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The RIGHTS of 


SOVEREIGNS 


AN 


e 


Argued from 


Civn, Caxox, and Common LAW; 
Under the ſeveral Heads 


O F : 
EXCOMMUNICATIONS,} (Co UNCIL . 
INTERDICTS,.- APPEALS, 

PERSECUTION, | INFALLIBILITY. 


DESCRIBING 


The Boundaries of that Power which is claim'd throvgh- 
out Chriſtendom by the Crown and the Mitre; and of 

the Privileges which appertain to the Subjects, both 

_ Clergy and Laity, GENS to the Laws of GOD 


ard MAN. 


"By Father "FEFY the FR. Fakes of 
The Hiſtory of the Council of Trent. 


"Tranſlated from * Italian: 


The Seconn_ EpIT ION. 


—— — 


W > gg the A UTHOR's Life and Writings I 
and his Character, | 
B 


Sir Tuo. Port BLOUN T. 

M. JoRIE u. . | 

Dr. BuR NEN, Biſhop of 
Cum, . 


Sir HENRY WO T TON. 
Sir IsAac WARE. = 
Dr. Bevzrr, Biſhop of (- 
Kilmore. K 
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Printed for JonN Hook, at the Flower de-luce, over- 
_—_ St. Dunſtan s Church in FI. Never: MDccxxv. 


To the Right Honourable | 
Sir PETER KING Ke. 


Loxy Calgr JusTiCE 
OF THE 


COMMON-PLEAS, 


And One of His M AJSSTY 8 
Moſt Honourable Privy-Council 


M Y 1 OR D, EEE, 
Sz 0 0 K S, according to the 
0b bſervation of the famous 
Lord Verulam, ought to 
have for their patrons ; 
Taurn and REASON. Theſe are two 


£4 luch 


| Ph eſtabliea 1 quilices in 2 * 


ings of Father PAUL. che V enctiath | 


Popi ſh writer ever had a more our. 
able reception in the libraries of the 
moſt diſtinguiſh'd Proteſtants, whe- 
ther for learning, vittue, or titles; in- 
ſomuch that tho the candarws of that 
learned Friers compoſitions have, 
norwithſtanding all their correctneſs, 

been oblig d 0. own how. fat they 


ſhip to allow me to inſcribe the 
lowing tranſlation to yo cat 
dame; and in the bumbleſt | ſenſe of 


char 1 may venture to 


have fallen ſhort of the digniry = 
his ſublime originals, yet they have 
been honour'd with the patronage of 
ſome of the moſt illuſtrious advo- 
cates for the reformation. 

Being equally conſcious, my 2 
of my on deficiency in m 
ſpect, I preſumed. to beg you 


dury 


DEDICATION. 


3 duty and. gratitude, for your indul- 
ging me that honour, I take this op- 
portunity of your Lordſhip's vaca- 
tion from the more momentous 
affairs of ſtate, to ſubmit it to your 
kind protection and moſt muh 
conſtruction. 


The excellent author of i it, tho! | 
one of the brighteſt ornaments. of 
the Church of Rowe, was ſo much 


hated by the Pope and his Cour- 
tiers, that they not only traduc'd 
him as a heretic, but martyr d him 
in effigie, and even employ d cut- 
throats to take away his life; which 


made the good Father ſay more 
than once, That thoſe who ſet them 


at work, would find him a more for- 


midable adverſ. ary after he was dead, 
than ever he was whilſt living; a ſay- 


ing, my LoRD, fully verity'd in che 
enſuing! treatiſe. 


1 take 


7 * 2 2 — rh here Fob 
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I rake leave to obſerye”t to your 
Lordſhip, that Father PAUL having 
compos d it to take off the panic of 
the Venetians, under the excommu- 


nication and interdict which was laid 
upon them by the Pope, intitled it, 
The Comfort of the Mind in the good 


Conſcience and Conduct of the Ve- 


netians, under the pretended Interdict 


of Pope Paul V; but the author ha- 
ving a general vie w at the ſame time 

to fortity all chriſtian Princes and 
States with ſuch arguments againſt 


the uſurpations of ambitious eccleſi- 
aſtics, as are calculated for all meri- 
dians, proteſtant as well as popiſh, | 
the title of The Rights of Sovereigns 

and Sul jects was 0 more cx- 
preſlive of its deſign, and more ſuit- 


able for an Engliſh tranſlarion. 


As daily experience ſhews how 


well your — is vers d in the 


rights 


DEDICATION. 
rights both of Sovereigns and Hub. 
jets, ſo that profound knowledge 
you have diſcover'd of the ſcriptures 
and the fathers, as well as of the laws 


of the realm, when thoſe rights have 
call'd for your defence, demonſtrate 
that you have the abilities both of a 
lawyer and a divine. Father PAUL 


too made ſuch a noble ſtand under 
both thoſe characters, for the liber- 


ties of his country, that his memory 
muſt needs be grateful to your Lord- 
ſhip upon that particular account, as 

well as for his vaſt learning, wiſdom, 
integrity, and moderation; virtues 


which are fo reſplendent in your 


Lordſhip, that they cannot but na- 
turally incline' you to have a more 


than ordinary eſteem for all perſons 


adorn'd with thoſe amiable qualities. 


My Los, I beg pardon for ta- 


king up ſo much of your time; but 


the 


— . ere rear dk? ov ured oe ts 


DEDICATION. 


the entrance of the new year puts me 
in mind that I am oblig'd by duty, 
as Jam ſwayd by inclination, not to 
conclude without wiſhing you the 
happy enjoyment of this and many 


more to come. Whether ſuch a wiſh in 


llelf may be agreeable to your Lord. 
ſhip I know not; but if it be a fault, 


'tis what every one is guilty of who | 


wiſhes well to his country. And of 
this number I take leave to 1 


my ſelf, . 
Lr Lordſiy's | | 
ft devoted, 
Mp 2 and | 
| bY uf hull WT 


HE bool, which ir here preſented to 
de reader, was firſt publiſhed this year 
Ba at the Hague, by M. Scheurleer, both 
in the Italian and French languages, 
and by him dedicated to M. Mavic it Leu 
Ids Wir nE, lord of Waelwyck, eldeſt pre- 
fident of the ſovereign Council, and of the feodal 
:ourt of Brabant, at the Hague; a perſotage of 
n illuſtriour family, of an eſtabliſhed character 
For hir knowledge and love of the Belles Lettres, 
id of undoubied probity ani candour. = 
T heſe reafons, added to the ſingular veneration 
phich both this gentleman, and his honourable fa- 
Wer always paid to the memcry of FaTwter Pavt. 
7 his writings, were what principally determi- 
ed the bookſeller to make choice of ſo eminent a 
Fame to patronize, und protect his book; againſt 
e clamour that might natnrally be expected from 
ve Romiſh clergy, on ſezing a book of this kind, 
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compoſed by one of „ men of their com 
mumdon, firſt publiſhed 100 years after the ail 


thor's death, in a conny which puff 


. 


court of Rome for a land of here yr. 5 
In order to remove all nanner of doubts of le 
book's being authentic, M. Scheurleer the book- _ 
ſeller obſerves, that his learned patron was ſo 
thoroughly acquainted with the EAT Na R fille, 
and way of writing, that he could not poſſibly 
be impoſed upon in thisvefpe&t ; and hin French 
tranſlator ſatisfies the world hom he came by the 
original Italian manuſcript, from which he print- 
ed it, and why it ſaw the light no ſooner. 
Jo take off the reader's wonder why man 
ſtript of ſuch importance to all the ſorveyeigns ii 
chriſtendom was  ſuffcr'd to lie ſo long dormant, 
the tranſlator obſerves, that it was the anthor's 
_ ozon defire it ſhould be confined to the archives 
of Venice, for the ſole and proper uſe of the go- 
Vernment under which he was born, whenever 
they ſhould have occaſion, as they had then, to 
withſiand the uſurpations and incroachments of 
the neighbouring court of Rome. And in con- 
firmation of this, he takes notice of the Father's :s 
079n words (page 3) where he ſays: I muſt 
own however, that as much as I deſire to com- 
fort all ranks alike, yet I don't think it proper 
that every thing I have to ſay on this head ” 
ſhould be publiſhed, becauſe the prince and 
the ſubje& cannot help thinking differently ow 
affairs of this kind —— For this reaſon I could 
wiſh that theſe few advices might be let a 117 70 
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The» PREFACE ij 


vice only who are at the head of affairs. Your 


lordſhips can make a proper uſe and improve- 


ment of them in due time and place; but the 


common people, like a man's taking phyſic in 
a fit of the ague, would weaken their conſti- 


tution inſtead of mending it. 
© The moſt. illuſtrious lords ingquiſitors 4 the ſtate 
f Venice, to whom Father Paul dedicated this 
Work in 1606, thought his requeſt ſo juſt, and 
his arguments for it ſo rational, that they made 
[erupt to comphy with it, and were content to 
t with his weapons againſt all attacks that 
were, made upon their Rights of Sovereignty, 


. 


without letting either their friends or enemies 


know from what armory they took them. 

The French tranſlator . proceeds in the next 
place to give 15 account how M. Scheurleer 
came to be maſter of ſuch a ſecret and valuable 


copy. He does not make ſo full a diſcovery as 


ſome perhaps would expect, for fear, among 


other reaſons, of offending and prejudicing cer- 
tain perfons, to whom he owns himſelf obliged 
for it. Therefore he hopes. he need [ay uo more, 
than that a certain (nameleſs) Gentleman brought 


the copy of the Father's manuſcript from Venice, 
and put it into the bookſeller's hands, and that the 


original ſtill remains entire in the ſenate's library, 


to be conſulted by thoſe that may happen to have 


any doubts concerning the genuineneſs of the copy. 
However, there are theſe farther circumſtances, 

for the ſatisſattion of ſuch as are not acquainted 
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zoith'the Father's ſtile, viz. that When the Sieuy 
Scheurleer as about to print the ſaid copy, be 


apph d to ſome perſons of nanꝶ and learning, who 


be thought might he capable of giving him ſome 


light as to the authority of hi copy; and that 
when they had ſeen the title and the heads of 


the chapters, and peruſed ſome of their contents, 


they \afſur'd him that it was really a copy of Fa- 


ther Paul's manuſcript, and that they wonder d 


how he came by it, ſince they themſelves had ſeen 


the original, and done all they could to get d copy 
of it when they were upon the ſpot, but in vain ; 
fo that after giving the work its due Encomia, 


they conjured him to withhold it ſrom t he public no 


longer. The French tranſlator adds, that juſt as 


this book came out of the preſs, he was well, in- 


orn'd there was anther copy of the ſame origi- 
nal manuſcript in the library of a certain perſon, 
illuſtrious by his birth, his poſts, and by his love forthe 


Belles Lettres. He wiſhes he were at liberty to 


mention him, and other perſons, whoſe names alone 
would be ſufficient to remove all doubt of its being 


an authentic copy, but he ſays a world of reaſons 


conſtrain him to ſilence. For the reſt, ſays he, 
ſuch as have read him in any of thoſe different 

languages into which his works have been tran- 
ſlated, will know that this is Father Paul's trea- 


tiſe from the e to the end. 


. 


' What gave occaſion to the Father to compoſe 
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ous, even "before his ad vancement to the chair: 


he bore a mortal hatred to ſich as oppoſed the 


 licentiouſneſs of the clergy, and maintain d the 
Rights of Soyereigns againſt their uſurpations. 
| fore that he came to the chair 

with ſuch an implacable grudge againſt the re. 
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1550 of Venice, which then made a noble 


pic a quarrel with the moſt ſerene republic, accu- 
fung them of having invaded the authority of the 

| Church and the holy See, on three Accounts, 1. 
* By oppoſing the foundation of ſacred places, and 
the exorbitant grants made to monaſteries and 
other churches. 2. By ſubmitting eccleſiaſtical 
eſtates to alienation by long leaſes : And, 3. By 
aſſuming aright to judge eccleſiaſtics in cauſes civil 
%% SS AV 295 
The republic, in an anſwer to theſe complaints, 


5 


Pope's cho 
communication, together wit 


17, 1606, and gave occaſion to this treatiſe, at 


| conſter- 


The PTREFAGE *'y 
| Pope Paul V, according to the charafts given 
of him in the Lives of the Popes, was ſo Sca- 


i E for the eccleſiaſtical liberties arid immunities, that 


land for the Rights of Sovereignty than all the 
* other princes and f{ ates in the world. This Pope 
= was ſcarce warm in his chair, but be ſought ts 


Herd d that they were entirely groundleſs ; which 
kind of Ice was enough to inflame' the 
„ ſo that he * out a formal ex- 
an imerdict, againſt 
the doge and ſenate, which was diſpatch'd April 


the End of which the reader will find the ſaid 
bull inſerted. Father Paul quickly perceived the 
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12 e Wot de the ſaid ſentence had 
le 


4 ſbe minds nat gu of the honeſt burghers, © 
ate porſonages who! were at be 


ent; therefore be\thonght it his 
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The Anſwer of a Doctor to 4 Lettet from 


Ge, The fs 
dA him, bm 


his Friend upon the Cenſures, 
nous cardinal Bellarmin att! but 
met with his match ; for after be had anſwer- 
el the doctor trgnments with all the biflerneſs 
51 his nature, the doctor repelled his ſophiſms, 
nut by invedlives, but by ſolid arguments, in an 
\ = anſwer which he wrote, entitled, The De- 
fence of John May{illi's Anſwer to eight Pro- 
poſitions, Go. Then an extract was pul- 
liſhed of the famous Gerſon's ſentiments, touch- 
ing the Validity of Excommunications, which 
ſeems to have been done by Father Paul; for, 
beſides its being found in .the catalogue of 
his works, he did not ſuffer cardinal Bellar- 
min to attack it in his uſual ſtil with impu- 
nity, but vigorouſly undertook the defence of 
it, though always with moderation, and an- 
ſwered the propoſuttons of that ſplexetic cardi- 
nal againſt the ſentiments "of Gerſon, that fa- 
mous oracle of hes vert, of Paris, and of 
the Gallican Church, I his anſwer is to be 
met with in the ſecond tome of his works, and 
= =» entitled, An Apology againſt the Objections 
of Cardinal Bellarmin. 
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I) beſe were the principal tracts which were 
— publiſhed on account of the ſaid bull, There 
Were a great many other N pieces which 

made little or no noiſe, and were diſtributed. 
among the vulgar, to ive eaſe to ſuch con- 
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'THE chief materials for this great man's life 
gare extracted from the account given of him by 
his conſtant friend and companion father Fulgen- 
tio, which has been printed and reprinted in 
Italian, and other foreign languages ; but the only 
Engliſh tranſlation we have of it, is that pre d 

by Sir H. Brent 10 Father Paul's Hiſtory of the 
Council of Trent, the ſame word for word with 
that incorrect, unintelligible edition printed at 
London in 1651, which the perſon of quality 
himſelf that tranſlated it owned to be obſcure, by 
= too cloſer perſuing the literal ſenſe of the Italian, 
= and thereby confounding the idioms of both lan- 
= grages, which in a fault that the tranſlator of this 
= work bas careſully avoided, 


Ather Paul was both at Lenice on the 1 4th 
ol Auguſt, anno 1552. His father was 
Huanceſco di Pietro Sarpi, originally of the 
province of Friuli, who, tho' of a wars 
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W like remper, followed merchandize in that city, 
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„ The LIFE of 


and traded to the Levant ; but had ſuch ill ſucceſs, as 
reduced him to a low condition. His mother was 
Iſabella Morelli (of an honeſt family in Venice) who, 
after her husband's death, put on a religious habit, 
was famous for her principles of religion, and ex- 


traordinary piety, and dy'd of the contagion in 


the year 1576. 5 INT 

She left only this ſon and a daughter, who were 
both taken care of by their mother's brother, Am- 
brofio Morelli, a titular prieſt of the collegiate con- 
vent of St. Hermagora, who taught grammar and 
rhetoric to ſeveral noblemen's children, afterwards 
able ſenators ; and was ſo ſucceſsful with his nephew 


in particular, that he ſoon became a mighty pro- 


ficient in, and maſter of the more ſolid arts 2nd 
nobler ſtudies of logic and philoſophy. 
He had what is very rarely known in one and 
the ſame perſon, a great memory and a profound 
judgment, both which his uncle took care ro apply 
to their proper exerciſe. - He manag'd his judgment, 
by keeping him to continual compoſings with more 


ſtrictneſs | quan: than was convenient for his child- 
hood, an 


weak conſtitution ; and he exerciſed his 
memory; not only by forcing him to repeat many 


things by heart, but ſome upon the very firſt 


hearing. The fathers of the convent admired his 


uncommon thirſt after learning, and reported wonder- 


ful things of his memory; but he told them his uncle 
had never made him repeat more than thirty verſes 


out of Virgil, or any other claſſic poet, at a time, af- 


ter one curſory reading. He made ſuch an unex- 
pected progreſs in philoſophy, and theology too, 
that his maſter confeſs'd he had outran his abilities 
to teach him; for he maintain'd arguments with 
ſo much ſubtilty of reaſon, that his tutor was often 
forced to change his own opinion. He began alſo 


FAT HR n 
in his childhood to learn the mathematics, toge- 
ther with the Greek and Hebrew tongues, from emi- 
nent maſters then at Venice. 

By continual converſation and ſtudy with them, 
he became deſirous to enter into the order. of Servi, 
or Servants of the Virgin Mary, a religious ſociety 
inſtituted at Florence about the year 1232, and was 
received into the Habit on the 24th of November 
1566, when he was but 14 years of age; rtho' his 
mother and his uncle oppos'd it all they could, out 
of a deſire to make him a prieſt of their convent. 

Before he was of age, he was ſingled ont in a 
public afſembly of his ſociety, that met uſually for 
preaching and diſputations, to anſwer and defend 
2 hundred and eighteen of the molt difficult propo- 
ſitions in theology or philoſophy, which he perfor- 
med with wonderful ſucceſs and applauſe, inſomuch 
that he was taken notice of by Miliam then duke 
of Mantua, a prince of profound skill in the ſciences, 
who requeſted father Paul's ſuperiors to let him en- 
ter into the fraternity of St. Barnabas of Mantua, 
and honoured him with the title of his chaplain, at 
the ſame time that the biſhop of Mantua made him 
lecturer of the cathedral, in which he read poſitive 
_ divinity, caſes of conſcience, and the ſacred canons, 
and gave ſuch extraordinary content, that even to this 
day they have a common ſay ing at Mantua, noi ve- 
ne ra mai un fra Paolo, we ſhall never have another 
frier Paul. He attained here to a greater perfection 
in the Hebreu than he had done at Venice. His at- 
tendance at court, and upon the duke, made him 
ſee the neceſſity of his underſtanding hiſtory , in 
which he continued ſuch a courſe of ſtudy, and 
made ſuch a progreſs as can ſcarce be parallel d; for 
his way was in this, as well as in all his other ſtu- 
dies, when be encountered with any point of hiſ- 
72 a 2 tory 


tory or learning, or any problem or theorem, he 
would perſue it without intermiſſion, till, by con- 
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fronting of authors, places, times and opinions, he 
had ſeen all that was to be ſeen on the ſubject, and 
was {atisfy'd how far the knowledge of it might be 
carry'd. He was ſo intent and indefatigable in his 
ſtudies, that tho' he us'd to ſpend eight hours 
a day in his cloſet, yet upon a new thought he 
ofren roſe from table, and even from his bed at mid- 


night; and his moſt intimate friends obſerved, that 


when he was come to years of maturity, he would 
ſpend a whole day and night together upon a ma- 
thematical problem, or other ſpeculation, without 
leaving it, till he could ſay, O, Fzo pur vina; O, 
pui nom ci voglio penſure. I have overcome it; or Il 
think no more on't. And yet this great man was ſo 
modeſt, that he would never write any thing for 
publication, unleſs the good of the publick extorted 
«rom Jum. EH 5 „ got. 

His favourite companion at Mantua was Camillo 
Olivo, who had been - ſecretary to Hercules cardinal 
de Gonſaga of Mantua, who was legat in the council 
of Trent, From him the Father pick'd out the ſe- 
cret of thar famons council, and learnt moſt of 


thoſe particulars that are to be found in his celebra- MX 


ted hiſtory of the ſaid council 1 
All men of learning that came to the duke's court 
loved to diſcourſe with frier Paul; becauſe (tho' ſtill 


young) they found him ſo perfect in all the ſciences, 


that as he treated of them ſeparately, each ſeem'd 
to be his maſter- piece. He had ſuch a ready wit, 
that the duke would often come unexpected to the 
public diſputations, and command him to argue on 
ſome puzzling theſis; which perhaps he never 
thought on before. He had ſuch a prodigious me- 
mory, that wherever he came, all the images, ev L 
* | TR 5 1 | OL 
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of the minuteſt things he ſaw, were too deeply im- 


printed to be cancelled by new appearances; and 


his friends would ſometimes ask him how it was 


poſſible he could take notice of ſuch trifles. He 
read all books of note that came out, and could 
remember the very page where he had obſerv d any 
thing, though of very little moment; but ſo modeſt 


was he, that when any praiſed him for this noble 
talent, he call'd it an imperfection and an excel- 


lent weakneſs, ſaying he took no greater care than 
ordinary in reading, or his obſervations, but that his 
great paſſibility and imperfection was the reaſon of 
his retention, becauſe the object was not only mo- 


ving in him, but every little relick and idea of it con- 


He was fo incomparably skilled in the mathema- 


tics, that whatſoever is extant of ancient or mo- 


dern writers, who have treated on that ſubject, was 


the leaſt part of what he knew; but he had a juſt 
contempt for aſtrology. 


He was the author of ſeyeral mathematical in- 
ventions, but would fain have conceal'd it from the 
world, particularly that called the two manners of 
Pulſiliglio, and the inſtrument for diſtinguiſhing the 
variation of heat and cold ; and when one of thoſe 
perſpectives, call'd Galilean from the inventor, was 


preſented to the government of Venice, and refer d 
to the Father's examination, he knew the uſe of it, 
and the whole ſecret of its compoſition, before it 
was permitted to be open'd, as Galileo himſelf. 
own'd. Nay, he made mathematical and aſtrono- 
mical inſtruments with his own hands, and, by giving 
aut models to artiſts, made the workmanſhip ſo ea- 
ly and plain, that one would have thought he had 


had both the heavens and carth in his head. He 
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the Copernican ſyſtem with one only motion; but 
in vain inquired after workmen to make an inſtru- 
ment for diſcething it; the want of which is mat- 
rer of great lamentarion to the curious. ; 
His fame in religion made him to be fo Moch im- 
Ported by his friends and ſuperiors, who wanted 
to make uſe of his Iabours in their profeſſion, and 
his genius was Jo averſe to a court life, that, with 
the duke of Mamua's favour and ener, F he 
retired from his court. | 

Beſide his skill in human literature, 1ogio 57 phi 
loſophy, theology, and all the mathematics, he was 
perfectly well vers'd in the common law, underſtood 
a great deal of the civil, was well acquainted with 
medicin, anatomy, botany and mineralogy, and 
had a ſufficient underſtanding of divers tongues, be- 
ſide the Latim, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldeas; all 
which knowledge united in a perſon of riper years 
would have been very furprizing ; but our Father 
had not yet excceded 2 225 at which age he wi con- 

ſecrared prieſt,” N 

He went that year to o Mien, whither he ws fee 
for by cardital Borromeo (afterwards ſainted by the 
name of St. Carlo) who was then purging the 
churches and cloiſters from ignorant and vicious 
confeffors. He made uſe of him, contrary to his 

inclination, to hear confeſſions in the charches, had 
an uncommon eſteem for him, and took "wad de- 
light in his company. 

It happened that before he leſt the dureby of 
Mantua, he was profecuted by the inquiſition there, 
for maintaining that the article of the trinity could 
not be deduced from the firſt chapter of Geneſis; 
but he excepred againſt the judge, not only becauſe 
he was of the accuſers parts bur for his unacquain- 
tedacſs 


” 
* 
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tedneſs with the Hebrew language; appealed to Rome, 


— obtained a Noli proſequi, without being once examin'd, 
= and had the inquiſitor ſeverely reprimanded for his 


ignorante. | £15 6: e 
— Being called home wards by the affairs of his na- 
d tive country, and the inſtances of his friends, all 
d his ſeniors were ready to own him their ſuperior ; 
h and having gone thro' the degrees appointed by the 
© laws of his order, as ſtudent, batchelor, and maſter 
(which is equivalent to the title of doctor of divi- 
nity) and having been admitted a member of the 


8 then moſt famous college of Padua in 1578, he was 

1 next year with univerſal applauſe created provin- 

* cial (which is the title they gave to the readers of 

divinity lectures) with the additional quality of re- 

- gent. His judgment. was ſo unbiaſs d, that he 

B would never receive the ſmalleſt bribe, nor admit 

1 of the leaſt delay of juſtice, and withal ſo ſolid, 

. that not one of the numerous decifions he made was 

J thought fit to be repealed; by any ſuperior court. 
In his government he baniſned all factions and par- 

3 ticularities, and none had ever any cauſe to com- 

5 plain of him, except ſome indifferent perſons that 

: promiſed themſelves more of his friendſhip:'than he 

; gave them reaſon to expect. He eſtabliſhed ſuch 


excellent orders and cuſtoms in his province at his 
firſt entrance upon it, and ſo dextrouſſy managed 
affairs, that thoſe of the greateſt intricacy and dif- 
ficulty were brought for 1 to him, as to the 
oracle of the republick, in confidence that he would 
ſoon looſe the knot, or that it would be vain for 
any body elſe to attempt it; and of all the number- 
leſs affairs that paſſed thro* his hands, none were ſo 
involv'd in difficulty, but his more than human wit 
* found a way to the bottom of them. * 
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He was ſcarce 27 years of age when he was 
made provincial of his order, a dignity never con- 
fer d upon any ſo young before. In this year, viz. 


1579, a general chapter of the whole order was 
held in Parma, when it was decreed that three of 
the moſt learned, pious and prudent men, ſhould be 
choſe out of the whole order of Su, to make 


new conſtitutions for regulation thereof; and one of 
_ theſe was our frier Paul, who was but a yourh, com- 
pared with the venerable and hoary hairs of the 
other two. Their chief buſineſs was to accommodate 
the farms of their judgments with the ſacred canons, 


as they were reformed: by the council of Trent; 


but becanſe our Father had a more exquiſite know - 


ledge of the canon and civil laws, and of conciliary 
determinations, they referred this particular entire- 
1y.to, him, and he alone accommodated: the matter 


and form of judgments: to the monaſtic tate, with 
ſo much conciſeneſs, clearneſs and: ſolidity, that 


thoſe who. were moſt convetſant in matters of judi- 


cature, admit d it as the performance of one that 
had ſpent his whole life in nothing but the a of 


the laws of his order. 
When he had — * this chan * e 


ſhip, and eaſed his ſhoulders of ſo great a burden, 
he had three years retirement, which he ſaid was 
the trueſt repoſe he ever enjoyed in his life. During 
this, he gave. himſelf totally to ſpeculations of na- 
tural things, proceeding at length to experimental 
operations, by. tranſmuting and diſtilling all ſorts of 
metals, except. gold; the poſſibility! of which he 
always ridiculed. In ſhort, he Was fiich-a maſter 
ol the. ſciendes, as is hardly credible; 


r there was 
no admair; d effect, no occult property, nothing either 


written or experimented, which he. had not ſeen ar 
Examin'd; and he tound out many ſecrets both in 
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art and nature, of which other perſons of the pro- 
feſſion, to whom they were communicated, have 


| had the credit of being the firſt inventors. 
ile fo well underſtood the anatomy of the eye, 
that the famous Aquapendente did not diſdain to 
quote his authority in his lectures and printed book 

de viſu ; the whole of which treatiſe, at leaſt ſo 
much of it as eontains the choiceſt and neweſt 
ſpeculations and experiments in opties, is aſcribed 
to Father Paul, according to the teſtimonies of $ 
torio, and Peter Afelinean, a Frenchman; "FF © 
Aqua pendente was however a very great man; and 
when he mention'd the Father, he ſpoke of him as 
of the oracle of the age. And that good man Aſſe- 
lineau never talk'd of him witflout lifting up his 
hands, and uttering words to this effect. Oh, how 
many things have I learnt of Father. Paul in anatomy, 
minerals and {imples! His is a pure ſoul, in which there 
ſhines candor; an excellency of nature, and an ignorance of 
doing any: thing but well. In ſhort, he was ſuch a maſ- 
ter of the ſeveral profeſſions above-mention'd, that 
he made inventions and diſcoveries enough for an 

entire: e w 
But the fame of his capacity for government 
forced him away from the ſweet retirement, which 
he had enjoy d for three years, into a field of labour 
and fatigue both of body and mind; for at a ge- 
neral chapter he was, by common conſent, created 
ptocurator or proctor general of the court, which 
Was the next. dignity of Bis order to the general, 
and conferred upon nonè in thoſe. days, but ſuch as 
were men of exquiſite prudence and uncommon 
learning; it being an office which required thoſe 
that bore it, to manage all diſputes with the court 


E 


ol Rome in matters relating to the order, to pray 


defore the Pope on particular days appointed for 
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that order, and to read public lectures upon wiſ- 
dom, .and maintain cauſes 1n the pope's congrega- 
_ 10ns. 9 7 rept $405.00” | HSE TIE Ar * 
In the three years that he dwelt in Rome, the 


liked him ſo well, that he thought he could not ſee 


Pope, finding by the incomparable prudence with 


which he treated of church affairs, that he had 
abilities and a diſpoſition for greater things, order- 
ed him to be entered into — congregations, 
Where there was occaſion to diſcourſe. upon impor- 


tant and nice points of doctrine. At theſe meetings 


he firſt got acquainted with father Bellarmin, who was 
afterwards a cardinal, and had a reſpe& for him as 


long as he livd. There it was he alſo fell in com- 
any with one of the ten companions of Ignatius, 


the founder of the Jeſuits, whom he told very frank- 


ly, that if Auntius was to return into the world, he 


would not know the ſociety of Jzsvs, they were ſo 


much altered. It is remarkable that our Father was 


in the good graces of cardinal Santa Severina, pro- 
| rector, a man of ſuch an odd temper, that not a 


mortal upon earth had his good word; for if any 
body aſſented to what he ever ſaid, he call'd them 


poor ſpirited flattering wrerches; and if they did 
but oppoſe or contradict him, then they were mala- 


pert and inſolent. | Pope Sixtus V. frequently em- 


ploy'd him, not only in congregations, but other 
affairs; and one day, being in his pontifical litter, 
he called the Father to him, and diſcours'd with him 


4 good while in the ſtreet, which was mightily taken 


notice of by the court: Every body talk'd how much 

he was in the Pope's favour, and ſome prick'd him 
down immediately for a cardinal, which tho' he 
never. deſired, nor was, yet the bare report of it 


raiſed him a world of envy, and, in the ſequel, no 
little trouble. This Pope's ſucceſſor Urban VII. 
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him often enough- The Father having occaſion to 


go to Naples, to ſit preſident, as vicar general at 
the chapters, and to make the viſitation, he grew | 


2cquainted with that famous wit Gio. Battiſta Porta, 
who makes very honourable mention of Father Paul 
in one of his printed works, and particularly of his 
ſpecular perſpective. 40 181 10 4775 

One of the firſt diſturbances given to Father Paul, 
was thro' the means of Gabriel Colliſon; to whoſe 


counſel and. directions he referred his friends when 


he! firſt ſet out from Venice, and with whom he had 
joined formerly, in redreſſing the grievances which 


cettain perſons, abuſing the power they were veſted 
wirb, had tyrannically impoſed upon the weaker 


part of the fubjects. But this Gabriel prov'd after- 


wards ſuch a lover of his own intereſt, that during 


the three years of the Father's abſence from his 
country, he, by his extortion, had raiſed himſelf to 
abſolute dominion, and feared nothing ſo much as 


the Father's return to Venice, who he was ſure, from 
the conſtant experience he had of his uncorrupted 
integrity, would abhor his practices. To prevent 
the Father's return, he endeavoured to perſuade him 
by his own letters, and thoſe of his dear friends, 
that he was in a very fair way to great preferment 
at court, and that he had better ſtay at Rome to 
advance his fortune. But the Father in his letter 


teſtify d his abhorrence of court favours, which he 


ſaid were generally obtained by ſuch. vile methods, 


that he had much rather be without them: Mean 


time Gabriel ſent the letter to cardinal Santa Severina 
the protector, whom he had corrupted in his favour ; 


and when the Father returned home, after the three 


years of his office were expired, he found not only Ga- 


briel, but the cardinal too his mortal enemy ; and the 
latter being at the ſame time chief of the inquiſition, 
*--. 
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tho? he did not think fi” to exert the: e of 
that office againſt the Father, yet he ſought to give 
him all the vexation poſſible, by putting his friends 
into that court, and proceeding againſt them by me- 
thods ſo unuſual and baſe, that Fulgentio, who wrote 


our Father's Life, forbears to mention many of 
them, for fear of giving the world too great a {can- 
dal. One of them, which however he could not 
help taking notice of, is this: 

There was at Venice one frier Julio, a man of 
an unblameable life and converſation, who had for 
many years been conſeſſor and maſs-prieſt in the 


convent of St. Hermagora. This good old man, 
who had likewiſe been confeſſor to Father Pauls 
mother, mairtain'd him, till he was ſuperannuated, 


in his cloathing, and the charge of his journies and 
books-(the monaſtery defraying his other expences.) 
But ſo ſpiteful were our Father's enemies, that, 


deprive him of the liberty of confeſſing, but to ba- 
niſh him as far as Bologna; upon which Father Paul 


was obliged, in meer love to the poor innocent 


man, to take a journey to Rome, where he follict- 
red, — obtained his return to Venice. 


Father Paul not only underſtood the 0 
| Jaws and decrees, bur when and why they. were 

made; and in the matter of benefices, which is a 
ſubject ſo various and intricate, he knew all the 
reaſons, controverted progreſſes, and alterations; 
and beſides all this theory, he had ſeen the practice 
of many Congregations and tribunals, and heir 


Precedents. 


AZ. 


to ſhorten his poor, though ſatisfactory allowance, | 
they drew up deviliſh informations againſt the good 
old frier, and got the patriarch Priuli, not only to 
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As to the knowledge of men, he ſcarce had his 


fellow; for *tis in a manner incredible how far he 


could penetrate into their temper and behaviour, 
from being but once in their converſation, inſomuch 


that thoſe even of his own order raiſed a report, 


> which has been ſince aggravated by his enemies, 


that he had a familiar ſpirit. This penetrating fa 
culty gave him the happy means of treating with 


all forts of perſons to their ſatisfaction; for as a 


perfect muſician judges of his inſtrument by the 


firſt touch, ſo by making men ſpeak, he preſently 


knew their ends, their intereſts, and re ſolutions 


and what would be their anſwers ; conſequent- 


ly, he was never at a loſs for the moſt proper ones 


| himſelf; ſo that of all who treated with him, from 


the higheſt to the loweſt, ſeldom any left him with- 


out admiration. 


He was as well verſed! in + food and prophane 
hiſtory, as if his fancy had been the ſcene in which 
the parts were acted. . 

The particular n= of his skill in the a 


nies are enough for a volume, and to make the 
reader think he underſtood nothing elle. He would 
talk of perſpective, and other glaſſes, forty years 
after his exerciſing himſelf in that ſtudy, as readily. 


as if he had juſt come from reading Halazen, Vitellio, 
or others of that profeſſion. 9005 | 
When Father aul was returned from. Rome to his 
monaſtery, he conſtantly attended the divine offices, 
and what time he could ſpare from his public and 


private devotion, he ſpent in ſtudy, except when 
he had avocations to ſerve the republic with his 
counſels. About this time he wrote ſome eſſays in 


natural philoſophy, phyſic, and the mathematics, 
which he reviewed afterwards, and ſet to nought as 


childiſh performances; tho maſter Fu/gentio affirms, 


that 
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that if men of learning had ſeen them, they would 
not have reckon'd them puerilities. 

In x587 there happened ſuch a diſpute berwixt 


Pope Sixtus V, and the Duke of Tuſcany, about the 
election of a new general of the order of Sui, 


that the — order'd the Father to go to Bologna, 

where he ſtaid ſome months to ſettle that affair; and 
in all controverted points his opinion was approved 
of, tho the auditors themſelves uſed to be the arbi- 
trators in matters of judicature. 


When he returned to Venice, he was generally i in 


oy aſſemblies of the moſt learned and noble perſo- 
es of his own and foreign countries, and of the 
lar and ſecular clergy, who met to diſpute on 
— ſubje&s, with no other view but to find out 
truth. Here our Father argued upon all manner of 
ſubje&s without premeditation, and with ſuch caſe 
that every one was ſurprized; yet afterwards, in 
his riper age, when he was put in mind of thoſe 
exerciſes, he would ſmile at them as the Perfor- 
mances of a ſchool- boy. : 


The civil wars in Fance breaking out in his time, 


he was pleaſed to hear ſuch as could give account 


of them, was curious to know how the world went 


as long as he liv'd in it, and form'd ſo good a judg- 

ment of what news he heard, that it made men 
wonder, and court his opinion as if he had been a 
prophet. He was always a man of few words, but 


thoſe were pithy and ſententious. He was acute, 


but not ſcornful in his repartees, and with a dexterity, 


like Socrates, delighted to make diſcoveries of others 


abilities, which he called helping them to bring forth; 
and this dexterity Fulgentio aſcribes to his being ſo 
vers'd in all ſorts of learning, that he was able to 


tollow every one in his own element; for whatever 
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was the ſubject he diſcours'd on, ſuch firangers as 
heard him, went away perſuaded: that it was his 


chief profeſſion and favourite ſtudy, When he met 
with perſons eminent in any art or ſcience, he had a 
happy modeſt way of getting out of them what 
was poſſible to be known, without diſcovering the 
leaſt impertinence or troubleſome curioſity ; but he 
was fondeſt of converſing with travellers, himſelf 
having once had a great deſire to viſit foreign coun 
tries. 


The Father, and his friends, had frequent meet- 


ings at Padua, at the houſe of Vicenzo Pinelli, 


which was the receptacle of the muſes, and an 
academy of all the virtues in his time. Signior Pi- 
nelli called him il miracolo de queſto ſecolo, the wonder 
of his times; and being ask'd by Ghetaldi, one of 
the greateſt men of Raguſa, in what profeſſion? 
ſaid, in whatever you pleaſe. Ghetaldi try'd his 
skill in the mathematics, and was ſo aſtoniſh'd at 
his reaſonings, that he ſaid he never believ'd it poſ- 
ſible for a man to know ſo much in any one profeſs 
ſion, and deſir'd not only to contract a ſtrict friend- 
up, but to compare notes with him as long as he 

But now, ſays Fulgentio, came the time when the 


pureneſs of the gold was to be try'd by the touch- 


ſtone; for it pleaſed God to draw the Father out of 
his haven of 
troubles, _ 5 1 2 hs 

Father Paul was a ſecond time complain'd of to 
the inquiſition at Rome by Signior Gabriel, already 
mention d, who pretended that he held a correſpon- 
dence with the Fews. And at the ſame time he ſtix d 
up. a nephew of his, called Maeſtro Santo, to ac- 
Cuſc him to the inquiſition at Venice, of having de- 


reſt into a tempeſtuous ſea of freſh 
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xvi The LIFE of 


ny'd the aſſiſtance of the holy ſpirit ; becauſe, when 


a chapter of his order waited for divine inſpiration, 


the Father reply d, it was fitter to operate by hu- 


mane means. But the tribunals, both at Rome and 


Venice, having examined witnefles, thought the com- 
plaints ſo unjuſt, that they enter'd a Noli proſequi upon 
both accuſarions, without giving Father Paul the 
trouble of putting in his anſwer. The court of Rome 
had a jealouſy all the while that the Father was an 
enemy to their greatneſs, but were at a loſs how to 


fix any charge againſt him upon the ſcore of reli- 
gion. 5 EST, 


There were ſome who the rather ſuſpected the 
Father's integrity, becauſe he had been often eom- 
plain'd of to the inquiſition; but in anſwer to this, 
his friend Fulgentio made this pertinent remark, 
that Ignatius, afterwards canoniz d for a ſaint, was 


put into the inquiſition no leſs than nine times, and 


was cited and examined, tho' at laſt acquitted; 
whereas our Father was complain'd of to the ſaid 
court but three times, and with ſo little foundation, 
that he was not once cited or examine. 
As to his communication with heretics, tho' not 


a tittle of it was prov'd, yet it made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on Pope Clement MIII, that he bore him a 
_ grudge for it a long time after; inſomuch that the 
Father being propoſed to the biſhoprick of Nerva, + 
the Pope, tho' he own'd him to be a man of lear- 
ning and great abilities, added, that he deſerv'd no 
preferment from the Church, for his dealings with 
| heretics; a charge which had no manner of tounda- 
tion, but the Father's general converſe with the 


many eminent men of all countries and profeſſions, 


that came to Venice either upon buſineſs or meer 
curioſity, and who were fond of diſcourſing with 


one 
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o 
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all the arts and ſcience. 
The Father was moreover obliged, not only by 
the terms of civility, but by ſtrict canonical rules, 


not to ſhun the company of any, but ſuch as were 


nominally and individually condemned by the 


Church. Nevertheleſs, when any German, French- 
mam, or the like, viſited the Father, Oltramontana 


was the word, and they immediately concluded 
them to be heretics. 1 


By ſuch gradations as theſe, divine providence 


began to inure the Father to the injurious calumnies 
of the court of Rome; and, in the progreſs of his 
life, for being a faithful ſervant to his God, his 
Country, and the Church, his conſtant piety and 
invincible patience were ſufficiently try c. 


The domeſtic troubles of the republic, which 


laſted many years with implacable heat on both 
ſides, gave the Father ſufficient occaſion to ſhew 
the wonderful command of his temper in all events, 
as well as his mildneſs in never giving or retaliating 


offences, and his ſingular wiſdom in making every 
thing in his power contribute towards a pacifica- 


tion; but his virtue was unſucceſsful, becauſe he 


neither pleaſed thoſe of his own ſide, not even the 
General of his Order, nor yet the Cardinal Pro- 


tector. And the hot heads of his own party term'd 


his ſerenity of mind lukewarmneſs. 


one ſo able as he was to give them ſatisfaction in 


The Father was ſo deſirous to ſee an end put to 


the diviſions, that in 1597, he choſe for that very | 


61 0 to go to Rome, not withſtanding what he had 
to fear from the Cardinal of Sta S verina, who was 
at that time head of the office of inquiſition; but 
the Cardinal, contrary to his expectation, courted 
his friendſhip, and prevailed with him to be recon- 
.ciled in like manner to Gabriel, which the Father 


. 
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was the rather induced to, becauſe he knew that if 


he could but pleaſe the Cardinal, all would be 
well. 


Then he returned to Venice, where he liv'd quiet- 


ly for fix years more, and ſtudied moral philoſophy. 


He wrote ſuch notes on Plato and Ariſtotle, as pla in- 
ly ſhew that he put them down either as memoran- 


dums, or elſe as materials for a future treatiſe ; but 
our author Fulgentio inclines to believe the firſt, 


becauſe he always thought he ſhould never live 
twelve months to an end. He alſo commented up- 
on the fathers, {chool-men, and ſciences, and upon 


ſimples, minerals, and mechanics. Several very 
learned men ſent to him for his opinion in the moſt 


abſtruſe parts of the ſciences, and eſpecially of the 
mathematics, and courted his judgment whenever 
they made any new diſcoveries. He wrote many 
little tracts of moral philoſophy, which he uſed to 


carry about with him, together with the ſentences 


and documents of the molt ancient celebrated wri- 
ters. Fulgentio, who ſaw three of them, ſays they 


were as elaborate as Plutarch's, that the fiſt ap- 


ply'd thoſe aphoriſms to the cure of the mind, 
which are preſcribed for the health of the body. 
That the ſecond treated of the riſe of our opinions, 


and their variation; and the third of atheiſm, ſhewing 


it to be repugnant to humane nature; and chat ny 
who acknowledge not a true deity, muſt of neceſ- 


_ ſity feign to themſelves falſe ones. He made ſuch 


a ſtrict ſcrutiny into his own heart, that he alſo 


wrote an examination of his defects, which were 


inviſible to every eye but his own, as thoſe, that 
liv'd intimately with him the laſt twenty years of 

his life, do ſolemuly declare. 
But all this was nothing, compar'd to his ſtudy 
of the {criptures, particularly of the New Teſta- 
men, 


FAT HER PAUL. xix 
mett, which he read from the beginning to the end, 
without any expoſitor, in the Gre:k and Latin Texts; 

he read them fo often, that he had them all as it 
et- were by heart, and with ſo much attention, that 

= where he obſerved any point for meditation, he dre 

in- a line; and ſo by reading them over and. —_ 
an- We was hardly a word but what was mark d. He 


ted that ſervice without them. 
During his ſix years retirement, he was ſolicited 


but did the ſame with his breviary, and recited the 
rſt, mass fo readily; that in his latter days, when he 
ive could not ſee bet with ſpectacles, he always. celebra- 
up- | 


pon 
ery to go to Frrara, to attend the conſecration of Leo- 
10(t nardo Mocenigo Biſhop of Caveda, who wanted to be 


the inſtructed by him in the canonical and epiſcopal pro- 
ver feſſion. He had another call, to Rome, to aſſiſt in 
any the controverſy concerning the. efficacy of divine 
ito grace. He was very much preſſed tn g thither, 
ices WF the rather becauſe he was fo well vers d in the Fa- 
wri- thers, that he had them ar his fingers ends, eſpecial- 
1 St: Auguſtin, who handles that doctrine more fully 
ap- than all the reſt: The biſhop, of | Montepeloſo, who 
ind, was one of the prelates appointed to examine that 
=& controverſy, ſent letters after letters to him, to de- 
ons, fire his prefence at Rome, and in them communica- 
ving ted his o.] n thoughts upon the matter; but the 
Father was refolvd not to go, tor to open his 
cel- mouth in the diſpute; and in all his papers there is 
ſuch | nothing to be found, but certain anſwers of the 
alſo (aid biſhop to letters, which the Father had writ to 
vere him on that ſubject, and which gain'd the prelate a 
that great deal of honour. By thoſe letters it appear'd 
s of IR char our Father was of St. Thomas's opinion, agree- 
ble co that of St. Paal and St. Auguſtin, againſt the 
tudy ancient and modern Pelagians, and Semi-pelagians. 
eſta- Ai chat! Is extant of his upon this point, is a little 
1cnr, b 2 halian 
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Talian tra, which he wrote at the requeſt of 2 
prince, wherein he clearly explains the whole ſtate 
of the myſterious controverſy. 
"The faid fix years were not long expird, but 
Gubriel, the general of the order of Servi, dying, 
was ſucceeded by his aforeſaid nephew Maeſtro 
Santo, who had his uncle's ambitious views, tho 
not his power. His uncle had charg'd him upon his 
death-bed, to attempt nothing of moment in his 
province without conſulting Father Paul; but the | 
veneration always paid to this great man was ſuch 
an eye- ſore to him, that he deſpair'd of abſolute 
dominion till the ſaid mote was removed, which it 
ſeems he was reſolv'd on, per fas & nfs tho he 

"neverliv'd ro accompliſh it. | 
| To this end he reproached him, in a chapter of 
the order, that he had worn a hat, contrary to a 
form that had been publiſhed in the time of Gre- 
gory XIV; that he had worn pantables of the | 
French: faſhion, hollowed in the ſoles, by which he 
alledged he had forfeited his privilege of voting in 
the chapter, and that at the end of maſs he did not 1 
uſe to repeat the Sakve Regina. But theſe things 
were no ſooner mentioned than they were exploded 2 
by the Vicar-General, the Provincial, and the 
whole Aſſembly, with the urmoſt indignation. = 
His pantables were indeed taken off by the 
judges order, and carry'd to the tribunal; Which 
gave birth to a ſaying that is remembered to this . 
day, viz. Eſſer il Padre Paolo coſi incolpabile & imegro, 
che ſrvio le ſue pianiſſe erano ſtate canonix ate. Further 
Paul was ſo blameleſs and pure, that his very pantables 
were canoniz2,'d. And as to his not reciting the Salve 
Regina, he had very good authority to omit it, be- 
cauſe it was contrary to the rites of the maſs, 1 
and, by a particular order of about thirty Kier, 3 
declar' df 
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-.. PATHS . an 
declar'd to be derogatory from the univerſal order 
of the Church. It was obſerv'd that Father Paul 
never ſpoke a word, or ſhew'd the leaſt concern at 
ſuch unjuſt and trifling accuſations, but was as frank 
with his accuſers as ever, and that Maeſtro Santo re- 
tir'd to Rome, where he ſpent 500 ducats of the 
monaſtery's money in four months time, and then 
went to Candie, where he turn'd merchant, but 
prov'd a bankrupt. eh 
We come now to that glorious ſcene of the Fa- 
ther's Lite, wherein he did ſuch fignal ſervice to 
his country. FFF 

As ſoon as Paul V. came to the See of Rome, 
he fell out with the Republic of Venice, declaring 
ſome of their laws (which are mention'd in the 
following treatiſe) to be contrary to the privileges 
of the Church, unjuſt and void ; while on the other 
hand the Republic maintain'd that they were good 
and juſt, and in no ſenſe repugnant to the lawful 
— .f. ĩ•˙ 8 
The diſpute was carry'd on for a month by pro- 
poſitions and anſwers, and arguments on both ſides, 
till about the beginning of the year 1606, which 
the Court of Rome uſher d in with monitories and 
comminations of cenſure. ot 

The matter of diſpute being partly of theology 
and partly of law, and the Senate of Venice reſol- 
ving to chuſe a perſon that was both a divine and a 
canoniſt, to aſſiſt their counſellors at law, conferr'd 
this important poſt on Father Paul, who ſerv'd 
them ſeventeen years, not only in that quality, but 
as a Counſellor of ſtate in all cauſes of the greateſt 
moment ; for thro' his hands paſt all matters of 
peace and war, of their confines, their treaties, ju- 
riſdiction, tribute, &c. And his ſervices were ſo 
univerſal, faithful, and ſincere, that when their 

| e 1 Counſellore 


. 


i be L IFE of 

16 ee at law died, the Commonwealth was fo 

Wil | well ſcrv'd by the Father alone, in all manner of 

14 buſineſs, that they choſe none to ſucceed in their 
11 places. They did the Father an honour never gran- 

ted before to any of their counſellors, viz. the ad- 


Il = mitting him to the inſpection of all their records, 
1 and thoſe call'd the Two Secrets, which contain the 7 
1111148 public laws of the State, the fundamental laws, 


lhe treaties of war and peace, truces and alliances, | 
Wt and the like affairs of ſtate; together with the 
1. chief tranſactions in Eurepe for ſeveral centuries, 
and the changes all over chriſtendom, which are old 
books writ in former ages, very hard to read, and 
would have heen the molt valuable treaſure in the 
World, if part of them had not been twice con- 
ſum'd by fire. Theſe the Father made himſelf ſo 
acquainted with, that by the happy aſſiſtance of 
his incomparable memory, he could turn in an in- 
ſtant to any of the books or paſſages contain'd in 
them; and he made ſuch uſeful indexes to them, 
with ſo many notes and regiſters, that the Senate 
gare Father Paul's amanuenſis an honourable ſalary 
to add them to their records, which, in his time, 
Wil. Contain'd little leſs than 1000 treaties and acts of 
0 Councils, all bound up in volumes of parchment. 
5 The Father, however, wanting an aſſociate to 
| help him in the toil of collecting the allegations of 
| the Doctors of both laws, that he might have the XZ 
authorities he quoted always ready at hand, choſe 
14 for this purpoſe frier Fulgentis (to whom the world 
is oblig d for this account of his life.) He was a 
native of Breſcia, whom (as he ſays himſelf) Fa- 
ther Paul had long favour'd with an intimate fami- 
liarity. When the Father ſent for him, he was at 
the univerſity of Biligna, in the ſixth year of his 


(oe leftars s in | divinity : oor he lett that, and 
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all hopes of preferment, together with his library 
and moveables, to follow the call of his beloved 
—_ fi. 5 5 

The controverſy betwixt the Pope and the Re- 
public growing hotter every day than other, the 
Father, and the other counſellors, were conſtantly 
employ'd to find out the moſt effectual methods by 
which the Republic, ſaving the reſpe& due to the 
See of Rome, might conduct themſelves ſo as to 
maintain their liberties and independent ſovereignty. 
Among other tracts, which the Father drew up on 
this ſubject, was the following, intitled The Rights 
ef Sovereigns, and a ſmaller one of Excommunication, 
in which every thing eſſential to that cenſure was 
comprehended with the utmoſt brevity and clear- 
neſs. This piece could never be found, after the 
moſt diligent ſearch, among the many and ineſti- 
mable volumes of both Church and State tracts, 
which the Father wrote, a loſs not only lamented . 
by his friend Pulgentio, but by all friends to true 
o eo ET: 5 
© The Court of Rome having miſrepreſented the 
cControverſy, and attack d the validity of the Vene- 
tian marriages, and other ſacraments, by written 
libels fix d up privately in the night-time at Bergamo, 
which was in the temporal domain of the Vene- 
tians, tho under the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the 
Archbiſhop of Milan, it was thought neceſſary to 
publiſh a true ſtate of the caſe, which the Father 
= was employ'd in night and day for four months to- 
& gether, with the aſſiſtance of his friend Fulgentio. 
During this, he tranſlated into Lalian a tract of 
ex communication, which had been written by the 
famous Johannis Gerſon, a Pariſian Doctor, and 
Chancellor of the Sorbonne. This tract the Father 
publiſhed, with a preface adapting it to the preſent 
F diſpute 
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diſpute 3 which being attack'd by Cardinal Bellar- 
min, the Father was under a neceſſity of defen- 
ding both the book and the preface ; which de- 


fence was printed, and is {till extant, under the 
Title of The Apology of Johannes Gerſon ; in which 
the author has made a noble diſcovery both of his 
learning and modeſty. _ ' „„ 


Soon after this our Father wrote another ſolid 
pious treatiſe, intitled Conſiderationi ſopre le Cenſure, 


2. e. ſome thoughts upon the cenſure; which was 


attack d, among many others, by Bovio a Carmelite 
frier, whom Father Paul thought fit to anſwer by 


a treatiſe, intitled Le Confirmationi, or Confirma- 


tions, which came out under the name of Fulgentio, 
whom, as himſelf owns, the Father directed and 


_ affilted to compoſe it. The Father alſo wrote that 
called La aggiunta e ſupplimento all” Hiſtoria degli 
L ſcocchi, A Supplement to the Hiſtory of the Uſcoques ; 
aud another little tract De Jure Ahlou Petri Sarpi 


Juris, which is the name the Father was known 
by abroad ; and, by order of the Senate, he com- 
poſed a treatiſe of the immunity of conſecrated 


places in the dominions of Venice, with the par- 


ticular laws and treaties made with the Popes; and 
another long manuſcript treating of the office of 


inquiſition at Venice, which, tho' of particular uſe 
to that Republic, who kept it up a long time as a 
jewel, was nevertheleſs publiſh'd at laſt, and proves 
of general uſe to mankind. About the {ame time, 


a treatiſe. of the interdict was compiled by him, 
and the fix other divines which were then employ'd 
by the Commonwealth to examine their difference 
with the Pope. F 
He took ſo much pains to be inform'd of all the 
proceedings of the Council of Trent from miniſters 


who were preſent at it, that 'tis not to be doubted 


but 
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but he was the author of the celebrated hiſtory of 


that Council, which was divided into eight books, 


printed firſt in Halian at London, and afterwards 
tranſlated into all the moſt common languages of 
Europe, under the name of Pietro Soave Polano, the 
anagram of which is Paolo Sarpio Veneto, the chrif- 
tian and ſirname of our Father. 

He was about compoſing a treatiſe of the Power 
of Princes, to be divided into 206 chapters, which, 
PFulgentio ſays, bid fair to be one of the moſt impor- 
tant compoſitions in the world; but he does not tell 
us that he went any further in it than three chapters, 
and theſe he gave to the moſt illuſtrious lord George 
Contarini, a man of fine wit and judgment, who could 
never be preyail'd on to part with them out of his 
hands; for he had ſuch an eſteem for the Father, 
that as he was almoſt ready to adore him while 
living, ſo no man (tho' others were obliged in gra- 
titude to have done much more) was ſo zealous as 
he to honour him when dead; for he had his image 
graved in mother of pearl, caſt in braſs; and 
not content with this, intended, if he had liv'd, to 
have had it likewiſe done in marble. 
The Father ſo nobly defended the cauſe of the 


Republic, that notwithſtanding his wonderful mo- 


deſty, he became the butt of all the poiſon'd arrows 
of {landerous libellers, never man being loaded with 
more heavy curſes or more impudent falſhoods; yet 
like a man never provok'd, he choſe to go on deten- 

ding a good cauſe, rather than to anſwer a bad one 
by recrimination ; for he kept all the laws of a true 
divine, and had always a due regard to the apoſto- 
lic See, and to the pontifical dignity and authority. 
On the other hand, there were not wanting thoſe, 
ar that time, who rook up the quill i in vindication 


both 
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both of the ſerene Republic and the defenders of 
her cauſe ; but Father Paul, with his ſix collegues, 
did, by public command, examine in a canonical 
way every thing that was committed to the preſs, 
to the end that as little offence as poſſible might be 
given to the Court of Rome; ſo that many things 
written on the ſide of the Republic were never 
ſuffer d to ſee the light : And PFulgentio remembers 
it, to the eternal honour of the Republic, that 
they alſo deputed three of the greateſt ſenators 
they had, for age, for merit, and for dignity, 
whole buſineſs was, after the divines had made their 
report, to review every thing with the niceſt ir- 
cumſpection before it went to the preſs, that nothing 
might be publiſh'd which was either impertinent to 


the cauſe of the Venetians, or offenſive to the See of 
Rome, whole writers, on the other hand, kept no 


manner of decorum, inſomuch that Fulgentio him 
ſelf could not forbear confeſſing, that it was notorious 
to the whole world, that they f d an indelible ſcandal 
on the Romiſh religion, by puſhing matters to that paſs, as 
if ſelf-intereſt and ambition were its governing principles. 
The Father was ſo far from diſputing the legal 
immunities of the Romiſo Church and Clergy, or 
from adviſing any thing prejudicial to the lawful 
authority of the See of Rome, that tis well known 
he always ſpoke and wrote of the Popes, and their 
Sce, with the greateſt reverence ; and that with 
wonderful wiſdom and addreſs he often temper'd 
that zeal and paſſion, with which even the molt 
moderate of the citizens were apt to be inflam'd 
againſt thoſe that quarrell'd with their juriſdiction. 
Jet for all this he had a citation to Rome, to give 
an account of his writings, which he anſwer'd by a 
manifeſto, proving the nullity of the ſaid citation, 
and that he was obliged not to go to Rome. Which 
3 . anſwer 
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anſwer was printed and publiſhed in ſpite of that 
court, (who did all they could to prevent it) and 
was never yet confuted. Nevertheleſs he went to 
Rome, which was in the 55th year of his age; but 
no lawful reaſon was ever aſſigned to declare him 
_ obnoxious to the eccleſiaſtical penalties or cenſures, 
and he drew up a writing, which was afterwards 
known to be preſented to the pope, wherein he 
collected the many heretical and tyrannical doctrines 
held by the champions of the papal ſee. He like- 
wiſe offer'd to diſpute with any one of his adver- 
ſaries, and to retra& whatever he had aſſerted, as 
ſoon as cauſe ſhould be ſhewn for his ſo doing, 
it he might be allowed a place of ſecurity, and 
his enemies at that court would decline their en- 

ſnaring way of citing him, as if he had been guilty 
of advancing propoſitions that were heretical, ſcan- 

|  dalous, erroneous, oftentive to godly ears, and the 
like, | | 
During this it ſeems the Been by order of the 
ſtate of Venice, wrote a treatiſe ſhewing with what 
devotion the ſenate conducted: themſelves amid(t 
their continual provocations towards both the re- 
ligion and the pope of Rome, and with what wiſ- 
dom and clemency towards their own ſubjects; 
which tract. Fulgentio gives us to underſtand was 
printed firſt in Italy, and WN in Fauceʒ but 

he does not tell us its title. 

The court of Rome, in the mean time, finding 
£ all other methods fail, try'd to corrupt the ſeven _ 
divines ; and what with promiſes on the one hand, 
and threatnings on the other, they debauch'd two 
of them ſo far, that, contrary to their conſciences, 
they quite deſerted the cauſe of the republic. The 
pope gave a particular charge to his emiſſaries, one 
of whom was general of the order of evi, 2 
clo et 
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cloſet both the friers Paul and Fulgentio; but they 
knew beforehand that Father Paul was proof againſt 


all allurements or terrors, and therefore they durſt 


not tamper with him; nor does it appear ny: were 


able to do any good with Fulgentio. 


In the beginning of the year 1607, there was 140 


accommodation betwixt the pope and the republic, 


which was mediated by the French king, and in 
which Father Faul could not but be included, the ra- 
ther becauſe the pope ſaid that he had given his 
bleſſing to all, and conſented that what had paſs d 


ſhould be buried in oblivion. 


The Father knowing the integrity of his oun 


heart, thought he might ſafely rely on the pope's 


promiſes ; but ſoon after the tamous Gaſpar Schiop- 


pio came from Rome to tell him that the pope o- d 
him a deep grudge, which he would certainly feel 


one day or other with a Vengeance, adding that the 


_ Father's life was in the pope's hands, who was re- 


ſolved to have him brought alive from Venice to 
Rome; but that if the Father pleaſed, he (Schioppio) 


would endeavour to make his peace for him. To 
this the Father anſwered, © that he had given the 


« pope no juſt cauſe of + that he was ſorry 


he ſhould be diſpleaſed with What defence he had 


„ made: That as all counſellors of ſtate are ſuppoſed 
* to be included in treaties with their ſovereigns, 


* ſo he, the Father, was individually comprehen- 
* ded in the accommodation-; ; and that he could 


© not ſuppoſe ſo great a prince would ſo far violate 


© the public faith; but that as for any deſign upon 


© his life, it would never break his reſt: That 
© great princes, not ſuch mean ſubjects as he, were 
<© expoſed to aſſaſſinations; bur chat if ſuch a plot 


* was laid againſt him, he was ready to ſubmit to 


the will ot God; and that he was not ſo great 4 


'* ltranger 


„ 
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e ſtranger to human nature, as either to deſire life, 
c or fear death, more than was neceſlary ; adding, 
that tho he ſhould be carried alive to Rome, yet 
© all the power of the pope would not be ſtrong 
enough to make another man take away his life; 
© but that in ſuch a caſc he was reſolved to be his 
< own executioner. ” For the reſt he thank'd Schiop- 
pio for his good wiſhes ; but was ſo religned to the 
will of God, and truſted ſo much in his innocency, 
that he took no thought of his own ſafety, con- 
ſidering that his cauſe and intereſts were wholly in- 
3 from thoſe of the republic. 

Schioppio returning to Rome, reported that he had 
bound Father Paul nec indbe um nec tumidum. 

It ſeems that Schioppio had good grounds tor what 
he ſaid, ſince it was not long after that the lords in- 
| quiſitors of the ſtate of Venice, to whom many ſe- 
 crets are uſually made known, gave him intimation 


that a deſign was actually formed againſt his lite, 


and often warned him to be upon his guard; but 
the Father, who was ſo good himſelf, that he did 
not think it poſſible for any body to be ſo wicked, 
| ſeem'd to take no more care of himſelf than as if 
the whole had been a dream, and always uſed to 


ſay, that it was all one to him which way he 


died; but that he was relolved death ſhould never 
ſurprize him unprepared. 
The Father thought, without doubt, that <6 Ka 
the hear of the controverſy was over, no man could 


be ſo profligate as to entertain ſuch a helliſh deſign, 


eſpecially after fo ſolemn an accommodation; and 
that all princes have learned men enough about 
them to defend their actions without employing 
cut-throats. But he found his miſtake to his own 


Ccioſt; for about fix months after the accommodation, 


it came to paſs that as the Father was returning 
home 
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home to his convent, on the 1/t of October, about 
three in the afternoon, he was aſſaulted by five 
aſſaſſins, who with ſtilletto's or daggers gave him 
two wounds in the neck, and another, which enter- 


ing at the right ear, came out again betwixt his 


noſe and his right cheek. *Tis remarkable that for 


above three months before, the Father was always 


attended, except that very evening, by his friend 
Fulgentio, and another ſtout frier, beſides the frier 
who was his ſervant ; but then it happen'd he had 
no body with him but his ſervant, who was ſeiz d 
and bound by one of the Ruffians, while another 
gave the Father his wounds. The aſſaſſins left a 


dagger ſticking in the Father's head, and thinking 


they had diſpatch'd him, fled immediately to the 
water- ſide, where a gondola lay ready to carry them 


to the houſe of the pope's nuncio, then reſiding at 
Venice, and from thence they croſs'd over in a boat 
with ten oars well armed to the oppolite ſhore ; 
but the Venetians in the mean time hearing that 
they had ſhelter firſt from the nuncio, went in great 
numbers and ſurrounded his houſe, making ſuch 


reproachful outeries that the nuncio was in great 


danger of his life; and the council of ten were 


obliged to ſend him a ſtrong guard to prevent worſe 


conſequences. The chief conductor of the plot was 
Ridolfa Poma, once a reputable merchant at Venice; 


but failing, retired ro Naples, and from thence to 


| Rome, where he was well enough reſpected, and ef- 
pecially by the cardinal Borghef, who carry'd him 


to his uncle the pope, from whom he had a promiſe 
that two of his daughters, whom he had left at 
Venice, ſhould be admitted into a nunnery there; 
and at the ſame time this Poma ſurprized ſome of 
his friends, by telling them, that e're long they would 
fee him in a gallant condition; and one might have 
0 25 e nc al gueſs'd 
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gueſs'd by his letters that he thought of nothing 
Jeſs than a cardinal's cap. The reſt of the gang 
were either exiles or vagabonds, except their ſpy, 
who was a prieſt thar officiated in Trinity Church 
in Venice, who in the preceding Lent ſeaſon uſed to 
go every morning to the convent of Servi, on pre- 
tence of being charmed with Father Fulgentio's ſer- 
mons, and conferr'd with him every day almoſt 
about his ſoul and ſcruples of conſcience ; from all 
which Fulgentio infers that this plot had been hatch- 

ing many months before it came to light, and ob- 
ſerves very juſtly how often religion is made a Ralk- 
ing horſe to the greateſt wickedneſs © ; 
It was ſaid that Ridolfo Poma, when he ſet out 
with his accomplices for Venice, took up 1060 
crowns at the chamber of Ancona; and that going to 
Ravenna after the fact, with news that Father Paul 
was killed, he was honourably welcomed, and had 
1099 crowns more from the chamber of that city. 
There he got a coach and a guard of musketeers, 
with whom he travelled in a kind of triumph, being 
careſs'd in all places by the governors, till he came 
to Ancona, where the report being arrived before 
him, that Father Paul was not dead, tho wounded. - 
his glory was in ſome meaſure eclipſed; and pro- 
ceeding with his confederates to Rome, they were 
promiſed a penſion, but had none; and every one 
of them came to a miſerable end, convinced of the 
truth of the maxim, that princes, tho they love the 
treaſon, hate the traytors. 5 
The firſt thing that Father Paul did, after being 
put to bed, and his wounds dreſſed, was to prepare 
his ſoul for God ; and next morning he received 
the communion with ſeveral of the Farhers, who 
could not refrain from tears, eſpecially when he 
beg'd them to excuſe him from talking much, be- 
a cauſe 
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cauſe of his wounds. He ſaid to the avogador, or 
advocate, who, according to the law of Venice, 
went to take his information, that he had no enemy 
that he knew of ; that he forgave the aſſaſſin, who- 
ever he was, Kam the bottom of his ſoul, and 


therefore he often beg'd the high council that they 
would inquire no farther into the fact, than what 


might ſerve to defend him better hereafter, if it 


| ſhould pleaſe God to prolong his life. Thus he 
behav'd both as a true chriſtian and a philoſopher, 
by rooting out of his ſoul the ſeeds of revenge, that 
Principle of ſavage juſtice, which is ſo deeply im- 
l in human nature. 

When the general of his order, Philip Aleſſaudrino, 
heard of what had happen'd to the F ather, he was 
for a while ſpeechleſs. The Father deſired only one 
chirurgeon to attend him; but almoſt all the famous 
phyſicians and chirurgeons i in Venice were ſent to take 
care of him, beſides others from Padua; among 
whom was his old friend and admirer Aquapendente, 
who was ordered not to depart from the convent, 
till it ſhould, appear whether he was for life or 
_ which remained for a long time doubt- 
for as he was, when at belt, little more 


t! — a moving skeleton, ſo had he loſt ſuch a quan- 


tity of blood, that for above 20 days he could hard- 


* ſtir his hand. 


The number of his phyſicians, a miſery com- 
mon to great perſons , added to his affliction; for 
ſome were of opinion the wounds were given by a 
poiſoned weapon, becauſe of the blackneſs of their 


orifice ; ſome thought that the inflammations pro- 


cecded from the treacle in the medicaments; and 
others were for making uſe of ſcarification; 
ſo that upon the whole he. ſuffered as much 


from his phyſicians as from. his wounds. He 
| endared 
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endured incredible torture, by the taking off his 


plaiſters, and dilating the orifices; and the bone of 
his upper jaw being broken, occalion'd inflamma- 
tions, which frequently threw him into Fevers rill 


it was healed ; yer for all this, he behaved with his 
_ uſual piety and conſtancy, and was even merry | 
ſometimes in the extremity of his pain; of which 
Fulgentio gives us this ſingular inſtance, viz. That 


once when his wounds were dreſſing, and no leſs than 


a dozen phyſicians and chirurgeons attending him, 
 Aquapendente laid, the greateſt wound was not yet cured ; 


to which the Father reply'd immediately, Ay, but 
the world will have it that it was given S TTL O RO- 


MANA CURIZA, which ſet them all a laugh- 
ing. And the ſame night being in bed, -and told 
that the dagger was in the room which the Ruffians 
left ſticking in his head, he deſired to fee it, and 


feeling it with his fingers, ſaid it was not filed. He 
that pulled the dagger out of his wound would fain 


have kept it as his due, but conſented that it ſhould 


be preſerved as a public memorial of the divine 
goodneſs to the Father; and that therefore it ſhould 
be hung at the feet of a crucifix in the church of the 


Devi, where it was accordingly placed with thigg 


inſcription, DEI FILIO LIBERATORY 


Iis remarkable, that the Father ſeem'd very 
much concern'd, for fear that the aſſaſſins, when ap- 


prehended, ſhould confeſs ſomething that might 


give ſcandal to the world, and prejudice to reli- 


Sion 


1 farther obſervable, that the day after the 
Father was wounded, hearing of the death of M. 


die Maiſſe, it ſo much affected him, that he could not 


torbear expreſſing himſelf on that occaſion to Peter 

A elineau after this manner: Ve have loſt our dear 
Friend M. de Maiſſe. This is a wound which admits uo 
75 C remedy ; 
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remedy ; but in this frail ſtate we muſt expect either to be 
Jpeftators, or a ſpettacle. 


It is now high time to give an account how this 


villanous attempt upon the Father was reſented by 


the moſt ſerene the Doge and Senate of Venice. 
The Senate being aſſembled when the news came, 


immediately broke up in a mighty conſternation, 


and the Council of Ten fitting at the ſame time, 
there was that evening as great a concourſe of ſena- 
tors in the convent of Servi, as if they had in- 
tended to have held the ſenate there. They ſent 


money to the monaſtery to defray the charge of his 


cure, deputed perſons of note every day to viſit 
him, commanded the phyſicians to report his con- 


dition to them from time to time, and rewarded 


Signior Aquapendente in particular with the honour 


of knighthood, and a rich chain and medals, for 
conſtantly attending his patient. At the ſame time 
every thing imaginable was done for the Father's 


future ſecurity. The murtherers, who were pre- 
ſently known, were ſubjected to the ſevereſt decree 
of baniſhment that the ſupreme Council ever paſs'd 


for the worſt of crimes ; and proclamations were 


printed, with ample rewards for all ſuch as ſhould | 


diſcover any future conſpiracies form'd againſt the 
| Father's life, and the ſame for killing or apprehen- 


ding thoſe who made the attempt. They alſo or- 


derd an allowance, at the publie charge, to main- 
_ rain a guard for him, that ſhould have the liberty 


of bearing arms of any kind, and appointed him a 


| houſe at St. Mark's, where he might ſpend his days 
In ſecurity. But the Father reſolving never to quit 


his monaſtic lite, petition 'd that he might be per- 


mitted to continue in his monaſtery, where he had 
liv'd ſo long, that he ſaid it was become his natu- 


ral element, and that he could not tell how to live 
5 out 
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out of it. In this the government were pleas'd 


to eratify him, only they caus'd ſome additions to 


be made to his apartment, from whence, by a 
(mall gallery and ſteps, he had the conveniency to 
take boat; then paſſing through Mercer ſſtreet he ar- 
riv'd at St. Mark's ; and returning the ſame way, as 
he ſometimes did by night, from the public ſervice 
to his monaſtery, he avoided the blind alleys in 
which he was liable to be way-laid. And during 
the remaining ſixteen years of his life, he ſeldom or 
never convers'd out of his chamber, except at 
Church, in the Refectory, or other public places. 
=. ſpent the reſidue of his life in holy medita- 
tions, and in the moſt ſtudious application to the 
ferner of the State, or his neighbours; for in all 


ſorts of cauſes, even of the greateſt difficulty, 


as teſtaments, marriages, infeoftments, heredita- 
ments, and arbitrations, they came to him for ad- 
vice from all parts of the Republic; and he gave 
mild and ſolid anſwers to all, and with as much 
readineſs as if he had been every man's advocate, 
and as if he had never ſtudy'd any thing but 
the point in queſtion; for tho' his anſwers and 
reſolutions were ſurprizingly quick, yet they ſeem'd 


to be the effect of mature deliberation, and not 


capable of being render'd better. In eccleſtaſtic 
controverſies eſpecially he was eſteem'd an oracle, 
inſomueh that when univerſities and colleges were 
conſulted, if the Father was of a different opinion, 
his had always the preference. And tis yet more 
admirable, that in the various and intricate affairs 
_ of benefices, and other kinds of eccleſiaſtical con- 
troverſies which came before him, even the Court 
of Rome could never find any thing in his judgmen's 
worthy of cenſure; and Fulgentio defies all this 

knew the Father, to prove that he ever err'd in his 
| C 2 | decilions; 3 
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deciſions ; adding, that how hyperbolical ſoever it 
may {cem to the reader, this, and even more than 


Can poſlibly be expreſs'd, is fact. 


Tho' he took above ten times the pains that 
others of his faculty did, who got good eſtates, 
yet he never took a fee or gratuity from any perſon yy 
whatſoever: What time he had to ſpare from the 
ſervice of God and the public, he apply'd to the 
mathematics, or employ d--it in reading the New 


Teſtament and moral philoſophy. Thus was his 


life compoſed of the active and the contemplative, 


always yielding to God what he could, and to his 


prince and country what he ought, and even more - 


than he was oblig' d to by any law, belides that of 
z. 


Bur from the firſt to the laſt he was revil'd by 


many, for no other reaſon than to ingratiate them- 


ſelves with the Court of Rome. For this end they 


gave out that he oppoſed the order of Prieſthood, 


that he always declaimed againſt eccleſiaſtical jurif- 


diction, and exalted the power of ſecular Princes 
more than was neceſſary; tho' the contrary will evi- 


dently appear from his following treatiſe of the 
Rights of Sovereigns, and that he was a perpetual 


advocate for the juriſdiction and liberty of the 


Church, that Church which his friend Fulgentio calls 
© the true canonical and legal Church; not that 
* (ſays he) which is now uſurp'd and employ 'd to 
© the ſubverſion of public government, and of reli- 
gion itſelf; becauſe the Father always affirm'd 
that he was ſure nothing ſo much obſtructed the 
. progreſs of the (Roman) catholic religion, and 
occaſionꝰd ſo deplorable a diviſion among its pro- 


fellors, as the extending the eecleſiaſtical ber- 
'© ties into licenſe. 
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On the other hand the Father has not ſpar'd, in 


many of his writings, to cenſure Princes for neg- 


lecting the preſervation of the juriſdiction and power 
granted them by God; and he blames their igno- 
rant zeal, in ſuffering ſo great a part of their power 
to be uſurp'd, and thereby putting themſelves out 
of a capacity to rule the people committed to theit 
charge, without altering the form of government; 
which negligence of princes, in this particular, Ful. 
gentio himſelf aſſerts to have been pernicious to the 
Church of God and all the eccleſiaſtical order. 
Father Paul, far from ſowing diſſention in the 
Church, as his enemies objected, always bewail d it 
as the true ſource of all thoſe miſchiets which have 
brought into the Church the molt political worldly 
form of government that ever was, and which have 
intereſted the clergy in things not only different 
from, bur contrary to the miniſterial inſtiturion of 
_ Chriſt, and ſuch as keep chriſtendom in perpetual 
_ diſcord. He held, that the diviſions of his day 
among chriſtians were irrevocable by any other 
means than the almighty hand of God; and that 
they proceeded not ſo much from obſtinacy in di- 


verſity of opinions and contrariety of doctrine, as 


from the ſtrife about juriſdiction, which afterwards 
degenerating, and growing into factions, put on the 
JJ ETETSS 
Mean time this hatred againſt Father Paul being 
daily nouriſh'd, grew up into another plot againſt 
his life, in the year 1609, which was laid and detec- 
ted as follows. Bernardo, a frier of Perugia, having 
inſinuated himſelf into the affection of Cardinal 
Borgheſe, by ſome ſervices that he did him formerly, 
which were very acceptable to the common guſt of 
youth, went afterwards to Rome, where he was 
made much of by the Cardinal, and ſent John 
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Franceſco, another Perugian frier, to the univetſity 


of Padua, on pretence of being a ſtudent. From 
thence he us d to go to the Servites College in 


Venice, where he contracted an acquaintance with 


frier Anthony of Viterbo, who was very familiar 
with Father Paul, avd ſerv'd him as a writer. 
The Father obſerv'd a cloſe ' correſpondence be- 
twixt them, which he ſuſpected was not lawful ; 
therefore he forbad Fraxceſeo to come thither again, 


and told his amanuenſis Antonio, that he mult not 
expect to enter his chambers, if he had any more 


to do with him. Nevertheleſs they ill carry'd on 
a private correſpondence, by letters ſent to Antonin 
by a Jew, one of which being intercepted, when 
Antonio was not at home, and carry'd to the Fa- 
ther, gave a ſtrong ſuſpicion that ſome miſchief was 
1 hatching; and it was ſoon after confirm'd,. by a 
packet of letters dropt in the veſtry, where they 
had had a meeting at break of day. The Sacriſtan 
immediately carry'd the packet to Father Fulgentio, 
who found the letters in cyphers, and ſuppos'd they 
cContain'd ſome buſineſs of no ſmall importance, 
cauſe Bernardo had written to Franceſco, to beit 


Antonio to diſpatch the Quadrageſimale; ſince that 


not only the 400 crowns were ready, and ſhould be 
put into his hands, but that the 1 2000, and more 


too, were as ready and ſure. In ſome of them he 
faid, «© That Signior Padre, and others, by whom 


< were meant perſons not inferior to Cardinals, did 
C 


all of em deſire the Quadrageſimale; that the 


© Father- General of the Servi bid him not doubt 


of being canoniz d; that Signior Padre had cauſed 
* all other ſuitors to withdraw to give him au- 
c dience:“ With many ſuch -particulars, Which 


beine made known to Father Paul, he preſently 
| Tmoak' their 6: tign, and immediately diſmiſs'd An- 
. N Wo tone 
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tonio from his chamber and the convent, but defir'd 
Fulgentio to ſay nothing at all of the matter, till it 
was poſſible to come at the whole ſecret of the con- 
trivance. But Fulgentio carry'd the letters, without 
any more ado, to the inquiſitors of the State; and 
telling how he came by them, Franceſco and Antonio 
both were apprehended. It appear'd by the coun- 

ter-cypher, that the Quadrageſimale was the word 
for the three methods by which they intended to 
take away his life: One was, that whereas the Fa- 
ther had a relaxation of the Shincter ani, and was 
oblig'd to keep that part ſhav'd once a week, which 
he would admit no body to do but his ſervant the 
frier Antonio; that therefore Antonio ſhould take that 
opportunity to give him a mortal cut with his 
razor; but the frier deſir d to be excus'd from this, 
in a letter to Rome, wherein he affirm'd that the 
very ſight of blood naturally made him ſwoon. 
The ſecond was a deſign of poiſon, by which, Y 
ſaid they, tis poſſible with one bean to catch two 
pidgeons, viz. Father Paul and his friend Fulgentio. 
But this, tho' better lik d by Antonio than the for- 
mer, was attended with ſuch difficulties that it was 
not practicable: 
The third, on which they rely'd moſt, was, that 
frier Antonio ſhould tale the print of the keys of 
the Father's chamber in wax, in order to make falſe 
keys, thereby to introduce the murderers by night. 
But the whole was derected and prevented 1 in the 
manner above mention d. 
The Council of Ten being reſolv'd to n o 
the bottom of it, ſentenc'd father Francis to be 
hang'd, with this alternative, that if he made a full 
diſcovery of the whole plot, and explain'd all the 
letters, that then he ſhould only be puniſh'd with a 


Year's impriſonment, and after that, perpetual ba- 
4 miſumene 


„„ 
niſhment from the Venetian dominions. And accor- 


diigly he choſe to make a full diſcovery, even of 
more facts than were publickly known, the govern- 


ment having ſuch a regard to religion, that they 
thought fit to conceal every thing that did not ma- 


nifeſtly tend to interrupt the execution of their mild 


juſtice. 


But ſo good natur'd was Father Paul, that he 


often beg'd upon his knees, that for his own ſake, 


who had done the Republic ſuch eminent ſervices, his 


enemies might not be made public ſpectacles, to the 


diſhonour of his religion, and was griev'd to the 


heart that his life ſhould be the ruin of others; and 


*twas believ'd that the alternative above-mention d 
was chicfly owing: to the Father's earneſt intrea- 


ties: 


Notwirhſtanding the e attempts be- 


fore .mention'd were thus brought ro light and 
juſtice, yet. the Father was advertis'd of other 
plots that were afterwards hatch'd againſt him; 
one of which was a deſign to take him alive, and 
_ tranſport him in a bark into another's dominions. 
Hut the caution us d for his preſervation fruſtrated 


a1] their defigns; beſides that the conſpirators find- | 
ing the Pope's reſentment againſt him begin to 
cool, thought ſuch a piece of lerv ice Vould be leſs 


acceptable than formerly. 


Among other warnings this was one: A young 


man came to Venice armed like a ſoldier, but in 


carriage and habit more like a frier, who would 


1 ſpeak with Father Paul. But none being per- 


r. itted to have acceſs to him, except he was very 
v ell known, or introduc'd by ſome particular friend, 
e addreſs'd himſelf to Fulgentio, telling him that he 
| ad ſomerhing of the utmoſt importance to ſay to 
toe Father, and that if he might but ipeak reg 
5 im 
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him, he would quit his arms, and ſubmit to any re- 
ſtraint the Father ſhould pleaſe to lay upon him. 
But tho' he ſaid he would adviſe him of ſomething 
that even concern'd his life, it was reſolv'd that he 
ſhould not ſee the Father; upon which Father Paul 
ſaid, with ſome paſſion, that it was not ſo bad to 
die a violent death, as to be under a neceſſity of li- 
ving in continual fears, which proceed ad infinitum, 
whereas miſchiefs have their termination. The 
young man finding it in vain to inſiſt upon an au- 


dience any longer, took his leave of Fulgentio, with 


this expreſſion, Guardatevi da tradditori, &c. Have 
Aa care of traytors, for you have very great need. 
© God preſerye you, for you are honeſter friers 
Y than others would have you to be. 
"Tis remarkable that Cardinal Belarmin, tho? 
they had attack'd one another in print, ſent his 
kind love to Father Paul once by a ſecular prieſt of 
Rome, bidding him tell the Father that he had 


great need to take care of himſelf; and another 


time by one Alberto Teſtini, by whom he aſſur d the” 
Father that he had as much afte&ion for him as 
ever, and at the ſame time acquainted him, © That 
© one Felice, a frier, had compoſed a vile libel, un- 
4 der the title of Father Paul's Life, which he pre- 
© ſented to Pope Paul V, who deſir d his (the 
Cardinals) opinion of it; and that he (the Car- 

<« dinal) ſaid he knew Father Paul very well, and 
_ © that his holineſs might take his word for it, that 
© the facts therein mention'd were ſo falſe and ſcan- 
e dalons, that it would be a ſhame for any body 
to Publiſh them.” Now tho' Father Paul might 
eaſily have ruin'd the irjurious author of that infa- 
mous libel; yet ſuch was his meekneſs and forbea- 
rance, that as long as the Father liv'd, that author 
kepe h his | em ploymneats of honour ; but the Father 


- was 
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xli1 Tre LIFE of: 
was no ſooner dead, than the populace reveng'd the 
injury he had done him, and forced the libeller to 


quit the dominions of Venice. 


After this, the pope beginning to have an opi- 


nion of the Father's goodneſs and piety, ſeem'd to 
be pretty well reconciled to him, as ſufficiently ap- 


pears from this one inſtance, viz. The biſhop of 
Tine's cauſe, who was proſecuted by the inquilition 
at Venice, being refer'd to Father Paul, he gave it 


ſo much in favour of. the biſhop, that inſtead of 


being reproved, he obtain'd ſeveral privileges both 


for his church and perſon. This pleas'd the pope 


ſo well, that he ſaid, © He had heard indeed 


from many hands that the Father was a 
great friend to juſtice, and a man of extraordina- 


3 


xy prudence and ſincerity . On the other hand, 


the Father pray'd God to ſend the pope a long life; 


and he often ſaid to his friends by way of prophe- 


cy, that he believ'd pope Paul o d him no more 
ill will; but that when he died, his ſucceſſor would 


revive the old controverſy, becauſe it was only 


skin'd over, and would break out again; in which 


it appear'd that he was not at all deceiv'd. 


The Father was nevertheleſs in great repute with 


the moſt eminent prelates at Rome, who, when they 
had occaſion to ſpeak of him, ſhew'd that they 
thought him an honeſt man, and a man of great 


learning. Cardinal Bellarmin however lamented in 
public that ſo little account was made of ſo con- 


| fiderable a man, and ſaid that he wiſh'd he could 
have been reconciled to the ſervice of the holy ſee, 
tho' (ſays he) they had given him but.a dry fuer ro 
ell on; for he imagin'd the Father had reaſon to 


be very angry with the court of Rome, becauſe pope. 
Clement had retuſed him two ſmall biſhopricks, 
viz. bMelopotams, and that of Nona in Dalmatia. The 

5 cardinal 
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cardinal ſaid he always wiſh'd that the Father 
would come and live at Rome, becauſe he knew him 
thoroughly, and what ſervice he was able to have 
done the church. 

The pope's nuncios Zarhia and Acoli, faking to 
the French embaſſador Villers, upbraided the Father 


with hypocriſy ; but the embaſſador repel] 'd their 


venomous raillery by fully acquitting him of every 


__ circumſtance attending ſuch a crime; adding, that 


he had heard every body elſe extol him for his good- 

_ neſs and integrity. Peter Aſſelineau, who was phy- 
ſician to the embaſſador, told the Father that the 

nuncios repreſented him as one of the vileſt miſcre- 

ants in the world; at which the Father ſmiled, and 
would ſay ſometimes, it muſt be ſo, becauſe I am a. 
different as tis poſſable from their humour. And if they 
be the moſt perfect and holy men, then of conſequence lam 
the leudeſt and moſt wretched perſon in the world. 

The Father, after a little merriment and facetious 
diſcourſe, conſidering how hard it is for a man to 
know himſelf, conjur'd an intimate friend of his to 
deal plainly with him, and to tell him his faults, 
particularly if he had any of the marks of a hypo- 
erite mention'd in the goſpel. 

Cardinal Ubaldini, the: pope's nuncio at the court 
of France, always ſcandalized the Father for his 
_ vritings : But Contarini, who was embaſſador there 
at the ſame time from Venice, a man of great ſoli- 


5 | dity and good nature, vindicated the Father's wri- 


tings from the impiety and ignorance the nuncio 
had charg'd them with, took notice of the applauſe 
with Which they had been receiv'd in all catholic 
ſtates by the moſt learned and pious profeſſors of 
the ſciences, and ſaid that he knew both by report 
and experience, that the Father's holy retired life 


| anden manners were : both exemplary and unblameable. 
| But 
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But the nuncio was pleas'd to reply, that what the 
embaſſador had ſaid, only confirm'd him the more 
in his opinion, that he was a profligate fellow, and a 
conſammate hypocrite. |  Maffeo Barbarino, another 
of the pope's nuncios in France, rav'd againſt him 
with ſo little decorum, that he ſaid he was worſe 
than Luther or Calvin, and that he deſerv'd to be 
aſſaſſinated; for there the nuncio came to know that 
the Father correſponded by letters with ſome of 
thoſe noblemen who were counſellors of the parlja- 
ment, and with the orthodox doctors of the Hy- 
bonne, who defended the lawful ſecular power, and the 
liberties of the Gallican Church, againſt the uſurpa- 8 
tions of Rome. 
Tis true enough chat the Father did converſe 
with ſome of them, and particularly with the great 
Caſaubon, after it was known that he was turn'd ca- 
tholic ; but all men were heretics with Barbarino, 
that had any correſpondence with Father Paul; 
for they that knew not how to convict him of one 
criminal action, were ſo offended with his doctrine, 
rather than with the man, that they pretended to 
find imperfections in his fair ſoul, and to cenſure his 
very intentions, tho' they were only known to God, 
the ſearcher of all hearts. On the other hand, Ful- 
gemio obſerves, that thoſe his enemies, being all 
' minions of the court of Rome, did, to the great of- 
fence of God and ſcandal of the world, canonize 
all doctrines and opinions, that made for their gran- 
deur, but cenſured all others, tho' never ſo catholic 
and orthodox, if they did not favour their exordi- 
tant pretenſions. 
Father Paul was ſo entirely devoted to the publie 
fervice next after God, that he was always 3 
no controverſies ſhould ariſe upon his account; 
W. hich the following! is a very good inſtance. When | 
Pope 
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Pope Paul's ſucceſlor, Gregory XV, enter'd on the 
pontificat, he inſinuated to the embaſſadors, who 


came from Venice to congratulate his election, that 


there would never be a perfect peace betwixt the 
Republic and the See apoſtolic , but ſuch a one as 
Father Paul ſhould approve of. When the Father 


heard of it, tho' he was then in his declining age; 


yet rather than there ſhould be another quarrel, he was 
reſolved to retire not only from the ſervice of the 
| ſenate, but even out of the ſtate of Venice And ac- 
cordingly he made preparations for a voyage into 
the eaſt countries, by the way of Conſtantinople, be- 
ing ready to encounter with any adverſity, rather 
than his country or his prince ſhould be expoſed 
to ſuffering for his ſake; tho' he very well knew 


that the ſenate would rather have undertaken a war 
for him, than abandoned his protection. He often 


_ pleaſed himſelf with the thoughts of enjoying that 


in his age which he had extremely deſired in his youth, 


viz, the pleaſure of travelling to ſee thoſe things 


with his eyes with which he was already ſo well ac- 


L- quainted by the reading of geography and hiſtory. 
Moreover, it look'd as if Gregory's ſucceſſor, Pope 


Urban VIII, was reſolved to make the Father very 


_ uneaſy in Venice; becauſe when he was only a nun- 
cio in Fance in 1606, at which time he was created 
a cardinal, he expreſs'd an irreconcilable hatred of 
the Father, by ſuch unchriſtian and unmanly ac- 
tions and forgeries, that, for reverence fake, Fulgen- 


tio paſſes them over in ſilence, leſt the world ſhould 


think that the petulancy of ſpeaking and vriting 


talſhood and flander (a thing bred in the bones, he 


ſays, of our modern eccleſiaſtics) was arrived at the 


utmoſt height. But however things ſeem'd diſpo- 


ſed to make the Father's voyage neceſſary; yet 
God and nature did not give hun leave to under 
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take it; for entring into the 69th year of his age, 
tho his judgment and memory were as copious and 
perfect as ever, yet as he was in his uſual place, a 


withdrawing room of the ſenate-houſe, a ſudden 
chillneſs ſeiz'd him, together with a hoarſneſs, and 


a ſtrange benummedneſs. This is the firſt time he 


was ever troubled with a catarrh; and it held him 
above three months accompany'd with an ague. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he would not change his way of living, 
nor diminiſh his labour, tho' he viſibly declin'd in 


his ſtrength, and always ſaid he was never well 
after that ſhock. But his indiſpoſition continuing, 
he betook himſelf entirely to devotion and medita- 


rion, and fatigued himſelf no more with reading or 


_ writing afterwards, than juſt what his poſt and the 


public ſervice obliged him to. His meditation was 


generally before a crucifix and a death's head ; and 
if any body happen'd to ſurprize him at it, he en- 


deavour'd to conceal his devotion as much as poſ- 
ſible, and made as if he was contriving ſome inſtru- 


ments or figures in the mathematics; but it might 


well be imagined he had other contemplations 
more ſuitable to his age and ill habit of body. He 
bore up as well as he could till the beginning of the 


_ winter 1622, and his entrance into the 71ſt year of 
his age, when he decay'd apace, inſomuch that his 


hands and feet grew as cold as a ſtone, his face fell, 


his lips, eſpecially the nether one, were black and 
blue, his eyes dull and hollow, nothing would keep 


him warm, and his appetite loath'd almoſt every 
thing he took. Tho' he had his teeth left, yet twas 


troubleſome for him to chew his meat, and he began 


to go very weak and double. His dreams were not 


confus'd as uſual, but diſtinct, natural, ſpeculative, 


and regular, which, he obſerv'd to his friends, was a 


riſing of his ſoul by little and little from the bond 


and 
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and commerce with his body. He was now very 
indifferent how the world went, which had been al- 


ways his favourite inquiry; and the only delight he 


had when he awoke, was, after divine meditations, 


to think of his mathematical and aſtronomical fi- 


gures; and he would often ſay, ſmiling, how fertile 
have my brains been of invention? And tho' his 
ſoul had all the indications of one ready to leave 


the body, yet he did not quit his poſt, telling his 


friends who advis'd him to be ſparing of his labour, 


That his duty was to ſerve, not to live, and 


that no man ſhould be afraid to die in his profeſſion. 


His friends uſed to blame him for his indiſeretion in 
ſtudying as hard in his declining age, as he did when 
he was younger and ſtronger, a reproof which plea- 


ſed him, but did not reform him. He was ſo far 


no from concealing his illneſs, that he gave plain 
tokens that he fore-ſaw his approaching diſſolution, 
and ſpoke of it freely as a debt to nature, and as a 
long reſt after a weary journey. Beſides his devout 
ejaculations, which he often repeated with ſentences 


of ſcripture, he would moſt frequently ſay, Nunc 


 dimittis, Domine, ſervum tuum; Lord, now let thy ſer- 


vant depart in peace. He uſed to ſay to his fami- 
liar friends, Courage my maſters, we are almoſt at our 


he could now be aſſured his death would be no 
miracle, ſince he had ſurvived Baronins, Bellarmin, 


Colonna, and the Pope himſelf, as well as many 
others, that had written for the court of Rome, tho 
younger than he; for which reaſon there would be 
no room for the raſh judgment that is too often 
pronoune d, in their writings, upon whoever dies in 


diſgrace witch that court, viz. That they died after 


2 ſtrange manner, and were puniſhed ſome how or 
other by God himſelf, as if that juſt being, who 
. governs 
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their partial ſentences, or as if thoſe ot their faction 


governs the world, was always ready to execute 


were not as liable to death as others. 3h 
When his friends went at Chriſtmas to wiſh him 


the uſual compliment of a happy new year, he ſaid 
with more than otdinary freedom and ſeriouſneſs , 


This is the laſt I ſhall ever ſee; for he began to be in 
a high fever. Tho' he had taken phyſic on the feaſt 
of epiphany ; yet being ſent for to the palace, he 
went without making any excuſe, and returned 
much worſe, being not able for two days following 
either to eat or fleep. Nevertheleſs, he could not 


keep his bed; but riſing on Sunday morning, cele- 
| brated maſs, dined at the refectory, and, after taking 
a turn or two with one of his companions, went and 


lay down in his cloaths, according to cuſtom, upon 


_ a cheſt, with nothing over him but a coverlet. 


He continued thus till the very day before he 
died, ſtill riſing out of his bed, putting on his 


_ cloaths, and reading and writing as much as his 


ſtrength would permit; and when he could do no 


more, he threw himſelf upon the cheſt, and made 
others read to him. On the Monday morning, ha- 
ving dreſsd himſelf, his hands and legs ſo fail'd 
him, that he was not able to ſtir them, and he had 
ſuch a loathing to every thing, that nothing, except 
his reſolution, made him take a cordial; but he had 
the ſame ſtrong judgment and memory as ever, and 


the ſame ſerenity of mind, comforting his viſitors, 


and intermixing ſomething facetious in his diſ- 
courſe: But upon the Saturday he ſaid to thoſe thar = 
were about him, Ihave made you merry as long as 


I was able, and now I can do ſo no longer, you mult 
cheer me. He continued to admit all viſits, diſ- 
cours'd of all matters as uſual, ſaid but little of his 
weakneſs, and that only to his phyſician, und ſo 
| „ 81 
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pals d his time, firting upon 2 ſtool, and hearing one 
read to him. | 


In all theſe his latter days heh nude 4 e en- 


quiry into the ſtate of his ſoul; with an entire re- 


lignation of it to God, and a heart as chearful as 


his body was aMl! acd, concealing his fickne(s fo 


much from thoſe who were preſent, that they 
could {carce diſcover it but by his want of eee 
and his loathing of food. 

When his phyſician and cordial fried Shit: Aſſes 


lineau view'd his excrements; the Father put his 
finger to his mouth, as a caution to be ſilent, and 
then freely told him his condition; but defir' d him 
not to diſcover: it to Father Fulgemio, that it might 


not afflict him, becauſe he had endeavour'd to 


poſſeſs him with an opinion that he ſhould have a 
long ſickneſs, and that it might perhaps turn to a 
quartan ague. He often ſaid in his life-time, that 


he hoped he ſhould know when he was near his 


end, but that he would not ſpeak of it to any of 


the convent, beſides Fulgentio; becauſe it would on- 


ly breed confuſion, and make them neglect thoſe 
duties which God would not have omitted: but he 


did not obſerve this rule, and would not let his con- 


dition be known even to Falgentio, any farther than 
it manitcſted itſelf. It muſt not be forgot, that on 
Thurſday morning he deſir d the prior of the Convent 
to recommend him to the prayers of the Fathers, 
and that he would bring him the holy ſacrament; 
adding, that he had liv'd in the poverty of the re- 
ligion, without any thing of his own ; and that as 
whatſoever was in his chambers was granted him 
for his uſe, fo it was now, as it had been always, 
at the free diſpoſal of his ſuperiors; and he gave 
him the key of a cupboard, wherein was the re- 


mainder of what the republic bad- beſtow d upon 
& n eee 
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him, nothing being lock d up but what was in that 
cupboard, and one more, in which were the wri- 
tings that concern d the public. He again put on his 
cloaths as uſual, and ſpent all that morning in he- 
ring his friend Fulgentio, or frier Marco his amanuen- 
ſis, read Pſalms, or ſome paſſages of the Evange- - 
liſts, particularly of our Saviour's ſufferings, ma- 
king them ſtop whenever he enter'd into any devout 
meditation. He often try'd to kneel ; but tho' the 
ſpitit was willing, the fleſh was too weak. As ſoon 
as maſs was ended, the fathers of the monaſtery be- 
ing calld together by a little bell, went in proceſ- 
ſion, with torches in their hands, and the prior at 
their head carrying the. holy ſacrament, which he 
received with ſuch marks of piety, as drew tears 
from all that ſtood about him, and convinced them 
that he was well prepar'd to di. 5 
Ile was always unwilling to let any body watch 
with him in the night, ſaying it only ſerv'd for 
pomp, and to incommode others, and that it did 
ge more harm than good to ſee them loſe their 
re 
He was ſo ficic an obſerver of the rites of the 
Chanck, that notwithſtanding. the many new ones 
which were introduc'd in the ten preceding pope: 
doms, he readily comply'd with all of them, tho 
he did not heartily approve of them ; ſaying, that 
things of cuſtom nad their remedies, but that inno- 
vations were never without incurable miſchiefs: 
He was always, not from ſuperſtition, but a habit 
to ſet a good example, a very ſtrict obſerver of Lent, 
inſomuch that on Hiday, the morning before he 
dy'd, he would not eat broth, or any thing that 
was not proper for the day; and it was ſo hard to 
perſwade him to have any but Lent-tare for his din- 
ner, 
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ner, that he ask'd his cook whether he uſed co make | 
his friends break faſting days. 

The night before he dy J when he was almoſt 
ſpent for want of reſtoratives, tho he had then three 
_ companions who ſate up with him, he only took of 
ſuch neceſlaries as lay ready at hand, and was heard 
to ſay nothing diſtinctly, except now and then Oh Dio! 
Saturday, Jan. 14, 1623, the laſt of his life, was 
the only day he ſpent in his bed during his fic! nels ; 
and tho his body was extremely weak, yet his mind 
remain in its full ſtrength, inſomuch that the Doge 
and Senate ſending for our Fulgentio, to know how 
he did, and being anſwer'd that he was ſtill the 
ſame Father Paul, in his judgment and memory, 
that he had been for ſeventeen years pait, they en- 
Joyn'd him to conſult the Father upon three very 
important articles of ſtate, to which the Father 
caus'd diltin& anſwers to be written by his amanu- 
enſis; and the Senate having read them that very 
night, conformed to his opinion in every point. 
The Father {till received viſits, and when night 

came, he cauſed St. John's account of our Saviour 8 
paſſion to be read to him, and ſpoke of his own 
miſery, and of his entire truſt in the blood of 
Chriſt, often comforting himſelf with theſe words, 
Quem propoſuit Deus mediatorem per fidem in ſanguine 
uo. He faintly repeated ſeveral paſſages out ot St. 
Paul, lamented that he had nothing to preſent 
* with on his part, but ſin and miſery, and de- 
ſix'd to throw himſelf into the abyſs of divine 

mercy ; a declaration which came from him with 
fo much ſubmiſſion, and yet fo much alacrity, that 
it drew tears from all that were prefent. 
He was again viſited by the phylicians, who 
ſhewing a reluctance to leave him without ſome 


ſpark of hope, Fulgentio ſaid, the Father was not 4 
d 2 man 
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man to be flatter'd, and therefore he deſir'd them 
to be plain with him; which the dying Father ſeem- 
ing to aſſent to by a ſort of ſmile, one of the doc- 
tors then told him, that his pulſe ſhew'd he would 
be a dead man in a few hours: To which the Fa- 
ther, with a gladſome countenance, made anſwer, 
Sia lodato Iddio, mi piace cio cH a lui piace, &c. blefled 
be God, whatſoever pleaſeth him pleaſeth me: With 
his help we ſhall perform this laſt action. Then 
the phyſician recommending ſome cordials to him, 
the Father interrapted him, ſaying, let's have no more 
of theſe fooleries, and defir'd they would reſolve him 
of two doubts; firſt, whether he might abſolutely = 
- depend upon the goodneſs .of what they gave him, 
becauſe as often as he put it to his mouth he loath'd 
it. But as he was going to mention the ſecond, 
his breath left him, fo that he could not ſpeak, 
and the phyſicians finding by his pulſe that his vital 
ſpirits were departing, they orderd him a little 
Muſcadine, at the taking of which he ſaid, Queſta 
_ veſia mi pare coſa violenta. This ſeems to me a vio- 
lent thing. N „%% OC 
About ſix at night, not long before he ex- 
pired, he rub'd his tongue with a ſmall inſtrument, 
which he had us'd for that purpoſe a great while, 
and without a groan, or any other token of grief, 
utter'd ſeveral memorable words from time to time, 
repeating devout paſſages of ſcripture, and crying 
out, Horſum andiamo ov, Dio chiama, Away, let us 
be gone whither God calls us. The ſanders by 
ſecing his ſpeech begin to faulter, and his pulſe go- 
ing off, beg'd him to take a little reſt, at which he 
only ſmil'd, and paſs'd his remaining time in ſuch 
low whiſpers, that he could hardly be underſtood, 
except in ſome ſentences of ſcripture, and once 
when he ſaid, Andiamo F. Marco che tardi, i. e. let us 
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go to St. Mark's before tis too late, which is the 
only thing he ſpoke in all his ſickneſs without con- 
nection. When the clock ſtruck eight he counted it, 
and bid his ſervant give him what his phyſician had 
order'd, but he could take very little of it; and fin- 
ding himſelf expiring, he call'd Fulgentio to him, and 
being willing to be embrac'd and kiſs'd by him, he 
bid him take his leave and depart, with theſe words, 

which Fulgentio ſays he could never forget, Ho ſum 
non reſtate, &c, Now ſtay no longer to behold me in 
this ſtate, 1t will not be needful ; therefore go to 
your reſt, and I will go to God from whence we 


Came · 


Fulgentio indeed parted from him, but it was only 
to fetch the friers to pray with him, to whom tho 
he could not ſpeak, yet he convinced them that he 
had his underſtanding faculty till it departed with 
his ſoul. His laſt words, which were hardly intel- 
ligible, tho“ often repeated, were Eſto perpetua; from 
which Fulgentio infers, that at the ſame time that ge 
recommended his ſoul ſo fervently to God, he did 
not forget to pray for the perpetual welfare of the 
moſt ſerene Republic. With theſe words in his 
mouth his ſpeech went off; and then putting his 
arms acroſs, and fixing his eyes a while upon a 
crucifix which was before him, together with a na- 
_ tural death's head, he ſhut them, and ſo breath'd 
out his ſpirit into the hands of Gd. | 
Ih,nhis calm departure of his pious ſoul to eterni- 
ty was teſtified to the Senate by a public writing, 
ſubſcrib'd and ſworn to by all the reverend Fathers 
of the college of Sevi that were preſent, in order 
to defeat the impudent lies which went abroad, that 
he dy'd howling and crying out, with apparitions of 
black dogs, and the like; and that his ce!) was 
_ diſturb'd with unuſual, horrid noiſes. But as Ful- 
Eb * genti 
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gentio very well obſerves, tis ſtrange ſuch apparitions 
and noiſes could be ſeen and heard fo far as Rome, 
_ when he is ſure they never were by thoſe that lived 
in the next chambers to his. The truth is, that the 
Facher dy'd with ſo wonderful a character for in- 
tegrity and piety, that 'twas generally ſaid, if he 
had been in the favour of the court of None, and 
ſerv'd its intereſts, he would have been canohid 
for a ſaint. 
His death was ſuch 908 news to Rome, that the 
then Pope could not help ſpeaking of it as the handy 


work of God to take him out of the world, ds if it had 


been a miracle for a man to die at the age of ſe⸗ | 
venty one. = 
His corps being open d, there Appen the faireſt 
* conformity in all the parts of 1 it that could be de- 
fir'd, except the heart, which was exceeding ſmall, 
and ſcein? d as it were deſerted. His ſtomach Was 
ſo far from being foul, that it had nothing at all in 
it. His face had ſo good. and ſmiling a colour, that 
ſome thought it look'd more venerable and beautiful 
than when he was living. He was bury'd at the 
public expence, and attended to his grave by a vaſt 
number of great perſons of all forts; yet his funeral 
was no more grand than what ſuited his private 
condition, except in the univerſal grief of the pub- 
lic. Fulgentio adds, that his coffin being open'd 
nine months atrer, he was found {till entire, and 
his face freſn- colour d. 
When he was liying be was thought rety ike his 
2 mother Iabellu, eſpecially in the eyes, and face, 
which Was of a fair complexion, with, the moſt 
humble and gentle countenance. His head, in the 
hinder part and upward, was round and wet! pto- 
portion d, his forehead very large, and declining a 

little from the middle part toward the left temple. Eon 
T here 
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There appear; d 2 great vein down the middle of 
the forehead to the beginning of his noſe, which 
was often full and empty, and when full it look'd as 
big as a finger, but when empty it left a channel big 
”, enough to lay the little finger in. His eye-brows 
were well arch'd, his eyes large, quick, and black, 
and he had an excellent ſharp fight till he was fifty⸗ 
five. His noſe was large and long, but very ſtraight. 
He had a very thin beard, and in ſome places his 
chin was bald, but not in the leaſt unſightly. His 
face was rather fleſhy than otherwiſe, his colour 
_ pleaſing, and when he was in health, it was white 
and red, with a little yellowneſs that did not miſ- 
become him; yet his aſpect was altogether grave, 
tho pleaſant. His lips, eſpecially the nether one, 
had a ſmiling ſweetneſs. His hauds were fair and 
long; and his fingers, which were alſo very long, 
ſeem'd to turn backward. He was commonly ex- 
tream cold in his hands and feet, for which he had 
not found a better remedy than warm irons, which 
he always carry 'd wrapt up in balls. His head, 
compar'd to his body, was very large, for he was 
hardly any thing but skin and bones. He was a 
ſtranger to all the pleaſures of the palate; and con- 
ſidering with how little food he nouriſh d n 
*twas a wonder how he liv d. 
His carriage, even when a youth, was a plain 
earneſt of his future deportment, when he cor- 
rected by virtue ſuch of his natural inclinations as 
were more imperfect, and raiſed the better ſort to 


a great degree of perfection. He was, for the moſt _ 


part, retir'd, always thoughttul, but rather me- 
lancholy than ſerious, and was of few words with 
thoſe of his own age, without caring even for the 
moſt moderate and healthful exerciſes, which chil- 
dren are e to naturally fond of, inſomuch that 'twas a 

d 4 Gs common 
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common ſaying among the novices, He aze all for 
trifles and pamphlets, but Frier Paul is for books. He 
was the ſame all his life long, and he uſed to ſay that 
he could never underſtand the delight of a gamelter, 
except it were in gratifying his avarice. 5 
While he was yet a youth, he was reſpected by 


all men for his modeſty, piety, and all the other 
virtues both chriſtian and moral. He never ſwore 


ſo much as by his faith, ſpoke no unhandſome word, 


nor did an indecent aRion's and ſuch an influence 


had his preſence over the behaviour of others; that 


whenever the young Servitefriers ſaw the Father ap- 


proaching, they put on countenances as grave and 
ſerious as if he had been an officer of the black 
rod]; ſo that it became à proverb among the frater- 
nity, whenever they faw the Father at hand, E qua 
ſpoſa, Ia mutiamo propoſtio, i. e. Here comes the bride, 
let us call a new cauſe. Yet: for all this he was ſo 
pleaſing and humble to all men, that not one could 
fay the Father ever gave him a harſh word, or an 
angry look, except when ny tas ad him in 


the public buſineſs. 


His abſtinence was ſo great, that "I lived, he : 
moſt part, upon (bread and fruit, eating very little 
flcth till he was paſt fifty- five, complaining that it 


made him ſick, and ſubject to great pains in the head. 


Many days he drank not at all, and when he was 


thirſty he us\d to go to the well and take but one 


draught, which made him ſo coſtive, that he com- 
monly ſtan three days, and ſometimes a weck, ber 


fore he had a ſtool, and when he had, it was painful 


to him, becauſe he was always troubled: with, the 


piles, attended with a procidentia of the rectum, and 


an hepatic fiux that continued to his old age. In the 


mean time he began to conſult phy ſi icians, tho he 


underſtood phy ſic 1⁰ we Fll, that he chaſe re ather ta 


= = 5 diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe them on their art, than to make uſe of 


their receipts: His friends however often adviſed 
him to drink wine; but ſo hard was it for him 


to alter his reſolution, when he had form'd a judg- 


ment, that he could never be brought to taſte it, 


except it was at the communion, till after the 3zoth 


year of his age; nor then, without much ado to 
perſwade him; and in che 41 remaming years of 
his life, he would drink no wine but white, be- 
cauſe of its reſemblance to the colour of water; 
and he ſaid before he dy'd, that one of the things 
he re pented of, was that he had been perſwaded to 
drink wine. His ſenſes were the moſt acute and 
lively that any man had. His taſte was ſo quick, 
that he diſcern'd a reliſh in things that to others 
were inſipid, and nicely diſtinguiſh'd the ſeveral In- 


gredients of ſuch as were compounded. 


As for his natural affections none knew how 95 
command themſelves better. As he would gratify 


his palate with no food which he thought hurtful, 


ſo he did not ſcruple the taking of any phyſie he 


| thought would do him good. 


He always reckon'd every day his laſt, and ſaid 
that he never.remember'd himſelf ſo young that he 
could hope to ſee another year; and, as is general- 
ly the temper of people who think they are not. 
long liv'd, his acquaintance obſerv'd that he never 
appear'd active or reſolute, but cold and indifferent 
do all actions of importance, till the importunities- 

of his friends, and the embroil'd ſtate of his coun- 


try, put him upon thoſe glorious ſervices which he 


afterwards performed, as denen of {tate to the 


molt ſerene Republic. 


Tho (as has been (aid) he was naturally rien 
and melancholy, yet he was neither ſevere nor mo- 
3 25 — 0 compaſſionate, that he would do injurx. 
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to no body, nor permit another, if it was in his 
Power to prevent it; and ſo tender was he, even to 
the creatures appointed by God for the fl pport of 
life, that in his latter days, except in the greateſt 
neceſſity, he would rather have faſted rhan kill'd any 
of them with his own hand, and feem'd to expreſs 
a compaſſionate diſpleaſure at the mention of the 
many living creatures he had formerly anatomized. 
Tho he had the ſtricteſt regard to juſtice in his wri- 
tings or converſation, yet he was more inclined | 
to mercy than ſeverity. . 
The Father, to his dying day, 0 never have 
more than one garment at a time, nor any ornament 
nor moveables in his chamber, but a portable qua- 
drant of Cxrtsr in the garden, a crucifix with a 
natural death's head at the foot, and three hour- 
laſſes. He never carry'd more money than what 
would ſuffice for one day's expence. He had no 
books but thoſe he was daily ſupply'd with from 
his great friends, which he had ſo treaſured up in 
his memory, that no prince in the world had a li- 
brary equal to it. He divided his time in this man- 
ner: After his private devotions, which he always 
began before ſun-rifing, he ſpent the morning in 
ſtudy, till the hour of common ſervice, on which he 
was a conſtant attendant; and the afternoon he em- 
ployed in operations of his own hand, tranſmuta- 
tions, ſublimations, and the like, or in buſineſs of 
the Rate, and converſation with men of letters. 
Tho' he ſeemed to rely on divine providence as 
entirely as if he thought ſecond cauſes not to be 
regarded, yet he never omitted the proper means, 
- where ſuch ſecond cauſes were likely” to r 
their Wente, n eh ts fa 
As to his infirmities of body; he; try 4 many re- 


medies ſor the Pr ocidentia of the Rectum; and when 
e he 
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he was about 55 years of age, he contrived an in- 
ſtrument with which he bore it up to the laſt day of 


his life, withont being cumberſome to him, or gi- 
ving the leaſt pain, as many others in the ſame caſe 


experienced, to whom he imparted his invention; 


for fo friendly and. generous was his natural temper, 


that he was always ready to communicate to every 
one according to their neceſſity. His hepatic flux 


indecd was not cur'd till ir had ſpent its courſe ; 


but the retention of his urine troubled him not after 
fifty-five, till he was ſeventy years old, 
Tho' ſeveral gentlemen and friers, whom he edu- 


cated, were compleat maſters of the mathematics, 


and of both natural and moral philoſophy ; yet to 


read lectures upon Ariſtotle, Plato, St. Thomas, Scoto, 
or Gratian, was ſo contrary to his genius, that he 


thought it a pedantic method, tending rather to ſup- 
ply perſons with ſophiſtical wit, than to increaſe 


knowledge or improve the mind, and to make men 


Riff in their opinions, than ſincerely inquiſitive after 


The Father was of fo very mild a diſpoſition, 


that whenever he was conſulted about any heinous 


offences committed againſt the ſtate, he ſoften'd the 
vindictive juſtice of the ſenators, as much as the 


caſe would bear. In ſhort, he always ſtrove to in- 


cline them to acts of clemency, never omitting his 


endeavours to reſtrain the violence of fiery ſpirits, 


yet humbly ſubmitting all to the wiſdom and pru- 


dence of the government. And even in his own, as 


well as other writings deſign'd for the preſs, he was 


ſo careful to ſtrike out every thing which might be 
offenſive, that defalcation took up more of his time 


than addition. He was ſo far from revenge, as has 
been already ſeen, that how unjuſt and intolerable 
ſoever his wrongs were, the moſt he was heard to 


| ſay, 
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ſay, bes way of reſentment, was, without altering 


the ſerenity of his countenance, Videat Dominzs @ re- 
quirat ; and he would even extenuate the injuries 


done him as much as poſſible, by ſaying that thoſe 
- who did them knew no better, or were oblig'd to it 

by intereſt. : 
Ne was ſo generous by nature, * chat when he was 


at the lowelt ebb of fortune he never deny'd his 


friends what was in his power to grant them. But 
tdho' the Republic allow'd him a handſome falary 

from the firſt time he enter'd into their ſervice, he 
made no more uſe of it than was conſiſtent with the 
povery of his order. Nevertheleſs, after he had 


been way-laid and ſtabb'd by the aflaſſins, he found 


it neceſſary, for his own defence, to accept of the 
whole proviſion made for him by the public, that 
he might be able to exerciſe ſuch acts of benevolence 
and liberality to the convent, as might intereſt them 
in his preſervation. For this end he took two friers 
into his ſervice, one to look after him, and the other 
to write for bim. To Frier Marco, who was his 
writer, he gave 600 ducats as a preſent, beſides 50 
per annum; and to the other, who was Frier Mar- 
nio, he gave 300 in bank to put forth 10 per cent. be- 
cauſe he might have ſubſiſtence, and 40 per annum 
afterwards. He alſo thought it convenient to be li- 
beral to thoſe who manag'd the bread and wine, and 
to ſome cooks he gave no leſs than 60 ducats in one 
year. He was allo very liberal to the convent upon 
other occaſions, inſomuch that to one man alone, 
ho only deſir d to borrow ſo much, he gave above 
2000 ducats ; for his manner of lending was always 


with this generous condition, that except he de- 


manded it, the debtor ſhould never offer to re pay 

him. Ard here we cannot but admire the happy 
i cc of his motto, which we find round his effi- 
gies; 
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gies; for it was his common ſaying, Imitiamo Dio e 


la natura, i. e. let us imitate God and nature; ſince 
whatever they give they never expect again; and 


let us avoid the vulgar error of thoſe, who think 
that to lend is to loſe, or elſe pnt a friend to the 


bluſh, by requiring ſecurity. * 


The Father was ſo far proof againſt the attacks 


of ambition and vain glory, that, beſides the many 
inſtances given of it in the courſe of his life, this 
was his conſtant advice, Si ſpiritus dominantis ſuper te 
aſcenderit, locum tuum ne deſeras, i. e. if the ſpirit of 


bearing rule ſtrive to get the maſtery over thee, be 
ſure to ſtand thy ground. And he uſed to ſay more- 
over, that he who walks upon ſtilts, or fits in a 


high place, does not leſſen his labour, but goes in 
greater danger. e 


He was fo modeſt, that he let his friends have the 


honour of publiſhing many of his ingenious diſcove- 
ries and compoſitions, and never ſet his name to 


what he printed himſelf. In ſhort, he was ſo little 
fond of perpetuating his memory, by any means 


whatſoever, that he would not ſo much as fit for 


| his picture; ſo that tho' many effigies of him go 


abroad for originals, yet they are all but copies of 


one ſaid to be in the gallery of a great king, which 


was taken by ſtratagem, for he would not give his 


conſent, tho' he was courted to it by kings and 
great princes; and eſpecially by the moſt illuſtrious 
and excellent ſenator lord Dominico Molini, his very 


good friend, and one whom the Father highly valu'd 


for his exquiſite knowledge of ancient and modern 
hiſtory, and of the ſtate of all the princes and go- 


vernments in Europe. This noble ſenator had pro- 
vided an eminent painter to take the Father's picture, 


and promiſed he ſhould not ſit at it above an hour, 
but could not obtain leave, tho' he got his confident 
= —— Pulzentio” 
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Fulgentio to ſecond his requeſt; inſomuch that being 
flatly deny'd, after he had kept the painter a fort- 
night in expectation, he was ſo much out of humor 


with the Father, that they did not ſpeak to each 
other for ſome months after, tho' there paſſed very 
few days in ſeventeen years before, in which they 


did not ſpend ſome hours together. _ 


His learning had render'd him ſo famous in all 


parts of Europe, that all perſons of quality who 


came to Venice were fond not only to ſee him, but, as 
is the cuſtom in thoſe parts, to enter in their books 
his remarkable {ayings. He had letters from the fa- 
mous Gillot, del Iſle, Leſchaſſier, Salmaſio, Richer, Boviel, 
Cafaubon, Thuanus, and other learned men in France. 
He had alſo the honour of letters from many princes, 
and of viſits from their ſons; and there was one 
great prince in particular, who ſending his ſon into 


Italy, charg'd him to viſit Orbis terrarum ccellum, 


meaning the Father. And when the Dutch embaſ- 
ſador Arſeus ſaw the Father croſs the anti-chamber, 
as he was waiting for the ſenate's anſwer to his 
commiſſion, he ſaid to one of the ſenators in his 
company, that having now ſeen the moſt eminent 
man in the world, he could not think much of the 


fatigue and expence of his journey, tho' the Vene- 


tians ſhould not grant his demands. Fulgentio adds 
moreover, that two crown'd heads invited him, by 
their embaſſadors, to enter into their ſervice ; but 
the Father, with terms of the greateſt acknowledg- 
ment, deſir'd to be excus'd from quitting the ſer- 
vice of the government under which he was born. 


In 1622, the year before the Father dy'd, the 


Prince of Conde coming to Venice, deſir d by all 


means to diſcourſe Father Paul, who not caring to 


be ſeen by him, the Prince ſo beſieged him in his 
monaſtery, that the Father often ſhut himſelf up in 


his 
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his cell without his dinner. The Prince, who knew 
he was within all the while, complain'd, with ſome 


uneaſineſs, that it was harder to get a f ght of Fa- 


ther Paul than of the Pope himſelf, But a Venetian 


gentleman who accompany'd the Prince, giving him 


to underſtand, that the Father, as a counſellor of 
ſtate to the Republic, could not anſwer to converſe 
with foreign princes, or their miniſters, without 
| licenſe from the Senate, the Prince not only got a 


permiſſion, but a command for the Father to ſee him. 


The Father obey'd with reluctance, becauſe he 
rightly ſuſpected that the Prince wanted him to re- 
ſolve not only his own queſtions, but thoſe ſtarted 


by the curioſity of others. However, the Father 


pre vail'd that their meeting might not be in the mo- 
naſtery, but in ſome public place, where others 
might be witneſſes of the nn which was 
in ſubſtance as follows: 

The Prince, who was a man of extraordinary 
FS and learning, wanted to know che Father's | 
opinion of the proteſtants in Fraxce, whom he was 
pleas'd to repreſent as dangerous to the government. 


But the Father ſeeing him condemn the men, with- 


out touching on the leaſt point of their doctrine, art- 
fully diverted him, by putting him in mind of the 


wiſdom and valour of the old Princes of Conde, his 
father and grandfather, of which the Prince quick- 


ly underſtood the meaning, and ſo that lubject was 


wavd. 


Then the Prince ask d his opinion about the diffe- 
rence of ſuperiority between the Pope and Councils; 


but the Father got clear of this queſtion alſo, by 


putting him in mind of the Sorbinne, and how much 


they were alter'd for the worſe ſince the admittance 
of the Jeſuits i into Fance. 


The 
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The Prince propos'd another queſtion, what he 


thought of the liberties of the Galican Church? But 


the Father paſs it over in general terms, ſaying that 
the Parliaments of France, and the Hor bonne itſelf, had 
maintain d theſe liberties as the natural rights of all 


Churches, and that they have been better defended 
in France from uſurpations than any where elſe. 


The Prince pur a fourth queſtion to the Father, 


about the lawfulneſs of being aſſiſted in war by 
thoſe who differ from us in religion: To which the 


Father ſaid no more, than that Pope Julius Il made 


uſe of the Turks at Bologna, and Paul TV of the 
 Griſons at Rome, calling them angels ſent from God 
to defend him, at the ſame time that he thought 


them heretics. They diſcourſed largely of the ex- 


communication- of Princes, and particularly whe- 
ther Princes, tho' excommunicate, have not the 
ſame right as ever, by the laws of God and nature, 
to the allegiance and obedience of their ſubjects; or 


whether they ought tamely to fit itill, and leave not 


only their crowns and ſcepters, but their lives, to 
the mercy of unnatural rebels and ſeditious incen- 


diaries. The Father's opinion upon this ſubject is 


. learnedly and fully ſhewn in the enſuing treatiſe. 
The Prince alſo ask'd him who wrote the Hi fiory of 
the Council of Trent. To which the Father anſwer' d, 


that it was ſtrange his highneſs did not know, after 


he had reported to the Venetian embaſſador, at the 

 Freach court, that the author of it was Frier Pau! 
And the Father only thought fit to add, that it 

Was very well known at Rome. x 


The diſpute betwixr the Republic of Venice and 


the Court of Rome, which was purely temporal, 


about juriſdiction, Fulgentio obſerves, was, by the 


| advocates of the Romiſb See, artfully ſuggeſted to 


be al:ogether ſpiritual and religious ; and he ** 
that 
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that they affirm'd, both from the pulpit and the 
preſs, that thoſe brave Senators, who maintain d 
the cauſe of the Republic, had a deſign to make 
Venice a proteſtant ſtate» He ſays further, that 
they particularly inveigh'd againſt Father Paul, 
as one who had not only ſtirr'd up the proteſtants 
to publiſh books againſt the Church of Rome, but 
had inſinuated to the noble Yenetians, that there was 
a neceſſity of altering» their religion, or the Popes 
would enſlave all Lay. But it ever there was a 
* falſhood in the world, ſays Fulgentio, this was 
ce one; for tho' the Father had as much charity as 
c any man for chriſtians of differing opinions, he 
* always taught and inculcated, that every chriſ- 
* tian, and much more princes, ovght, for the ſake 
of conſcience and good government, to endeavout 
the preſervation of the Roman catholic religion: 
That God had conſtituted princes as his lieute- 
nants, in all chriſtian ſtates, to be its protectors 
and nurling fathers: That they were bound to 
bleſs God continually, for placing them in the ca- 
tholic and apoſtolic Church of Rome; and that to 
abandon it would be the worſt misfortune that 
could befall them: That whatever might be the 
© abuſes in the Romiſb Church, they were only to be 
imputed to the members of it; that therefore no 
man ought to be wavering in that faith, and that 
the catholic princes eſpecially ſhould not ſuffer an 
alteration of the religion ſo much as to be men- 
tion d. He attributed the great diverſity of reli- 
gious orders and ſects to the groſs neglect of 
Princes, who, for their own intereſt or grandeur, 
© ſuffered deſigning men to impoſe continually on 
the people, under colour of devotion, without 
conſidering that every innovation gains ſome 
.. Credit among the vulgar, who are always —_— 
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© of ſuperſtition ; that religion is moulded by it to 
* ſuch form as ſhall beſt anſwer the ends of thoſe 
* who manage it; and that time and cuſtom tranſ- 
mit it to poſterity with the ſtamp of authority.“ 

Here Fulgentio touches on the Father's opinion of 
Popes, Canons, and the rights of Princes; but theſe 
articles are fo fully treated of, under particular 
chapters, in the enſuing diſcourſe, that tis need- 
leſs to mention them in this place. ge 
Huulgentio tells us, that for all this the court of 
| Rome proceeded fo far, as to brand the Father for a 
man of no religion. But is it poſſible, ſays he, that 

ſo ſpotleſs a lite as the Father led ſhould be char- 

geable with atheiſm and impiety, or that any argu- 
ment ſhonld be drawn for ſo monſtrous an accuſation 
from the Father's great learning, conſidering that the 
holy ſcriptures impute atheiſm to ignorance, and 

the uncontroll'd affections of the mind! 3 
At the ſame time that Pulgentio celebrates the 
Father for his great piety and devotion, he defies 

any man to tax him with favouring ſuperſtition, 
either in his words or actions. 

He takes particular notice, that when the Father 
was advanced in years, he not only converſed with 
the ſenators of his own age, but with the young 
nobiliry, ro whom he wasa treaſury of records and 
hiſtory. One of them, Signior Marco Erniſano, was 
ſo dear to him, tlat notwithſtanding the Father's 
great and important employments, he had accels to 
him wherever he came; and if the Father was very 
buſy, he always took the liberty to deſire him to 
retire, and he comply'd without taking it amils. 
Father Paul bleſs'd God that he had met with one 
man that ſpoke to him without a mask, for Sign.or 
Marco let him fully into the characters of all perſons, 
and the ſtate of all aftairs at Venice; and, when 105 

| | oy 77 Ather 
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5 Father was in his declining age, modeſtly rallied 
bim for perſuing his ſtudies with more incenſeneſs 
than was ſuitable to his years. 


Father Paul was ſo ſubject to fevers, that every 
little accident threw him into long and violent ones, 


in which he obſerv'd a regimen very different from 


the commbn practice; for he would not alter his 
ordinary diet, nor. keep his bed, but roſe to read, 


_ write, ſtudy, and perform all his uſual functions ; ſo 


that no body could tell when he was ſick, but by 


his aſpect. If a raging fit came upon him in the 


day-time, he would lay himſelf along in his cloaths 


upon a cheſt or a table, but ſeldom in his bed. He 


appointed his own hours for eating; and when he 
took phyſic it was of his own preſcription, not com- 


pounded, but imple, as caſſia, manna, or the like. 


He publickly declared it as his opinion, that the 
common practice of phyſicians in preſcribing, and 
of patients in taking ſo many purgations and other 


recipes, only ſerv'd to protract recoveries ; and that 


to confine people, eſpecially thoſe in years, to their 


beds, and make them fo ſuddenly abandon their 


uſual diet and exerciſes, naturally tended to weaken 
them. This was the Father's conſtant method of 


governing himſelf, till he was fixty-one years of age, 
when he was ſeiz' d with a violent fever, that held 
him eighteen days together, in the hot month of 
July, during which he had no appetite for either 
meat or drink, bur loath'd all that came near him ; 
fo that he was forc'd to take the advice of doctors, 
which Fulgentio ſays was the firſt time that he 
knew him reſign himſelf to phyſicians. The public 
having appointed them to attend him, he had many 
viſits from them, but often complain'd of his being 


oblig' d to alter his uſual merhods and to take others 


opinions of himſelf before his own. The phy- 


5. ſicians, 
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ficians, and particularly his old friend Santorio, told 


him he was a dying man ; but the Father rightly 


gueſs'd he ſhould not die that bout, and rallied 

his friend Fulgentio for being ſo much concern'd at 
what Santorio had ſaid. Santorio going afterwards to 
ſee him, and feel his pulſe, the Father ask'd him 


why he would go to flatter him, after he had al- 
ready declar'd him a dead man; and when Santo- 


io preſcrib'd afles milk againſt his drineſs, he mer- 
rily thank'd him for his advice, ſaying, that he 
thought a man of above ſixty years of age, as he 
then was, too old to be a foſter-brother to the 
young aſs of whoſe milk he preſcrib'd him a part. 
Fulgentio adds, that he was thus merry and facetious 
in all his ſickneſles ;, and that tho' he was above ſix- 
ty, before he ſubmitted himſelf to phyſicians, yet in 
the latter years of his life he choſe to truſt to the 
skill of thoſe of the faculty, rather than to his own. 


Ihe Father was not a little to be admir'd for ſuch 


a happy union of virtues, as are rarely to be met 
with in one and the ſame perſon. For both in his 
converſation and writings he was learned and 
humble, and wiſe and courteous. Tho' retir'd, he 


was active; ſerious, and pleaſant; ſharp, but in- 
offenſive 3 his ſtyle being both conciſe and plain, 


| ſweet and manly. Fulgentio, who ſaw the notes he 
left behind him upon humane nature, thinks that no 


philoſopher ever div'd ſo far into that knowledge as 


he did. He uſed, nevertheleſs, to bluſh when he 
heard himſelf prais'd for any of his excellent parts, 
and he avoided a very polite learned gentleman of his 


acquaintance, for no other reaſon bur becauſe he al- 
ways ſaluted him with the title of Muſtriſſimo Padre; 


and he deſir d Fulgentio to tell him how much he diſ- 
lik'd ſuch compliments; but the gentleman ſaid, to 


whom 
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whom then can that title be due, if not to that angel 
of heaven? and whenever he enquired after the Fa- 
ther's health, he uſed this or the like expreſſion, ho 
does that angel of paradiſe? | ” 

The Father, however, was not without his 
Foibles, being at firſt, like moſt other men of pro- 
found learning, ſomewhat rigid, untractable, and 
hard to pleaſe, as at length himſelf own'd, when 
told of it; but he ſo combated thoſe defects, that he 
intirely conquer'd them, and, as has been already 
ſhewn, became no leſs affable, mild, and obſequious, 


than he was religious, wiſe, and learned. He was 


indeed to the laſt as ſlow in his reſolutions, as he 
was quick in his ſpeculations ; but this Fulgent/o im- 
puted to his extraordinary knowledge of hiſtory, 
and to his affiduous obſervation of examples and 
events, which, ſays he, naturally makes wiſe men 
cautious and diffident of their own notions and opi- 
nions. „ 3 
Fulgentio, before he cloſes his dear friend's illuſ- 
trious character, juſtly obſerves how impoſſible it is, 
eſpecially in ariſtocracies, to find a body ſo united 
for the good of the public, in which there are not 
ſome who will hate, threaten, and perſecute thoſe 
who thwart their intereſts, affections, and deligns, 
be the oppoſition ever ſo juſt and neceſſary: And 
here he laments the unhappy fate of Father Paul, 
who, by his conſtant poſtponing all private views 
to the public honour and juſtice, gain'd the ill- 
will of ſeveral great families in the ſenate, which 
ſome of them could not diſſemble even while 
he was living. But his death was fo lamented 
by others of the chief ſenators, that when they 
vilited his cell, which very many did upon that oc- 
cation, they were pleas'd to obſerve the religious 
„ e 
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poverty of it, and ſaid it was a paradiſe where a 
good angel dwelt,* 599 55 
. Fulgentio was one of the firſt that went about to 
honour the Father's memory by ſome monument, 
and would very probably have done it, if the con- 
vent of Servi had not hinder'd him, by reſolving to 
make it a public act. But the Senate of Venice de- 
cided the diſpute, by decreeing that there ſhould be 
a monument and an inſcription, at the charge of 
the State, which, ſays Fulgentio, is like to be the 
more magnificent and durable, becauſe as yet 
there is nothing done in it. F But tho” he has been 
now dead very near a century, yet he ſtill lives, and 
ever will live, in his own and the works of other 
great men of all nations, who were his contempo- 
raries and admirers, with whoſe character of him 
we ſhall conclude his life, after giving the following 
catalogue of the learned and uſeful tracts he left 
behind him, calculated not only for the ſervice 
of the Venetians, but for the whole republic of lear- 
ning, and the common caule of chriſtianity through- 
af l | — - 
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* Morery, in his Hiſtorical Dictionary, ſays, the people uſed 
to pray at the Father's grave, as ſuppoſing him a ſaint in hea- 
ven, till Pope Urban VIII. forbad it. | | | 
I The hate Biſhop Burnet, who was at Venice in 1685, ſays 
that he viſited the convent of Servi, and was ſurprized to find 
Father Paul not ſo much eſteemed there as elſewhere. But 

Mr. Miſſen, who likewiſe viſited this convent in 1688, ſays 
that he found the friers to have a great veneration for the 
Father's memory; and that they ſaid, though they knew not 
where his body lay, they did not doubt but God would dil- 
Cover it in due time. Mr. Miſſen adds, that he ſaw and took 
a a dranght of that dagger the Father ſo juſtly call'd Sum 
Ro ami, Which, till 1709. when he heard it was remov'd, 
was to be {oen ar the foot of the crucifix, which is upon the 
Alt ir 07 St. fro drier, near the tomb of Thomas Libomanus, 
g_molt over-ag:iutt that of the Doge Andrew Verdramends 
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out Europe. They are, beſides many anonymous 
pieces of ſeveral kinds, 


1. Hiſtory of the Council of Trent. * 
2. Treatiſe of the Eye. Under the name of Aqua- 
— RS 

3. Treatiſe of Excommunication. Yn 

4. Another on the ſame ſubject, with his defence 


of Johannes Gerſon againſt cardinal Bellar min. 


5. Conſiderations upon the Cenſure. | 
6. Le Confirmationi, being a defence of the conſi- 


derations, under the name of Fulgentio, againſt frier 


Bovio. Yo 
7. Supplement to the hiſtory of the Uſcoques. 
8. De jure aſylou Petri Sarpi Juris (the name he was 

9. Treatiſe of the Inquiſition at Venice. 
10. Hiſtory of the Venetians during the Inter dict. 
The two laſt tranſlated into Latin by Dr. 
Bedell, afterwards : biſhop of Kilmore. 
The latter was printed in 1626 by the 
Bucks at Cambridge. It was alſo tranſ- 
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* The Venetians deſiring Father Paul to write an anſwer to 


a book that was publiſhed during the quarrel with Rome, in- 
titled Scrutinio del la Liberta Veneta, or an inquiry into the 


Venetian liberties ; the Father told them he had an anſwer 
ready, and delivered them the hiftory of this Council, which 
he deſign'd to have intitled Concilia Tridentina Eviſcerata ; but 


being appriſed of the danger of it by his friends, he alter'd 
his mind. It came firſt into the world by the means cf 


Mark Anthony de Dominis archbiſhop of Haluto, who being 


_ exaſperated by the court of Rome, got it printed at London 


in 1619. Bedell, who tranſlated part of it, ſays it was divided 
into eight tomes. We find it was tranſlated twice into re, 


once by Deodati, and another time by M. Amelot de la Hon ſay; 


but both thoſe tr inſſations are reckon'd faulty. There is an 
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| lated into Erglih the ſame year by Dr. 


Potter, and printed by Bill the TA: 8 
Printer. 


11. Rights of Sovereigns, &C. firſt printed in | Haljan 


and French 1 in Holland, in 1721. 


12. Hiſtory of the Valteline. | 
13. Maxim: of the Government of Venice. 
14 Traft of matters beneficiary. 


„ „ "TWO dthers upon the Dominion of the Adri- 
atic Sea. 


Out of the many great teſtimionies that might be 


collected, we have made choice of theſe that follow, 


which not only ſupport the mighty character Ful- 
gentio has given the Father, but contain ſome par- 
ticulars which he ſcems to have been unacquainted 


with. 
I. Mark Anthony de Dominic, Arxcnpisnonr OF 


SpALATo, who deſerting the Church of Rome came 
over to England, and was by King James I. made Dean 
„ Windſor. ] This was the Perſon, who, as was 
before obſerv'd, had the chief hand in publiſhing oy 
the firſt edition of the Father's Hiſtory of the Council 


of Trent; and he inſcrib'd it to his majeſty, with 
the following eulogium on its great author, the fame 
which Mr. Bedel quores in his dedication of the 
Father's Treatiſe of the Interdif# to King Charles I. 

* He was a man of great learning, judgment, 
and integrity, and of a moſt even diſpoſition ; 


40 


*© the diſadvantages of a cramp d education, made 


it manifeſt that he fram'd his life by the rule of 
** the world around him. He heard with uneaſi- 
neſs any indecent reflections on the Church of 


< 


- Rome, and yet he ſhow'd an 3 earneſt diſſent from 
© thole 


ne who molt ſincerely endeavour'd to compoſe 
1 ecclefiaiivnt diſcord, and who, notwithſtanding 


a good conſcience, and not by the prejudices of 


FaTueR PAUL. Exii; 
© thoſe who regarded its abuſes and corruptions 
s ag ſacred inſtitutions. He was moreover a ſteady 
« adherent to, and conſtant follower of the truth, 
« and thought it his duty to receive and embrace 
4 it wherever he found it, 

II. Sir Henxy WO T TON, whom King James I. 
ſent three times embaſſador to the ſtate of Venice.] 
This Gentleman having been well acquainted with 
the Father, and lived hard by his monaſtery, gave a 
very good account of him to his friends here, which 
is tranſmitted to us in his remains, called Re/liquiz 
IWottoniane, printed by Meſſieurs Tecke and Saubridge 
in 1685, The firſt thing we ſhall take notice of, is 
a letter which Sir Henry ſent to King Charles I. in 
1627, recommend ing William Bedell, who had been 


his firſt chaplain at Venice, to the vacant poſt of pro-! 


voſt of the college of Dublin, which he according- 
ly obtain'd and enjoy'd, till he was advanc'd to the 
biſhoprick of Kilmore. Sir Henry thought he could 
not give his favorite a greater encomium, than to 
let his Majeſty know how much he was eſteem'd by 
the great Father Paul. Therefore, ſays he, © this 
** 15 the man whom Padre Paolo took, I may ſay, 
** into his very ſoul, with whom he communicated 
the inwardeſt thoughts of his heart, and from 
* whom he profeſſed to have receiv'd more know- 
* ledge in all divinity, both ſcholaſtical and poſi- 
tive, than from any that he had ever practiſed in 
his days; of which all the paſſages were well 
_ © known to the king your father, &. _ 
The ſecond is a letter dated January 17, 1637. 
which Sir Henry ſent, with the Father's picture in- 
cloſed, to the provoſt and regius profeſſor of divi- 
nity in Cambridge. In it are theſe words: 3 

el make bold to ſend you, for a new year's gift, 
La certain memorial, not altogether unworthy of 
: * ſome 
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« ſome entertainment under your roof; namely, a | 
te true picture of Padre Paolo the Servita, which was 
ce firſt taken by a painter whom 1 ſent unto him 
from my houſe then neighbouring his monaſtery, 
-** 1 have newly added thereunto a title of mine own 
© conception, Concilii Tridentini Eviſcerator ; and had 
* ſent the frame withal, if it were portable, which 
ce is but of plain deal, colour d black like the habit 
« of his order. You have a luminous parlour — In 
that room I beſeech you to allow it a favourable 
e place for my ſake: And if any ſhall ask, as in the 
© table of Cebes, Tivo; E51 70 © &yuhua, Lam deſirous 
to characterize a little unto you ſuch part of his 
** nature, cuſtoms, and abilities, as I had occaſion 
to know by ſight or by inquiry. 
He was one of the humbleſt things that could 
be ſeen within the bound of humanity ; the very 
pattern of that precept, Quanto doctior tanto ſub- 
e miſſior, and enough alone ro demonſtrate, that 
* knowledge well digeſted non inflat: Excellent in 
c poſitive, excellent in ſcholaſtical and polemical 
* divinity : A rare mathematician, even in the moſt 
abſtruſe parts thereof, as in algebra and the 
e theoriques; and yet withal ſo expert in the hiſto- 
_ © ry of plants, as if he had never peruſed any book 
but nature. Laſtly, a great canoniſt, which was 
_ © the title of his ordinary ſervice with the ſtate: 
And certainly, in the time of the Pope's inter- 
dict, they had their principal light from him. 
29 When he was either reading or writing alone, his 
e manner was to ſit fenc'd with a caſtle of paper 
© about his chair, and over head; for he was of 
© our lord of St. Alban's opinion, that all air is pre- 
* datory; and oſpecially hurtful when the ſpirits are 
_ © moſt employ'd. You will find a ſcar in his face, 


8 cha at was from a Roman aflaſſinate, that ald 
have 
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© have kill'd him as he was turned to a Wall near 
* to his convent; and if there were not a greater 
« providence about us, it might often have been eaſily 
done, eſpecially upon ſuch a weak and wearyiſh 
£ „ body. He was of a quiet and ſettled temper, 
** which made him prompt in his counſels and 
anſwers; and the ſame in conſultation which 
Themiſtocles was in action, Auvrooged ite FuavlraroGy 
* as will appear unto you in a paſſage between him 
* and the Prince of Conde. | Here Sir Henry confirms 
e the dialogue that Fulgentio relates between the Father 
and that Prince.] Then he gives an account, that 
© when the Archbiſhop of Spalato above-mention'd 
return'd, upon ſome diſcontent, from England to 
Rome, where he renounc'd the Proteſtant religion, 
cardinal Ludovifio, nephew to Pope Gregory XV, 
went to welcome him into the lap of the Church, 
and told him that the Pope expected he ſhould re- 

cant ſome books he had publiſh'd whilſt he ſtood 
ein revolt; but that as to The Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent, tho' the archbiſhop had an epiſtle be- 
tore the original edition, the Pope would not preſs 
ce him to diſown it; Becauſe, ſaid the cardinal, we 
* know well enough that Frier Paul is the author of that 
. © brat. But Sir Henry ſays, that, to his knowledge, 
no ſuch recantation was ever printed, whether be⸗ 
< cauſe he dyd ſoon after, or whether the court of 
* Rome thought, upon farther conſideration, that 
things extorted with fear carry no credit, even 
by the Prztor's edict, Nevertheleſs, other 'hiſto- : 
ries of that time tell us that he dy'd in priſon, 
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* were burnt for hereſy in Hora feld. Sir Henry 


concludes his remarkable letter as follows. © Thus 
El have taken pleaſure to remember that man 
Cc 


: whom God appointed and furniſh d for a proper 
— — 5 inſtru⸗ 


and that after his death his corpſe and writings 
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© pair of cards, and the dice ſo many years were 


that for his ſake he compiled The Hiſtory of the 
© Council of Trent, which, as faſt as it was written, 


Motion, Mr. Bedell, &c. to King James and the 


I Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and publiſhed here both 
jn Engliſb and Latin. The Doctor remarks farther, 


c 


niſter at the Court of the Duke of Savoy.) In the 


in which he has theſe very words: © Signior Donato, 
5 
cc 
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« inſtrument to anatomiſe that pack of reverend 
© cheaters, among whom (I ſpeak of the greater | 
part, exceptis ſanioribus) religion was ſhuffled like a 


E ſet upon us. 

Dr. Iſaac Walton, who wrote Sir Henry's life, takes 
notice, That the conteſt betwixt the Pope and 
* the Republic was the occaſion of Father Paul's 
* knowledge of and intereſt with King James; and 


« was ſent in ſeveral ſheets in letters, by Sir Henry - 


That the report of the Penetians being inclined to 
turn proteſtant, obtained the more credit, be- 
« cauſe Sir Henry Wotton was often in conference 
* with the Senate, and his chaplain Bedell more 
* often with Father Paul. 

III. Sir IS AAC WARE, who was King James's Mi- 


Cabala, which was printed at London in 1654, there 
is a letter from Sir /ſaac, dated from Turin in October 
1619, and directed to the then ſecretary of ſtate; 
© who was the Venetian embaſſador, hath not been 

wanting to ruin, as far as he could, Padre Paolo 
* and Fulgentio, two perſons in Venice that have 
done his Majeſty very long and faithful Service, 
as by an incloſed paper your honour may ſee, 
which is an abſtract of a letter written from Ful- 
* gentio-. N. B. We don't find this abſtract' in the 
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IV. Dr. BuRN Er, the late biſhop of Sarum. | In his 
Life of Dr. Milliam Bedell, biſhop of Kilmore, he 
gives this Character of F ather Paul. 
* He was equally eminent for vaſt learning and 
& moſt conſummate prudence, and was at once one 
© of the greateſt divines and of the wiſeſt men of his 
« age, But to commend the celebrated hiſtorian of 
* the Council of Trent, is a thing ſo needleſs that I 
ce may well ſtop- Yet it muſt needs raiſe the cha- 
© racer of Bedell much, that an Italian, who beſides 
« the caution that is natural to the country, and 
t the prudence that obliged one in his circumſtances 
© to a more than ordinary diſtruſt of all the world, 
© was tied up by the ſtrictneſs of that government 
to a very great reſervedneſs with all people, yet 
* took Bedell into his very foul, &c. repeating Sir 
Henry Wotton' character of him in his aforeſaid 
letter recommendatory to King Charles. 
The biſhop ſays, “ That the Father aſſiſted 
* Bedell in acquiring the Italian Tongue, in which 
c he became a perfect maſter; and that in requital 
© he drew a Grammar of the Ex gliſb tongue for 
c the Father's uſe; and he allo tranſlated the 
« Engliſo Common- Prayer Book into Halian, which 
Father Paul, and the ſeven divines, who, during 


„ interdict, were commanded by the ſenate 


55 


© both to preach and write againſt the Pope's au- 
© thority, liked ſo well, that 1 they reſolved to have 
« made it their pattern, in caſe the difference be- 
_ © tween the Pope and them had produced the effect 
which they hoped and long'd for. The intimacy 
between them grew ſo great and ſo public, that 
* when Father Paul was wounded by thoſe aſſaſſins 
* that were ſet on by the court of Rome to deſtroy 
* 1o redoubted an enemy, upon the failing of which 
attempt a guard was ſet on him by the ſenate, 
N « that 
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that knew how to value and preſerve ſo great a 


< treaſure, and much precaution was uſed before 
any were admitted to come to him, Bedell was ex- 
** cepted out of their rules, and had free acceſs to 


him at all times. They had many and long diſ- 
“ courſes concerning religion. He found Father Paul 
© had read over the Greek New Teſtament with fo 
much exactneſs, that (as Fulgentio tells us in his 
life) he had mark'd every word of it: And when 
 Bedell ſuggeſted to him critical explications of 


ſome paſſages which he had not underſtood be- 
* fore, he received them with tranſports of one 
that leap'd. for joy, and that valu'd the diſcove- 
ries of divine truth beyond all other things. 

The biſhop takes notice of a book printed by 


& 


Thomas Maria Caraffa à Jeſuit, containing ſeveral. 
hundred theſes of philoſophy and divinity, and by 
him dedicated to the Pope, with ſuch an impudent 


and extravagant inſcription, as no true chriſtians 
could read without aſtoniſhment, it being inſcribed 


To Pavr V. the Vics-Gov, the moſt invincible 
Monarch of the Chriſtian Commonwealth, and the moſt 
zealous Aſſerter of the Papal Omnipotency. But the Bi- 
| hop ſays, © That Bede obſerving the numeral let- 
© ters of the firſt words, Paulo V. Vict-Deo, 

e being put together, made exactly 666, the number 
of the beaſt in the Revelations, he communica- 


« ted this to Father Paul and the ſeven divines, 


* who carry'd it to the Doge and Senate; and that 


"KC 


it was entertained almoſt as if it had come from 
40 
* their territories, that here was a certain evidence 
* that the Pope was Anti-chriſt. : 


The Biſhop obſerves, © That at laſt the breach 


cc 


between the Pope and the Republic was brought 
ſo near a criſis, that it was expected a total ſe- 
„ paration, 


heaven; and it was publickly preached in all 
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,Aration, not only from the Court, but the 
Church of Rome, was like to follow upon it; and 
that it was forwarded by Father Paul and the 
ſeven divines with ſo much zeal, as well as pru- 
dence, that Father Paul and the ſeven divines 
preſſed Mr. Bedell to move the embaſſador, who 
was his patron Sir Henry Motton, to preſent King 
James's premonition to all Chriſtian Princes and 
ſtates, which was then put in Latin, to the Se- 
nate, and that they were confident 1t would pro- 
duce a great effect; but the embaſſador could not 


be prevailed on to do it, tho? Father Paul, with 


the ſeven divines, and many others, were weary 
of the corruptions of their worſhip, and groaning 
for a reformation. But when the reconciliation 


with Rome was concluded, Father Paul was out 


of all hopes of ever bringing things back to ſo 


promiſing a conjuncture; upon which he wiſhed 
he could have left Venice, and come over to Eng- 


land with Mr. Bedell; but he was ſo eſteem'd by 
the Senate for his great wiſdom, that he was con- 
ſulted by them as an oracle, and truſted with 
their moſt important ſecrets; ſo that he ſaw it 
was impoſſible for him to obtain his conge ; and 
therefore he made a ſhifr ro comply, as far as 


he could, with the eſtabliſhed way of their wor- 


ſhip; but he had in many things particular me- 


thods, by which he rather quieted than ſatisfied 


his conſcience. In ſaying of maſs he paſſed over 
many parts of the canon ; and in particular thoſe 
prayers in which that ſacrifice was offered up to 


the honour of ſaints. He never pray'd to ſaints, 
nor joyn'd in thoſe parts of the offices that went 


againſt his conſcience ; and as in private confeſ- 
ſions and diſcourſes he took people off from thoſe 
abuſes, and gave them right notions of the puri- 

| | | Iv, LC | 
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« ty of the chriſtian religion; ſo he hoped he 60 
* was ſowing ſeeds that might be fruitful in an- 0 
other age; and thus he believed he might live c 
innocent in a Church that he thought defiled. 
And when one preſſed him hard in this matter, 
and objected that he {till held communion with 
an 1dolatrous Church, and gave it credit by ad- 
hering outwardly to it, by which means others, 
who depended much on his example, would be 
likewiſe encourag'd to continue init; all the 
anſwer he made was, that God had not given 
him the ſpirit! of Luther. He expreſſed great 
tenderneſs and concern for Bedell when he par- 
ted with him; and ſaid that both he and many 
others would have gone over with him, if 
it had been in their power; but that he might 
© never be forgot by him, he gave him his picture, 
** with a Hebrew Bible without points, and a little 
Hebrew Plalter, in which he wrote ſome ſentences 
expreſſing his eſteem and friendſhip for him; and 
with theſe he gave him the invaluable manyſcript 
* of The Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, together with 
* the Hiſtories of the Interdict and the Inquiſition; be- 
* ſides other papers of great importance, which 
were afterwards loſt ; for in Mr. Bedel''s letter to 
© Dr.#/ard, he mentions a collection of letters that 
were ſent him weekly from Rome, during the con- 
reſts between the Jeſuits and Dominicans, concer- 
ning the efficacy of grace, of which Father Pau/ 
ſent him the originals, but would not allow him 
to print them. J TEE. 
V. M. Jukitv, the famous French divine, who 
abridg'd Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council ot 
Trent; and wrote, beſides other ſolid diſcom ſes, thoſe called 
the Paſtoral Letters. ] In his twenty-firſt letter he ſays, 

FE The Father knew the corruption of the Roman 

. . Church, 
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« Church, at leaſt, as well as Luther, made no ſe- 


« cret of it, and no eminent proteſtant paſſed by 


ce Fenice to whom he did not diſcover himſelf con- 


cerning it. They often repreſented to him, how 
c 


© obliged he was in conſcience to break with a 
« Church, the impurity and idolatry whereof he 
© {© well underſtood; but he had a thouſand rea- 


* ſons to offer in his own behalf, ſaying ſometimes 


© that he ſeparated the good from the bad, ſome- 
© times that he was of uſe to a thouſand perſons 


_ © who lay hid, and had good ſentiments. And at 


e laſt, when preſſed hard, he would own that God 
* had not given to him the heart and ſpirit of Lu- 
« ther, Upon the whole, ſays M. Jurieu, tis cer- 
* tain that if Father Paul had been of the temper 
« and ſpirit of Luther, Venice had been at this day 
* what Geneva is; and if Luther, Zuinglins, and 
Calvin, had been of the temper and ſpirit of Fa- 

* ther Paul, all Europe had been yet what Venice is 

oo wes 
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VI. Sir THOMAS Po PE BL O UNT Bart. in his 
Cenſura celebriorum Authorum, quotes ſome authori- 
ties to prove that Father Paul was the firit that diſ- 


covered the circulation of the blood; but this be- 


ing a matter too important to be taken intirely up- 


on the credit of thoſe authorities, and Father Paul 


wanting not the accefſion of any honour that does 


| not really belong to him, an Engliſh chirurgeon has 
been conſulted upon this ſubje&, who is celebrated 


tor one of the moſt accurate, and indefatigable 
inquirers of this age into ancient and modern 
hiltory, eſpecially that of phyſic and chirurgery, 


and who was not long ago, for his ſervices to the 


faculty in that reſpe&, admitted a fellow of the 


royal ſociety. The Perſon here meant is Mr. lliam 
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Beckett, who has jaſt publiſhed that curious diſſerta- 


tion concerning the Touching for the Cure of the King's 
Evil, in two letters to Dr. Heigertabl phyſician to 
his Ma jeſty, and Sir Hans Sloan Bart. This gentle- 


man, whole opinion commands no {mall deference, 


ſeems to give the merit of the diſcovery of this 
noble ſecret to our learned cduntryman Dr. ailium 


| Harvey, who was chief phyfician to King Janies and 


King Charles I. and profeſſor of ma athemat ics and 
chirurgery in the College of Phyſitians in London, 
However, we will firſt give Sir Thomas Pate Bleunt's 
tellimonies, together with Pulgentio's account of this 


matter in favour of Fatlicr Paul; and then bring 


Mr. Beckett's teſtimony in favour of Dr. Haz Ve), ſub⸗ 


mitting both to the judgment of the curious. Sir 
Thomas's teſtimonies are theſe. 


Johannes Leonicenus, who ſays, tome 1. of 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, « That Father 
Paul diſcovered the circulation 'of the blood and 
©& the valves of the veins, but that he did not care 
to Publiſh it for fear of bringing a ſtorm upon 
him, becauſe he was ſo much ſuſpected befote, 
that his very Karting of this new hy potheſis was 
enough to have confirmed him for a heretic in 


ce 


countries of the inquiſition. Therefore he di- 


vulged his ſecret to no body but Aquapendente, 
and the Engliſh embaſſador. The former was ex- 
ceeding cautious how he reveal'd it, and ſtaid till 
the Father was dead before he put the book, 
which he had compos'd touching the valves of 
the veins, into the hands of the Republic of 
Fenice; and foraſmuch as even the leaſt novelties 
make a mighty noſe in that country, the book 
was conceal'd in the library of St. Marks. But 
tonitenus Obſt: :rves, thar 48. Aqua pendente made no 
ſeruple however to reveal the ſecret to a very Err 
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* rious young gentleman, Mr. Harvey, who ſtudied 
« under him at Padua; and as Father Paul had al- 


* ſo imparted it to the E;g/jh embaſſador, thole 


* two Engliſh men returning home, and finding 


* themſeives in a free country, publiſhed the hypo- 
* theſis, and having confirmed it by e 
„had all the honour of it. 
Carolus Frdcaſſatus, in his prefatory epiſtle to 
Maulpighius, fays that a certain falian found out the 
circulation of the blood before Harvey; and John 
IWalzus, in his epiſtle to Bartholinus a phyſician ot 
eminence in Sweden, brings Father Paul upon the 
ſtage as the firſt diſcoverer of that noble ſecret. 
Dan. Geo. Morhof ſays alſo, that the Father diſ- 
covered the circulation before Harde), and takes no- 
tice that the Exgliſ were angry with Bartholinus 
that he ſhould go about to rob their doctor of the 
glory of the invention. This Morhof adds that the 


Father, whom he calls the Ph of his Age, wrote 


to Lade Caſaubon in Englund, to make intereſt for him 
with the King, if the ill ſtate of affairs ſhould o- 
blige him to leave Venice. 

Falgentio's account of this matter is as follows: 


The diſcovery of the valves of the veins was 
—£ firſt ſtarted by Aquapmndente at a public anatomy 


but there are ſtill living many eminent and lear- 
ned phyſicians, among w.om are Santorio and 
* Peter Aſſelineau a Frenchman, who know that it 
was no ſpeculation or invention of Aquapenderte, 
but of Father Paul's; who, conſidering the gra- 
vity and weight of the blood, conceived a 55 
tion that it could not ſtay in the veins, except 
there were ſome bunch to hold it in, ſome folds 
or ſhuttings, at the opening and cloſing of which 
there was given a paſlage and necetfary eg ili tuin 
0 life: And vu his own natural judgment he 
| £2 © apply'd 
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apply'd himſelf to diſſections with ſo much accu- 
racy, that he found out thoſe valves, and the 
right uſe of them, obſerving that the ſtop'd and 
hinder'd the blood from dilating iel, by its own 
weight, into the veins; and that otherwiſe the 
blood, by running up and down with too much 
liberty, and in too great a quantity, might eaſily 
ſuffocate the natural heat of thoſe parts which 
ought to receive their nouriſhment from it. Con- 
ſequently, he diſcovered that an athletic habit of 
body was ſo dangerous, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe the great quantity of blood in the veins 
might hinder the uſe of thoſe valves, and there- 


by produce a ſuffocation, for want of ventilation. 


Of this he gave account to ſome friends of that 
profeſſion, and eſpecially to Aquapendente, who 
made a very great uſe of it in a public anatomy, 
after which ſeveral famous authors treated more 


largely of the ub ject. 


Mr. Beckett's teſtimony on the ack ſide of the 


queſtion is as follows: © Dr. Wilian Aarvey, a 
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© perſon born for the good of mankind, has been 

-generally allow'd to be the author of that great 
and noble diſcovery of the circulation of the 
blood. To go about to enumerate all the authors 
that have aſcribed this to him would be an end- 
leſs task; I ſhall therefore only take notice of 


* what has been principally objected to it by one 


or two writers, who have ungenerouſly, ſince his 
death, endeavoured to rob him of this deſerved 
honour. He himſelf, in one of his epiſtles to 
Riolan, tells us that various were the cenſures 
paſſed on his book of the circulation of the blood, 
publiſhed ſeveral years before that time: Some 
„ highly approv'd of the performance, ſome raiſed 

hs :- objections 
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objections againſt it in a private, others in a pub- 
lic manner, which he anſwer'd. But all this time 
we hear nothing of any body's putting in a claim, 


as a ſharer in the diſcovery, except Honoratz#s 
Faber, who was ſo vain as to pretend to it, tho 


 Hervey's book on this ſubject had been printed ten 
years betore Faber wrote of it. Qur author Harvey 
had more than once in his writings, which were 


ſoon ſpread over Europe, attributed the whole of 


© the invention to himſelf : He demonſtrates by 
what traces, as it were, he was led to ſo happy 


a thought ; and for above nine years together 
the college of phyſicians in Londin could teſtify 
with what application he engaged himſelf in his 
affair, in order to be certain of the truth of it, 
before he made this diſcovery public ; yet in all 
this time, which could not probably amount to 
leſs than twenty years, we hear nothing of any 
ones having any juſt pretenſions to the right of 
this diſcovery but himſelf. But at length, as 


merit always procures envy, a ſtory began to be 


trump'd up, in order to eclipſe Dr. Harvey's renown, 


by one Walzus, a profeſſor of phyſic at Leyden, who 
Intimates that Paulus Servita, a Venetian, having 
diſcovered the valves in the veins, which Fabri- 


cins ab Aquapendente afterwards made public, he 


was happily led, as Walaus imagines, to the 
knowledge of the circulation of the blood, and 


that Dr. Harvey did no more than improve the in- 
vention. But of this Valaus J am to obſerve, 
that he was a prejudic'd perſon, ſg that we ought 


by no means to expect an impartial account from 


him: He had been before this a ſtrenuous oppoſer 
of Harvey's doctrine, and put Plempius, a doc- 


tor of phyſie in the univerſity of Louvain, upon 


writing againſt it, in order to refute and . 
; "6.2 
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it; but on the contrary, his i inquiries difvovered 


the certainty of Harvey's demonſtrations; and, as 
Plempins in his writings afterwards acknowledges, 
he was by this means refuted and exploded him- 
ſelf. When this would not do, J/alzus trumps up 


the ſtory of Father Paul ; but not bringing any 


authority to juſtify from whence he had it, and 


he being a declared enemy to Harvey and his doc- 


trine, any one may readily judge what credit 1s 
to be given to it. Another perſon, who attemp- 
ted to rob Harvey of the honour of this diſcovery, 
was Thomas Bartholine, who pretends to affirm 


that Veſtingius had communicated to him, as a 
ſecret never to be reveal'd to any third perſon, 


that the circulation of the blood was the inven- 


tion of Father Paul the Servite, who had written 
a book of it, which was in the cuſtody of Fulgen- 
tio at Venice. But to prove that this whiſpered 


ſtory was a mere forgery, we are to obſerve, that 


this Fulgentio, who wrote the life of Father Paul, 


and who has taken care to attribute to him all 


the ſubtile ſpeculations and natural ſecrets he 
was maſter of, ſays not one word about his ha- 
ving diſcovered the circulation of the blood, or 
that he had in his hands any ſuch manuſcript as 
Bartholine has talk'd of, the mention of which he 


would never have ſuffter'd to have eſcap'd him, 


ſeeing it would have added ſo much to the glory 1 
of Father Paul, rs whom he has done ſo much 
honour: Beſides this, it's very plain from Ful- 


gentio's account of F ather Pauls diſcovery of the 


valves in the veins, that he did not know the 


true-uſe of them ; and from his mentioning the 
flux and reflux of blood in the ſame veſſel, he 
was ſtill much farther from having any juſt idea 


* of the blood's | Circulation. | So that we ſhall {til}. 


« fi. 
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« find that Dr. Harvey was the man, who, by the 
c help of an admirable ſagacity, aſſed by a vaſt 


c humber of anatomical diflections, and an aſſidu- 
* ous application to theſe affairs for many years to- 


| © gether, did at laſt arrive at the invidious telicity 


M of this great diſcovery. 


Tis confeſſed, that the teſtimonies we have quo- 
+0, dlating to the Circulation of the blood, would 
cen fitteſt for a treatiſe of anatomy; but we 

chat none will think it an unneceſſary digreſ- 

on, "Nike thereby a fad is ſettled, which has been 
111 controverted by ſome foreigners, who envied 
our learned countryman, Dr. Harvey, the honour of 
ſo noble a diſcovery. 

There is one teſtimony more fiom Sir Thomas 
Pope Blount, relating to the Father's character in ge- 
neral, and with that we ſhall conclude. It is that of 
Johannes Baptiſta Porta, a Neapolitan, who flouriſhed 
about the end of the 16th century. He ſays, Ib 7. 
Magi naturalis : © We knew Father Paul at Venice, 
* and, far from being aſhamed, value ourſelves for 
what we learned from a man, than whom we 
have not yet ſeen one more learned or acute ; ; and 

* who was, in ſhort, not”only the ornament and 

* glory of Venice or Healy but, Ns whole world. 


Many: oth tellimonies off Färber aufs great 
picty, wiſdom, learning, and virtues, might he col- 
lected, if it were neceſſary, fram the writings of 
King James, Biſhop Coſin, Biſhop\Barlow, Dr. Cra- 
kenthorp, JJaab Caſaubon, Fol. Scaliger, Hugo Grotius, 
Juha Ger! ara, Haus Nich. Rigaltis, Edm. Richerins, 
Dom! nich B. ding, An even Cardinal Bellar min; bur 
Ji hoped theſe SY given will be thought ſut- 
leut. 
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Mr. Brown, Rector of Sandridge in Kent, who 
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tranſſated Father Paul's Letters, ſays, in his Preface, 


that King James had a reſpe& for the Father, and 
would fain have had him over here, as he had Iſaac 


Caſaubon, and other eminent men. The revercnd 
tranſlator promiſed the world alſo, many years ago, 


to give a new tranſlation of the Father's lite, and to 


compare it with Pu/gentio's manuſcript copy of it, 
' which Sir Roger Twiſden, by means of his Brother, 


who was very intimate with the ſaid frier, procured 


om Penice. But as neither Mr. Brown, nor any 


ody elſe, has yet printed any other Eugliſb tranſſa- 


tion of Fulgentio, beſides that obſcure. one we men- 
e E, * Þ * N r J. 160 4 . ; SE 1 4 142500 
tion d in the Introduction, tis hoped that ours will 
meet with a favourable reception; not only for its 


CVS 1. In 9d 14651 . Ss £46 4 F 
own ſake, but allo for the noble teſtimonies we 


hare added in favour of the Father's character, 
which will certainly be of much more weight than 
the malicious and ſcurrilous aſperſions caſt upon Fa- 
tber Pau} by the Jeſuit Maimbourg in his Hiſtory of 
Lutherauiſm, or by Cardinal Pallaviciui in his Counter - 


| biftory of the Council Us Trent. 
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— do be cured, than the diſtempers 


of the mind. Phyſic abounds with fimples 
and remedies, either for correcting a peccant 
humor, or for renewing our whole conſtitu- 


tion; but the afflictions of the mind are not ſo 


; eaſy to be remov'd ; nay, not at all, but by the 


entire change of ſorrow into joy. External re- 
medies ſignify nothing to a troubled mind, and 


nothing is capable to expel the chagrin which 
frets it, but the voluntary ſurrender of the 


mind to comfort when tis offered. I myſelf, 


B moſt. 


** 


FP the many infirmities to which 
Wl mankind 1s liable, there are fe- 
more dangerous, or more difficult 
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moſt illuſtrious Noblemen, tho' convinced of 


the indiviſibility of the ſoul, by that unity of ac- 


tions I have always obſerved in my own, which 
has hitherto profeſſed the moſt conſtant reſpe& 
and ſtricteſt ſubmiſſion to your Government, 
do nevertheleſs feel the effects of that ſorrow, 


which I perceive in perſons who command, as 
well as thoſe who obey ; for I will be bold to 
ſay it, I fee you all in ſome ſort of concern 
at the pretended Interdict which tis imagin'd 
you are now under. Indeed, upon ſome oc- 
caſions, you affect to ſeem wholly unconcern d, 


and to carry it off with an air of courage; 


but is not this rather the language of your lips 


than of your hearts? Really, for my own 


part, when J conſider the great piety of this 
republic, I am not furpriz'd to ſee the whole 
body alarmi'd, at the threats and curſings of 
thoſe who pretend to be the ſole judges, goa 


dians, and defenders of the faith of Jeſis 
Chriſt, who induſtriouſly give out that princes 


have nothing to do with ſuch affairs, as at pre- 


ſent concern us; and when told that David 
was both a King and Pſalmiſt at one time, think 
to ward off the objection, by ſaying, that was 


purely owing to the divine grace, which made 
him a man after God's own heart, and not in 
the leaſt to nature. a; 


Be this as it will, I now propoſe to examin 
the matter to the bottom, to anatomize it, to 


_ ſtrip it of its artful diſguiſe, and expoſe it 


naked to the whole world; tor as Seneca ſaid 


very 
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very juſtly, Take off but the mas of Death, and 
it loſes all its deformity, I therefore perſwade 


myſelf, that not only thoſe who diſcover ſo 


much ſagacity and prudence at the helm of 


affairs, but even the common people will 
throw off all that ſilly fear, that panic ſort of 
terror, and be convinced, that by depending 


on their own innocence, they will not fai! 
both of comfort and encouragement, from the 


teſtimony of a good conſcience. 

l˖muſt own, however, that as much as I de- 
ſire to comfort all ranks alike, yet I don't think 
it proper to publiſh every thing that I have to 


fay on this head, becauſe the prince and the 


ſubject cannot help thinking differently on 


affairs of this kind. God has eſtabliſh'd ſuch 


a difference betwixt one ſoul and another, that 
tho it be not eſſential to them, tis, neverthe- 
leſs, ſo real, that it has been often a queſtion, 
whether all men are of the ſame ſpecies. 
Knowledge, like wine, exhilarates great men, 


but intoxicates little ones, in proportion to 
the quantity they take of it. Nothing is 
ſweeter and more tempting, than to excel 
others in knowledge, and nothing more difh- 

cult than to conceal or diſguiſe fo noble a 


talent. For this reaſon I could wiſh that 


theſe few advices might be ſet apart, as the 


prince's private treaſury, for their {ſervice only 
who are at the head of affairs; your lordſhips 
can make a proper uſe and improvement of 
them, in due time and place; but the com- 
e 1 mon 
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mon people, like a man who takes phyſic in 


a fit of the ague, would weaken their conſti- 
tution inſtead of mending it: If it be good 


for tne commonalty to be kept in ignorance 
of ſtate affairs, tis abſolutely neceſſary they 


ſhould be as ignorant of matters of faith; be- 


cauſe hidden myſteries are always treated 


with more regard than things that are fa- 
miliar. Tis enough for the people to be able 
to read their deſtiny in the countenance of 


their prince; and as the happineſs of the ſoul 
conſiſts in the beatific viſion, ſo the vulgar 
may pleaſe themſelves with obſerving the ſe- 
renity of their Governors countenances, and 
note from thence that the affairs of ſtate go 
well, becauſe tribulatio & anguſtia in omnem 


animam operantis malum; 1. e. tribulation and 


anguiſh are upon every ſoul that worketh evil. 
A watch, tho' it contains ſeveral wheels, has 


its various motions from but one; I ſhall 
therefore ſucceed in my deſign, if I reſtore 


the ſovereign to himſelf, becauſe at the ſame _ 


time I ſhall reſtore tranquility to my fellow 


ſubjects, which is the greateſt ſervice I can pol- 


 {ibly do for my country. 


All chriſtians are oblig'd to obey the Pope 


— The Church 
is only a body compos'd of as many members 
as there are perſons who have receiv'd baptiſm 


A perſon excommunicated is a rotten 


member, 


W l 1 «© &4 W w 41 D 


States are nothing elſe but a mixture of 
a great number of chriſtians ——There is but 
one weight in God's balance 
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member, ſeparated from the body and unity 
of the Church, for fear it ſhould corrupt the 
other ſound members There is no other ca- 
tholic Church by which there is an entrance to 
paradiſe, but St. Peter's. The excommunica- 
ted perſon is like uſeleſs lumber in a ſhip, 
which is thrown over-board leſt it ſhould fink 
the reſt of the cargo. 
All theſe thoughts are like ſo many court 
maxims, true in one ſenſe, but ſome are fo 
raſh as to borrow arguments from them, for 
ſcattering terror among the people; and from 
hence proceeds that panic fright with which ſo 
many poor ſouls are terrify d. We will now 
oppoſe them with certain propoſitions, which, 
when ſet in their natural light, and diſengaged 
from all artful turns, may give great hints to 
thoſe who would weigh this matter as it ought. 
Therefore let us examin, 


4, Whether the Pope and the Church have 
a power to excommunicate 
2. What perſons are ſubject to excommuni- 
cation, and for what cauſes ſhould recourſe be 

-hadro eee 
3. Whether an appeal may be lodg'd againſ 
excommunication e 
4. Whether the Council or the Pope is ſu- 
periore © 
F. Whether a lawful prince may be e 
ved of his dominions by virtue of excommu- 

nication : 2 


B 3 . Whether 
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6. Whether a perſon who diſturbs what is 


call'd eccleſiaſtical liberty juſtly incurs excom- 
munication? 
7. What that liberty is, and whathes tis 
confined to the Burch, or extended to all her 
people? 
8. Whether the poſſeſ on of temporalities 
which belong to the Church, is of divine 
right : 2 | 
9. Whether a free republic can be deprived 
of its dominions by virtue of enen, 
tion? 
10. Whether a batte prince has a lawful 
right to appropriate the tenths of the clergy, 
and an independent authority to ordain what 
is uſeful to the ſtate, with reſpect to eccleſuſ- 
tical perſons and eſtates? 
, 11, Whether a ſecular prince has, of bins 
felt, a right to judge eccleſiaſtical criminals ? 
12. Whether the Pope is ale? 


We will be ſo complaiſant to our adverſa- 
ries, as to allow them all we can in the exa- 

mination of ſo many nice points, and we will 
grant them even more than they deſire, pro- 
reſting that we only take up the pen for the 
lake of truth, and that we have no other 
view than to give peace to conſciences, and 
even to theirs, who haye ſo much at heart the 
intereſt of the court of Rome, if it be poſſible 
ar ſuch to acquieſce with equity. I ſhall not 


here 
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here uſe any of thoſe arguments which ſavour 
of the monk, but expreſs myſelf in as general 


and familiar terms as poſſible, knowing that 


the monſter ignorance is often conceal'd in the 


labyrinth of hard words; fo that like a pi- 


lot who is toſs'd about by contrary winds in 
the ocean, without any other guide than the 
compaſs, whole needle always points to the 
north, I ſhall render to every one his due, 
and ſhall only aim to bring back mens ſouls to 
the harbor of peace, which they have loſt ; 


and if after all this, they exclaim againſt me as, 


wicked, becauſe I tell the truth, I ſhall ſay of 
my adverſaries, in my own defence, what is 
ſaid of ſome phylicians, that, for their own 
intereſt, they would have people rather fick 
than well. VVV 


N 
Whether the Pope and the Church haue 
4 power to ercommunicate? 


JE treat of this queſtion, not becauſe 
we doubt of it, but for the ſake of 

order and diſtinction. Being under the power 
of the goſpel, we think it our duty to obey 
thoſe who are jealous of the privilege that has 
given them of commanding others: Uuodcun- 
que ligaveris ſuper terram, erit ligatum & in cals, 
1. .“ Whatſoever ye ſhall bind on earth, ſhall 
be bound alſo in heaven.” Tis true, that _ 
1 B 4 ſome 
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ſome pretend this paſſage ought not to be un- 


derſtood of excommunication, which, ſay they, 


is not a bond, but the cutting off a member; 


yet the beſt catholic authors have generally 


_ explain that text in favour of excommunica- 
tion; and this was alſo the opinion of the 


ancient Church, in thoſe times when ſuch as 
were promoted to eccleſiaſtical dignities had 
no patrimony but the glory of God, and very 


often the torments of martyrdom. In this 
ſenſe too we heartily ſubſcribe it. So that 
here is the legal authority of excommunica- 


tion recognized, in the firſt place, in the Pope, 


and in all who ſhall be inveſted with the pon- 
tifical dignity, according to that maxim, Quod 
Petro duitur, omnibus dicitur, i. e. What is 


ſaid to Peter, is ſaid to all. They derive this 


power from the goſpel itſelf; and the other 
eccleſiaſtic judges, who are not Popes, derive 


it, as ſome ſay, from them, by a ſort of dele- 

gation. But I ſhall not enter into an enquiry, 
whether the ſaid authority is communicable, 
according to the good pleaſure of men. 


Loet us now examin what excommunica- 


It muſt be own'd, in the firſt place, that ex- 


communication is not ſin, but the puniſhment 
of ſin; conſequently, excommunication takes 
place only when there is ſin, and ſuch ſin 
moreover, as is committed after excommuni- 
cation threatned. It may, perhaps, be in- 
ferred from hence, that the enormity of it 
TT : mul 
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muſt therefore be the cauſe of that threatning ; 
but this is ſo far from being true, that 'tis uni- 
verſally allowed, that there is an infinite num- 
ber of very enormous fins, which are not ſub- 
ject to excommunication. And from hence it 
may be concluded, that excommunication de- 
pends on the pleaſure of the eccleſiaſtic judge, 
who fulminates it when and how he pleaſes. 
Excommunication is an eccleſiaſtical puniſh- 
ment, by which the prelate ſeparates a perſon 
from the body of the Church, by depriving 
him of all the ſpiritual benefits, which the ſaid 
Church diſpenſes to believers; and this he 
does, leſt that rotten corrupt member ſhould 
infect the ſound members of the myſtical 
body. The benefits which the Church diſ- 
penſes to believers are innumerable; for not 
to mention the infinite merits of Jeſus Chriſt, 
of the holy virgin and the ſaints, which cannot 
be deny'd, all the good works of ſurviving 
| believers become the common ſock of all the 
faithful, as brethren regenerated by baptiſm: 
| Thus the riches of the greateſt ſaints go to- 
_ wards the relief of the vileſt ſinners, Particeps 
ego ſum omnium timentium te & cuſtodientium 
mandata tua, i. e. I am a partaker with all that 
fear thee and keep thy commandments. In 
like manner excommunication is an act dero- 
àatory from the contract made by a chriſtian at 


baptiſm, as to his part and portion of ſo many 
ſpiritual benefits; and 'tis tlie ſame with a per- bl 
lon excommunicated, as it is with a ſon diſin- = 
herited 1! 
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herited for having offended his father, and 


who, on that account, is, in ſome ſort, cut 


off from the number of his brethren. 
Heſides, there are two forts of excommuni- 


cation, the major and the minor. The major 
excommunication is that which is fulminated 


immediately againſt the criminal. The minor 
 excommunication, that under which a perſon 
falls, for aſſociating or converſing with a per- 
| fon already excommunicated. Cuſtom has 
_ eſtabliſhed the terms major and minor; tho' I 


think the meaning of them might be better ex- 


3 by the words principal and acceſſary. 
n 


ſhort, if we conſider the fatal conſequences 


of both the major and minor, one can diſcern 


no difference betwixt them, ſince thoſe who 
are puniſhed with either the one or the other, 
are alike deprived: of the ſpiritual benefits of 


the Church, and cut off from her body, with 
this diſtinction only, that whoever ſuffers the 
major excommunication, not only feels the 


pain of it in his own perſon, but wherever ne 
is known, his very preſence is enough to hin- 
der the functions of other believers; inſomuch 
that if a perſon excommunicated enter pub- 
lioly into a Church, the divine offices muſt 
be ſtopt and deferred, which is really more 
than what is done at the approach of one 


poſſeſſed with a devil. There is, moreover, 
this difference, vig. that the former cannot be 
abſolved, if he does not firſt of all purge 
away his contumacy, an obligation which the 


latter 


a, r e a A. [I wo La a—_—_ s IVY D 1 1 
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latter is not ty d up to, becauſe he is not a cri- 


minal. In like manner the puniſhment of ex- 
communication is ſuch, as renders the perſon 
unworthy to partake of the ſacraments; inſo- 
much, that tho' he ſhould be confeſſed and ab- 


ſolved by the prieſt from his ſins, the abſolu- 
tion would ſignify nothing, till he be allo ab- 
ſolved from the excommunication., Well 


may it therefore be ſaid, that the Church, by 
fulminating excommunication, ules ſuch ſeve- 
rity, that ſhe ſeems to have forgot that chriſ- 


tian compaſſion which ſhe commonly ſhews 
at other times Indeed, the Church prays for 


all finners, even for thoſe that are out of her 


pale, as well Fews as Pagans, but never 


makes mention of excommunicated perſons in 


her prayers, as if ſhe had quite ſuppreſſed all 


deſires of their ſalvation, while they live under 
excommunication ; and tho' ſhe prays for here- 
tics and ſchiſmatics, who have incurred excom- 


munication, ſhe does not pray for them as ex- 


communicated perſons. Having firſt eſtablith- 


ed the authority of excommunication, 1 
thought fit to note all the preceding diſtinc- 
tions, in order to ſhew its real importance, 
which will lead us, in the next place, to find 
out who are the perſons on whom it may be 


_ Inflied, and for what reaſons, 


CHAP, 
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What perſons are liable to excommuni- 
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cation, and what are the cauſes for 


©. which recourſe ſhould be had to it. 


* 


quality of excommunication, which is ſo ſe- 


vere, that if baptiſm did not imprint an inde- 
lible character in the ſoul, it were able to turn 


a chriſtian into a very infidel ; for this puniſh- 


ment is ſo rigid, that there is no body of com- 


mon ſenſe, tho perfectly ignorant of the de- 
ciſions of theology and of canon law, but 


would infer from it, that the crime, againſt 


which recourſe is had to ſo terrible a ſentence, 


muſt of neceſſity be enormous, deſperate, and 
even remedileſs. We ſee that diſeaſes of the 
body are treated quite otherwiſe, for if any 
member of it happen to be gangreen d, or ulce- 


rated, firſt tis dreſſed, the putrifying humours 


of it are expelled, then corroſives are applied; 


and if theſe don't do, recourſe is even had to 


cauſtics; but at laſt, when tis come to an e- 
tremity, and a cure is deſpair'd of, then, and 
not till then, the inſtrument is brought to cut 


it off, leſt the infection ſhould reach ſome 


other part of the body. The member, in- 


deed, thus cut off, is no more to be dreſs d, 


becauſe then it can never be cur'd; but by 


this 


HAT we have already mention'd, 
may ſuffice to ſhew the nature and 


— . — . — 
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this means, the other members, which might 


have partaken of the infection, are happily 


preſerved. From hence we conclude, that 


the effect of excommunication, is not only the 


ſpiritual damnation of the perſon excommuni- 
cated, but the evident danger of expoſing 
others to the ſame puniſhment, and rendring 


damnation. 2 FA: e 
It muſt be confeſſed, that were we, with a 


them unfortunate companions in the ſame 


truly chriſtian charity, to ſeek for a fin ſo 


enormous, as to deſerve ſuch a puniſhment, 
one ſhould hardly find it, in the conſcience 


even of Judas, conſidered not only as having 


| betray'd his maſter, but alſo as entertaining 


the heretical opinion that his wickedneſs was 


greater than the power of Chriſt. As to Peter's 
denying his lord, Thomas's incredulity, and 


the flight of the other apoſtles, they not only 
repented, but found favour with Jeſus. If 
we deſcend to particulars, this heinous crime 


cannot be adultery, nor fornication, nor mur- 
der, nor theft, for all theſe fins, how great ſo- 


ever, find both pardon and abſolution. I will 
go yet farther, and ſuppoſe a man, who enter- 
tains erroneous opinions about the myſteries 
of religion, and believes what he liſts, with- - 
out obedience either to the Goſpel, or the 


Church, or to the common precepts ; ſuch a 
man, were he even one of the moſt obſtinate 
heretics that ever liv'd, may not, for all this, 


l 


be 


— — 
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14 The Rights of Soverergns. 
be excommunicated, unleſs ' he diſcover his 
ſentiments by ſome external ſigns; for if the 
ulcers of his foul-do not break outwardly, he 
is not ſubje to excommunication. Theſe are 
alſo the ſentiments of the court of Rome, 
Ne vertheleſs, we hear every day, that one 


prelate has excommunicated a perſon who 


found ſomething that was loſt, becauſe he did 
not carry it back to the loſer ; that another 
has excommunicated a perſon, who, when 
ſummoned before the ſpiritual· court to pay 
ſome rent, did not: diſcharge it, tho' perhaps 
Rn ht BEG 
Let us now hear the opinion of the famous 
Council of Trent, which appear'd for the papal 
authority, like the Ignis fatuus, in the midſt of 
a violent tempeſt, and which eftabliſhed ſe- 
veral prerogatives by law, that were only de- 
rived from cuſtom. This Council, in one of 
Its canons, recommends the great circumſpec- 
tion that ought to be obſery'd in the ae of 
excommunication, condemning thoſe who re- 
cur to it immediately, for ſuch trifles as 
above; tho, upon the whole, it does not ab- 
ſolutely forbid ſuch conduct, but only confines 
ĩt to the authority of the biſhops, whereas it 
extended before to all the inferior prelates. 
This canon has one thing in it very remarkable ; 
every magiſtrate, it ſays, ſhall be held guilty, 
if he offer to moleſt the biſhop in publiſhing 
Excommunication, or commands him to. 5 
38 = 
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voke it, tho' it ſhould be evident that the 
ſame is unjuſt, both in its cauſe and conſe- 
quence, for want even of obſerving the con- 
ditions preſcribed by the canon. From hence 
it follows, that rather than the eccleſiaſtic ju- 
riſdiction ſhould: be moleſted, things muſt be 
left in confuſion ; and that there is leſs harm in 
puniſhing an innocent perſon, contrary to all 
right and reaſon, and depriving him of the ſa- 
craments, than in diſturbing the peace of the 
prelate. I leave it to perſons of good ſenſe, 
to make their own judgment of ſuch a deci- 
ſion. But this is not all yet, which that canon 
lays; it adds, that if an excommunicated per- 
ſon live a year under excommunication, he 
ſhall be deem'd as a heretic ; and, by conſe- 
| quence, be obnoxious to the inquiſition. It 
follows therefore, that if a perſon under ex- 
communication for not paying a debt, be not 
in a condition to pay it within a year, he de- 
ſerves as much to be burnt, as the moſt obſti- 
nate heretic. When our lord Jeſus Chriſt 

warned St. Peter of the ſtrong temptation | 
which the devil was preparing for him, I don't 
find that he talk'd of excommunication. Satan 
bath defired you to winnow you as wheat, but I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not ; there- 
fore: when thou art converted, firengthen thy 
brethren. So that if the apoſtles, and after 
them the believers, had denied the faith of 
Chriſt, it was Peter's duty not to excommuni- | 
COTE TO 4 cate 
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cate them; but, when converted, to ſtrengtben 


His bret hren. 


When Simon the magician tryed, in St. Peter's 
preſence, to ſeduce the primitive chriſtians, by 


his diabolical miracles, Peter deferred puniſh- 


ing him for whole years; but when he ſet up 
for a god, by lifting himſelf up into the air, 


and had by time acquired great credit among 
the people, Paul ſolicited Peter, more than 


once, to temporize with him no longer, be- 
cauſe the ſcandal too viſibly increaſed; and at 
length Peter reſolved to curſe him, and com- 


pell' d the devil to caſt him down headlong. 


I in after times the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 
introduced the uſe of excommunication in 


caſes of the laſt importance (for I am not wil- 
ling to reject the Church's authority in this mat- 


ter, becauſe I have already owned it) certain- 
ly the enormity of the crime muſt have been 
proportioned to the rigour of the puniſhment. 
. Tis enough for me to demonſtrate that this 
ſentence may be ſometimes unjuſt, and that, 
by conſequence, tis no article of faith, to hold 
that every excommunicated perſon is deprived 


of the grace of God; juſtice is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary in excommunication, becauſe Chriſt 
cannot favour injuſtice: Now, beſides other 
taults in the excommunication, tis ſufficient to 
make it unjuſt, if it exceeds the enormity of 
the crime; becauſe, while it only depends on 
the opinion of men, tis ſubject to the errors of 
their underſtandings; and the caſe is the ſame, 
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at leaſt, with excommunication, as it is with 
allFthe other ſentences of judges, which, if 
they exceed the deſert of the criminal, ought 
to be amended, if not annulled. «© 

They make a diſtinction at the court of 
Rome betwixt one excommunication and an- 
other. They call the one excommunication 
a jure, and the other excommunication ah 16- 
mine, The former is univerſally decreed by a 
canon of the Church againſt all who commit 
a certain crime; the latter is only decreed by 
a ſpecial judge againſt a crime already com- 
mitted or intended. Of theſe two, that 
called excommunication a jure ſeems the moſt 
grave and important, becauſe-it muſt be ſup- 
poled, that there has been more care and ex- 
actneſs obſerved in the eſtabliſhment of a law, 
which is to ſerve as a rule in the government 

of a people, and, perhaps, of the whole 
world, than a ſentence paſſed Ly a ſingle judge 
of one juriſdiction only, and in a caſe ſome- 
times unknown to him ; nevertheleſs, the very 
lame canon of the Church declares, that ex- 
communication a jure may be ablolved by 
every ordinary confeſſor; but that excommu- 
nication ab homine can only be abloived by 
him who pronounced the excommunicatory 
ſentence, or by a ſuperior judge: Therefore it 
would not, perhaps, be uncharitable, to ad- 
vance that excommunitations of this lort were 
introduced, rather to aggrandize the prelate, 
than to reform the ſinter, and contribute to His 

CCF ſalvation. 
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ſalvation. It has been already aſſerted, that 
excommunication ought to have ſome deadly 
1 for its object; yet if any one is unable to 
: py a debt, he is excommunicated, tho' he 
has not abſolutely ſinged. This excommuni- 
cation therefore is not valid; tis poſſible for 
him who pronounces it to be miſtaken; if the 


firſt may be deceived, ſo may the ſecond and 


third in like manner, according to St. Paul, 


who ſays that every prieſt is encompaſſed 


about with frailties. 


In the catalogue of excommunications, 


drawn up by the court of Rome, there is one 
- againſt him who diſcovers, either by conver- 
ſation, or by other evident proof, that any 


one holds an heretical opinion, and does not 


inform againſt him to the inquiſition. This 


is the ſame thing for example, as if any com- 


mon perſon in * this city (which is impoſſible) 


mould hear a ſenator talk heretically ; or if in 
any other country, a courtier ſhould make 


the ſame obſervation, either in the king's 
brother, or in any of the princes of the blood, 
tho neither the burgher nor the courtier would 


be willing to accule perſons of ſuch diſtinc- 


tion, either tor fear or reſpect ſake ; yet their 
{lence ſhall be a crime bad enough to ſubject 


them to ſeparation from the reſt of the faithful, 
and to deprivation from the ſacraments. I leave 
the public to judge whether ſuch an opinion 


Fenice. 
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| $$ allowable, The conſequences of this canon 
extend yet farther ; for it being abſolute and 
without exception, in impoſing the obligation 
on perſons to be informers, it, in obedience to 
the canon, the criminal is accuſed without 
_ proofs, either becauſe there are no witneſſes, 
when the hereſy of the perſon accuſed is diſ- 
covered, or becauſe, if there be any, they 
are loth to {wear it; it follows, that the ac- 
cuſer ſhall be puniſhed by the court as a 
ſlanderer; and if they have a mind to make 
uſe of Lex Talionis upon his account, he ſhall 
be expoſed to the lame puniſhment as the 
| heretic would have incurred, beſides what he 
has to fear from the hatred and revenge of the 
perlon acculed. * 
If there are ſo many things to be done for 
avoiding excommunication, and if conſciences 
are to be reduced to ſuch a rigorous conſtraint, 
what becomes of thoſe words of Jeſus Chriſt, 
my yoke is-eaſy, and my burden is light? When 
this divine ſaviour recommends brotherly cor- 
rection, he preſcribes the manner of it, inter 
te & ipſum ſolum; between thee and him alone; 
and that it be done with love; and it were 
even neceſſary for ſuch a one to ask pardon of 
him whom he has corrected, or is going to 
correct, that he may not incur the blame of a 
peeviſh bypocrite, VVV 
The court of Rome diſtinguiſhes alſo be- 
tween excommunication late ſententiæ, and 
The excommunication which attendit declara- 
N tionem, 
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20 The Rights of Sovercions. 
1nem, which laſt is uſed in caſes of greater 
importance than the former, and is paſſed im- 
mediately after the commiſſion of the crime. 
Upon this we ſhall conſider, firſt, how many 
exceptions the ſuppoſed criminal might urge, 
in reſpec either of the crime committed, or 
the contumacy incurred ; they are theſe, ig- 
norance, violence, reſpect, inability, the fear 
to which a fickle mind is ſubject, and many 
others of this nature; nevertheleſs, without 
any comfort, he is already excommunicated ; 
and, by this means, deprived of the liberty of 
ſelf-defence, tho' it be of divine right. Was 
God under a neceſſity to call either Adam, or 
Cain, in order to be informed by themſelves 
of the crime they had committed? Neverthe- 
leſs, before he condemned them, he brought 
mem into his prelence, EEE 
There is a particular caſe of conſcience de- 
cided by the aforeſaid council, which imports, 
that if a penitent deſiring confeſſion for a fin of 
ſenſuality, or any other whatſoever, ſufpects 
that the father confeſſor will be able to diſ- 
cover the female with whom he committed 
that ſin, he ought to omit ſome circumſtances, 
in order to puzzle his confeſſor, and prevent 
him from gueſſing at the accomplice of his fin. 
This is a charitable precaution, the end of 
which is to hinder ſcandal ; but how may fuch 
wile conduct be reconciled with obedience to 
the abovemention'd canon, which threatens à 
perſon with excommunication, that does not 
inkorm 
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inform againſt a heretic, who undoubtedly is 
the cauſe of much greater ſcandal than a fn 
committed thro' frailty? „„ 

I infer therefore, from the premiſes, that 
tis certain there is an excommunicatory Power 
in the Church ; and that excommunication 
does of itſelf deprive the excommunicated 
perſon from the benefit of the ſacraments; but 
that it cannot have its effect without being 
juſt; that to be ſo, the puniſhment which it 
inflicts muſt not be greater than the crime; 
and finally, that the criminal be left without 
excuſe, Beſides, the judge who fulminates it 
being liable to be miſtaken, tis impoſſible for 
excommunication abſolutely to deprive a ſoul 
of the grace of Jeſus Chriſt, who is truth 

itlelf, and cannot err. What is here ſaid re- 

lates only to a private perſon, who has incurred 
_excommunication. Now if all theſe reaſons 
plainly ſhew the neceflity of obſerving the 
conditions abovemention'd, for excommuni- 
cating a private perſon, and for rendring the 
excommunication tulminated againſt him valid, 
how much rather ought thoſe very conditions, 
it not many others, to be obſerved in the ex- 
communication of a ſovereign, conſidering that 
princes have infinite allowances made them, 
which private perſons cannot poſſibly have? in- 
aſmuch as the crimes of the former are more 
reſtrained, and, by conſequence, leſs expoſed 
to that ſhock, beſides the regard that ought 

to be had to the ſcandal, which is much 
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greater in the excommunication of a ſovereign 


than in that of a private perſon. 


Let us really conſider a little, how great 
inconveniencies would ariſe from thence to ſo- 


ciety. When the people tind their prince, as it 


were, ſeparated from the myſtical body of 


Chriſt, and hated by the Church as much as the 
plague; would they continue in ſubjection to 


his laws, whom they look upon as a rebel 
againſt the precepts of the vicar of Jeſus 
Chriſt? The obligation of obedience to a 
prince, is not a law of civil ſociety, but found. 
ed upon religion, and the expreſs command 


of God himſelf. And, indeed, the founders 
of any religion, be it ever ſo filly and extra- 
vagant, always made it their buſineſs to con- 
vince the people, that the laws they gave them, 
derived their origin from a principle above 
humane nature, being perſwaded in their own 
breaſts, that the conſent of the people alone was 
not ſufficient for the ſetting up a prince over 
them; becauſe that after they had given ſuch 
their conſent, nothing could hinder them from 
revoking it, whenever they found it their in- 
| tereſt to do it. They alſo thought arms and 


guards too weak to oblige them not to with- 


draw ſuch their conſent; becauſe that which 
contains, is always ſuppoſed ſtronger than that 
which is contained; as a town is ſtronger than 


the garriſon within it ; therefore, in order to 


render ſovereign majeſty more reſpected, they 
thought it neceſſary to make it dependent on 


the 
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the divine will; ſo that he who diſobeys his 


prince becomes a rebel againſt God himſelf, 
and his very conſcience tells him he is criminal, 
and deſerves eternal puniſhment. It appears 
that the ancients, who were ſtupid enough to 
be led away by mere delnſions, received this 


notion from their legiſlators, who had ſome 


faint glimmerings of religion. Coſingos being 
deſirous to found that ſovereignty, to which 

he aſpired in Thrace, upon the laws, raiſed very 
high ladders towards heaven, and mounting 


them, feigned that he went thither to receive 
the orders of the deity, for making laws and 
eſtabliſhing his authority. Numa made the 
Romans believe that he converſed familiarly 


with the goqdeſs Egeria. The impoſter Ma- 
homet boaſted that Gabriel the archangel was 
at his elbow when he compoſed his Alchoran; 
and in the true law, we find that Moſes kept 
the tables of the law, written with God's 


own finger, forty days upon the mountain, 
From hence it comes to paſs, that when a 


people are ſuffered to part with the reſpect. 


9 8 


* * 


£ * Polyenus, from whom father Paul took this ſtory, relates 
it quite otherwiſe, Chap. 22. Book ). of his Stratagems. He 
lays, that this Coin, Prince of the Cerrhenians, and a prieft | 
0 


Juno, obſerving that his ſubjects were rebellious, in order 


to bring them to a ſenſe of their duty, cauſed a great number 
of ladders to be ty'd one to the other, giving out that he in- 


tended to go up to heaven, to complain to Juno of their diſ- 
obedience, and beg her to puniſh them : Upon which the 


ſtupid Thracians, fearing he would make his words good, tre- 


turned to their duty, 
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which religion inſpires, they immediately be- 


come a gang of aſlaſſins. It was to render the 
prince more reſpected, that God commanded 
Sanmuei, when the Jews requir'd a king, to 


anoint one of the ſons of Kiſh the Benjamite (a 


cuſtom ſtill uſed in France at coronations.) 
Thus kings derive the reſpect they challenge, 
even from that which is paid to the divinity, 


If therefore excommunication declares them 


deprived of that divine protection, what mur- 


murs, what diſorders, may we not expect 


among the people, who will be apt to think, 
that by dilobeying the prince, they do not act 
againſt the mind and will of God, and that 
their diſobedience is warranted by that of the 


prince, who is excommunicated only for reſu- 


ſing to obey the Church? 


All this proves clearly what diſorder and 
icandal the excommunication of a ſavereign is 


attended with ; therefore chriſtians are obli- 
ged in charity, to convince the Pope how cau- 


tious he ought to be in fulminating it, and 
how feartul of imitating the ignorant quack, 
who uſed fire and ſword in the cure of all dil- 


tempers, indifferently ; for thereby the re- 
medy becomes worle than the diſeaſe. Tis 


true, that Sovereigns are equally oblig'd, for 

their own part, not only to guard againſt ſuch 
crimes as deſerve this puniſhment, but to take 
care to give the people ſuch a good opinion of 


them, that if ever a prelate ſhould proceed to 
extremity with them, for any trifling and ima- 
by | ©  ginary 
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ginary crime, their ſubjects may not from 
| thence take occaſion to turn rebels. 
Beſides, it muſt be oblerv'd, that excom- 
munication being the ſentence of a judge, this 
ſentence cannot be pronounced by a perſon 
who has no juriſdiction over the perſon try'd, 
and no cognizance of the matter in queſtion, 
who would, by ſo doing, make himſelf ridi- 
culous. From this principle it naturally fol- 
lows, that (waving the nature of the crime 
for the preſent) excommunication, to be valid, 
ought to be pronounced by a prelate, whoſe 
authority extends over the ſovereign fo far, 
as amounts to a power of judging him; and 
that moreover the caſe upon which he pro- 
nounces ought to be within his cognizance. 
As for the common prelates, the biſhops, 
tf they abide by the maxims of the court of 
Rome, which will have all biſhops to be not 
only in dependence, but ſubjection to the 
Pope, they muſt own, that all the authority 
they have being ſubordinate, cannot extend 
over a ſecular authority, which owns no ſubor- 
dination, and holds the ſovereignty as a patri- 
mony and inheritance. %% ũ U ÜL 
I hoc' a biſhop be inveſted with the prieſt- 
hood and pontifical authority, he is, never- 
theleſs, ſubject to a ſecular prince, either by 
birth, or by his place of reſidence, for the 
Church can neither uſurp nor diminiſh the ſe- 
cular powers; non eripit mortalia qui regna dat 
(aleſtia; it does not take away earthly King- 
eee 
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doms, tho' it gives heavenly ones. There: 


fore the prelate, as a perſon ſubordinate, has 


no right to judge a perſon, or body of per- 
ſons, who are neither ſubordinate nor depen- 


dent; fo that whenever ſuch Judgment hap- 


pens to be abſolutely neceſſary, it muſt be re- 


fer'd to a ſuperior judge, one who ſtands in 

the ſame parity of independency as the prince 
who is to be judged. But enough of this has 
been now ſaid, and let the biſhops be as much 


bigotted as they will to thoſe maxims of the 
court of Rome, which would perſwade them 


they have this authority over princes, ſurely. 
they will never ſuffer themſelves to be ſo far 
blinded, as to come to this extremity, ſince 
they themſelves would have reaſon to fear the 
fame fare. 3 1 


If all the arguments hitherto alledg'd, are 
not ſufficient to convince biſhops of their obli- 

gation to pay this reſpect to free and indepen- 
dent princes, we will add one more from a 


certain canon of the Church. But the reader 


muſt not think to find an expreſs canon, for 
eſtabliſhing ſuch a diminution of the epiſcopal 


authority, ſince an acknowledgment of this 


nature, made voluntarily, is hardly ever uled 
in the ſacrament of penance ; but what we 


mean, is a conſequence which follows from 


the ſaid canon. The Council of Trent de- 


clares, that the biſhops, not only in their pri- 
vate authority, but even as delegates of the 
apoſtolical See, have a right to preſide over, 


viſit, 
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viſit, and govern hoſpitals, mounts of piety, 
and other places of devotion, lay fraternities, 
and lay hoot, to oblige the agents and go- 
vernors thereof to give them an account of 
their management of their revenues; and, in 
a word, to do all other things that appertain 
to abſolute and deſpotic juriſdiction. But the 
council excepts ſuch holy places and ſchools, 
as are under the immediate protection of the 
emperor or king, with whoſe government the 
biſhops cannot meddle without their leave. 
From hence then we may infer, by neceſſary 
. conſequence, a pari, or even a majore, how 
great reſpect the biſhops are obliged to pay to 
the perſon of the emperor or Ying, it they 
_ ought to be thus reſpectful to things which 

are only under their protection. 
If it be aſſerted, that tho' a biſhop cannot 
excommunicate a ſovereign prince, he has, 
| however, a power to excommunicate inferior 
_ magiſtrates, we ſhall prove this alſo to be 
a very groſs miſtake, not with regard to 
rank, of which we have now treated at large, 

but with regard to merit. For all magiſtrates 
are ſubordinate to their prince, from whom 
they not only receive the authority of com- 
manding, but alſo the bounds to which they 
may venture to extend it. So that if the ma- 
5 815 be guilty of a miſdemeanor, and de- 
erve excommunication, he muſt not for this 
cauſe be excommunicated, but recourſe ſhould 
be had to the prince, by whom he was _— | 

Fe? ted, 
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ted, to the end that he himſelf may redreſs 
what the magiſtrate has done amiſs. For as 
long as any other remedy may be try'd, 'tis not 
good to make uſe of excommunication, which 
is the laſt remedy, or rather extremity, and 
the end of all remedies whatſoever. Add to 
this, that whoever, without having recourſe to 
the prince, immediately excommunicates the 
magiſtrate, is guilty of a crying injuſtice, by 
punithing him who has committed no crime; 
for the magiſtrate often acts, not of his own 
accord, but by commiſſion, as the prince's 
miniſter. Thus, let the ſentence of a judge 
be ever ſo unjuſt, the executioner is not in 
the leaſt reſponſible for it, either in foro judicir, 


or in foro conſcientiæ, becauſe the judge does 


eyery thing by other hands, according to that 
rule, qui per alium facit, per ſe ipſum facere vi- 
detur, i. e. what a man does by another, is 
deem'd his own act and deed. 3 

From all this we have ſtrong reaſon to con- 
clude, that if an ordinary prelate excommu- 
nicate an independent prince, or an inferior 
magiſtrate, without previous application to 
the prince on whom he depends, for obtaining 
a remedy of the diſorder charg'd upon ſuch 
magiſtrate, the prince ſhall be at his liberty to 
diſregard the ſaid excommunication, as being 
unjuſt, and, perhaps, worſe than the crime, 
againſt which it is fulminated, according to 
that ſentence, ſæpe majus eft peccatum judicn, 
quam illius peccati de quo fuerit judicium, i. e. 
. V There 
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There is often greater fin in the ſentence, than 
in the crime on which it is paſſed. In this 
caſe the prince may alſo uſe what means he 
thinks neceſſary, for preventing any diſorder 
that may enſue, having the law of nature to 
authorize ſuch his Conduct, which teaches us 
to endeavour by all methods poſſible to ex- 
tinguiſh the fire of one's own houſe, without 
ſtaying for the aſſiſtance of our neighbour, 
becauſe, as is often the cafe, the houſe may 
tumble down while he is conſulting and pau- 
ſing what to do. The example of Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf is our warrant for this conduct, who, 
'when the Phariſees were offended at his curing 
a man, that had a palſey, on the ſabbath-day, 

_ reprimanded them, and convinc'd them that 
they were in the wrong, by asking them, 
if their aſs ſhould fall into a pit, whether 
they would ſcruple to take it out on the 
ſabbath-day ? Was not this, ſurely, to teach 
us, that we ought to do good at all times, 
gry TT: 
Me proceed next to treat of the excommu- 
nication fulminated by the Pope himſelf 
againſt a ſovereign prince, or a body which 
conſiſts of ſeveral perſons conſtituting a free 
and independent principality. We have al- 
ready acknowledg'd the Pope's lawful autbo- 
rity to excommunicate a prince, be he ever fo 
tree, and his ſovereignty abſolutely indepen- 
dent ; and we hoped, at the beginning of this 
treatiſe, to re-eſtabliſh a peace with the 
; 2 court 
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court of Rome, provided they would acquieſce 
with equity; and we flatter ourſelves we 
Hall ſucceed, by the help of a fingle diſtinc- 
tion, which may ſerve as a compaſs to guide 
Bs in this ocean... F 
L“et us firſt examin wherein a ſecular prince 
ought to be ſubject to the Pope, for by this 
means we ſhalt eaſily penetrate as far as the 
cauſe of his juriſdiction, and the obligation 
that princes are under to obey him; for to de- 
rive a general ſubjection from a ſpecial obliga- 

tion, is an argument drawn, as they call it, 

de minori ad majus, which is a method of ar- 
gument uſed only by ſophiſts, and which can 
never conclude affirmatively : For this reaſon 
ttue logicians place arguments of this na- 
ture in the liſt of puzzling and deceitful ones, 
becauſe they have, indeed, an appearance of 
proof, but without any foundation” © «| 

I don't believe I ſhall be charg'd with an 

error, if I lay it down for a principle, that 

the Popes of theſe later times have no greater 
authority than the antient Popes, and &. Peter 

himſelf. Tho' Paul V. fills St. Peter's See, I 

don't mean that he has therefore grace and. 

lanctity from him who wrought miracles with 
bis ſhadow, but that being advanc'd into his 
chair, his authority is granted him by the 

blind obedience of the faithful, as we have al- 
ready own'd; But if it be infer'd from thence, 
that every Chriſtian Prince is obliged to obey 

the Pope implicitly, then we muſt n 

8 And 
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and grant, that he is obliged to obey him in 
things which are under his cognizance as Pope, 
iz. in doctrine, opinions, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſacraments, and in whatever has 
been commanded by the Apoſtles, by Peter, 
and all the Popes that have ſate in his chair, 
without temporal dominion ; for then their 
ordinances were meerly ecclefiaſtical, and 
without any mixture of worldly intereſt : be- 

cauſe they were poor in ſpirit, reſembling the 
poverty of Feſus Chriſt, but rich in heavenly 

treaſures. If the Pope explain the doubtful 
ſenſe of ſome articles of the catholick faith, 


all Princes are obliged to receive that expla- 


nation as good, and to conform their own * 
ſentiments, and thoſe of their ſubjects to it: 
And the Pope may ſay upon this occaſion, vi- 
ſum eſt ſpiritui ſancto & nobis; it hath ſeemed 
good to the Holy Ghoſt and us. If in ſuch 
a caſe the Prince delays his belief too long, 
it his negligence be the reaſon why his ſub. 
jects don't adopt the Pope's deciſion : And if, 
after admonit ion, he does not ſubmit to it, 
— ä —ä3 ä—jö 
 * This, and what follows muſt be underſtood of ſuch 
Mates where there are no laws to limit the Pope's deci- 
ve or legiſlative authority, in point of doQtrine, opi- 
nion, Ec. for this ſentiment of Father Paul being per- 
fectly ultramontane, will not hold as to countries where 
do bull or conſtitution of the Pope can be received till 
it has been firſt examined by the Biſhops, who in theſe 


Matters are altogether as competent judges as the Pope, 
Either with him, or without him. 
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he deſerves to have excommunication fulmi- 
| nated againſt him; becauſe he endangers not 
only his own ſon}, but thoſe of his ſubjects; 


by diſobeying the decrees of the common Fa- 
ther in the functions of his paternal authority, 
When it was added to the Creed, that the 
Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the Father and the 
Son, though the Greek Church has refuſed to 
admit of that addition ever ſince, yet becauſe 
it does not appertain to laymen, even inveſted 
with ſovereign and regal dignity, to meddle 
with the diſcuffion of matters of faith, all ca- 


tholics were obliged to ſubmit their belief 


to that decree. When the antient uſage of 
communicating to the Jaity in both ſpecies 
was changed, and they only receiv'd the com- 


munion in the ſpecies of bread, tho' the Greeks 
do at this day obſerve the antient uſage at 
certain times and places ; nevertheleſs the king 


of France was obliged to ſubmit to this inno- 
vation. And if, at preſent, as the German 


nation propoſed in the council of Trent, the 


antient uſage was renewed, every Prince 


would be obliged blindly to ſubmit to it, 
whether they thought the alteration good or 
not 9 f, becauſe the Pope's mouth is the oracle 
C . 


3 . 1 2 
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marks 9 9, he continually attributes to the Pope what 
he ſays nevertheleſs of the Church in general, which 1s 


true in the ſenſe wherein he expreſſes it, but not in che 


ſenſe of his application, 
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If any opinions are introduced into a ſtate 
contrary to thoſe of the Roman Church, from 
whom would the ſovereign of that ſtate be ob- 
lig'd to demand the deciſion thereof, but from 
that very Church? For otherwiſe he could 
not regulate his own belief, nor that of his 
ſubjects, upon ſuch article; and how extrava- 
gant ſoever the deciſion might ſeem to him, 
he would be oblig'd to adopt it, inaſmuch as 
the deciſion of ſuch doubts is not under the 
cognizance of the ſecular power; for inſtance, 
tis decided, that a prieſt, who, at his ordina- 
tion, receives immediately from Chriſt the 
power of abſolving ſins, may, nevertheleſs, 
be hinder'd jure poſitivo (by politive law) 
from abſolving them; ſo that if he then gave 
ablolution, the ſame would be null and void. 
The diſtinction introduced by the Court of 
Rome, between the power of order and the 
power of juriſdiction, does not ſeem to me to 
have been eſtabliſh'd by Jeſus Chriſt, when he 
ordained his diſciples prieſts of a flock where 
there was no jurisdiction to exerciſe. Neverthe- 
leſs, this diſtinction muſt be adhered to from 
the obligation all are under to obey the Church 
In matters of opinion, and to believe what- 
ever ſhe believes to be true, becauſe the 
Church is the proper judge of all ſuch points. 
Every prince is ſubject to the holy lee in this 
caſe, and in this ſenſe the eccleſiaſtical monar- 
chy may be called univerſal ; fo that if a fo- 
vereign become diſobedient on this account, 


D : he 
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he deſerves to be ſeparated from the body of 
the Church, for fear leſt his bad example 
ſhould infect the ſound members, and to be 


marked, as Cain was, in the forehead, that be- 


ing Known and abhorred by all men, they 
may ſhun his company, and not hear what he 
might ſuggeſt from his evil conſcience. 9 
Having ſhewn that the Pope's authority 
flows immediately from Chrift, let us now ex- 
amin how far it may extend, and for what 
end Jeſus Chriſt gave it to him, becauſe the 
extenſiveneſs of the obedience, which princes 
and all Chriſtians ought to pay him, ſhould 
be regulated according to the extent of the 
faid authority; ſince to give him greater 
bounds than Jeſs Chriſt has ſet him, would 
be no leſs than uſurpation, as well as a cri- 
minal preſumption, in pretending to expreſs 
What the goſpel does not expreſs, it being 
as much as to ſay that the goſpel wants words 
for its matter. Now in all the New Teſtament 
there are but two paſſages where Jeſus Chriſt 
ſpeaks of St. Peter's authority. The firſt ex- 
preſſes the reward of that apoſtle's zeal and 


faith, who was the firſt that owned the divi- 


nity of Jeſus Chriſt, But whom ſay ye that I 
am Peter anſwer'd, Thou art Chriſt the ſon 
of the living God, Jeſus anſwer d, Bleſſed art 
thou, Simon, the ſon of Jonas, for fleſh and blood 
bath not revealed this to thee, but my father 
Which is in heaven. And I alſo ſay unto thee 
that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 


build 
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tuld my Church, and I will give unto thee the 
| keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and whatſocver 
thou ſhalt bind upon earth, fhall be hound in heu- 
ven, and whatſoever thou ſhalt looſe on earth, 
ſhall be looſed in heaven. That was the time 
when Peter was deſign'd for a Prieſt, but not 
eſtabliſh'd. The ſecond time was aſter the 
reſurrection, when FJeſus put this Queſtion 
to Peter, Loveſt thou me! And Peter an- 
ſwer d, Lord, Thou knoweſt that I love thee. 
Then Jeſus replied to him, Feed my Sheep. 
And theſe were the words by which Jeſs 
Chriſt eftabliſh'd his prieſthood. When he 
promiſed it to him, he gave him the power 
of binding and loyſing ; and when he put him 
in poſſeſſion of it, he charged him to feed 
men. Now this flock is fed two ways; with 
| ſacraments, and with doctrine. If in the ex- 
erciſe of the prieſthood, and paſtoral care of 
feeding the * of Chriſi, by adminiſtring 
the Sacraments to them, and teaching them, 
any one ſhould ſtart up, pretending to ex- 
plain the doctrin, and abuſing the nouriſh- 
ment of the ſacraments, the Pope is con- 
_ cerned to make uſe of his power of binding 
and looſing, by excommunicating him for his 
raſhneſs, and cutting him of from the body of 
the faithful. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be remem- 
| berdall this while, that we are treating of the 
eſtabliſbment of the Church, when Jeſus Chrijt 
*pronounc'd the Words bind and Hoſe; ard 
that by conſequence the ule of the power of 
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binding always ought to have for its object 
the eſtabliſhment of the Church, and not her 
deſtruction. In like manner Jeſus Chriſt did 
not pronounce the words, feed my ſheep, till 
he had asked Peter ſeveral times, whether he 
ved him“ becauſe, without love, yea, with- 
out redoubled love, it was impoſſible to feed 
his flock ; therefore St. Peter's immediate au- 
thority was altogether ſpiritual , his power 
conſiſting in the liberty of binding and looſing 
touls, [-4 in edificatione eccleſiæ caritate conjuntta, 
The faith and obligation of chriſtians up- 
on this article extends thus far, and no far- 
ther: And if the Pope pretends from this pre- 
rogative to derive an univerſal authority of 
commanding princes, and under colour of di- 
ſtributing to chriſtians the nouriſhment of ſa- 
craments and of doctrine, to oblige princes 
to give his holineſs an account of their actions, 
and upon their refuſal to do it, to proceed 
againſt them with the utmoſt rigor, as it 
they were apoſtates from the chriſtian faith, this 
is to challenge a power not expreſſed in the 
goſpel, nor commanded by Chriſt, but is a mere 
invention of the ſtate, which aims at the com- 
mand of the whole univerſe for worldly in- 
_ tereſt, This can never be denied till a new 
goſpel be found out, any more than what we 
{aid above, vis. That the authority of the 
Popes in our days cannot be greater than that 
of St. Peter, and the other apoſtles and Popes 
of the primitive Church. Read the New Te- 
„ mY ſtament 
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ſtament over and over, you will find no place 
where Jeſus Chriſt ſettled his diſciples in any 
domain or temporal intereſt ; ſo fr from it, 
that he bids them not trouble their heads 
about what they ſhall eat or put on, but to 
expect all from the good providence of their 
heavenly father, who knew how to cloath 
them better than Solomon ; for he who gives 
cloathing and nouriſhment to the plants and 
fowls of the air, will not abandon the faith- 
Jseſus Chriſt himſelf abhorred ſovereignty, 
and being ask'd one day, whether he were a 
king ? anſwer'd, That he was a king indeed; 
but his kingdom was not of this world. And 
foreſeeing by his divine preſcience that the 
people who follow'd him, and had experiencd 
his great power by his miraculous multipli- 
cation of the loaves, had a deſign to carry him 
away, and make him a king by force, did he 
not fly and abſcond to avoid thoſe vain ho- 
nours ? But the Pope, Jeſus Chriſt's vicar, is ſo 
far from imitating the example of this divine 
miniſter, that he arrogates to himſelf the 
power of making kings and princes when he 
_ pleaſes, wherein he has ſometimes ſucceeded ; 
witneſs what happen'd not long ago in treland, 
and afterwards in Tuſcany, - Now, ſince it has 
been ſhown that Jeſas Chriſt has not given him 
this authority, no prince is oblig'd to obey him 
upon that account; and if any body is excom- 
municated for refuſing to own Heland for a 
„ - = T0 kin2dom, 
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kingdom, or Tuſcany for a great dutchy, this 
excommunication would be void, becauſe 'tis 
not the Pope's buſineſs to beſtow ſecular dig- 
nities, to which the Pope himſelf is ſubject in 
his own perfon, and to which he was formerly 
ſubject in the exerciſe of the papal miniſtra- 
LS. | eh | 
Wie fay it again, that the Pope is ſet up to 
form, feed, and inſtruct the flock. On this 
account every one ought to. obey him ; and 
whoever fails in this point, the Pope may 
_ excommunicate and curſe him; but the Pope 
cannot make one ſingle body of laws, com- 
2 of articles of faith and the canon laws, 
becauſe the latter are blended with an infi- 
nite variety of human intereſts, which do not 
boblige to ſubmiſſion. 33 3 


 Mahomet was very cunning, when in the 
compolition of his Alcoran he added the civil 
laws of political government, that all his ſub- 
jects might think themſelves equally oblig'd 
to obſerve the articles of their creed, and the 
laws of their prince. The Court of Rome, 
rather than copy after Mahomet, ought to be 
contented with the honour of ſuch as own their 
obligation to obey the Pope, in matters of 
faith alone. Tho' there were ſovereigns, who, 
out of a godly principle, thought fit to ſtrip 
themſelves of their treaſure and dominions for 
enriching the Church with them; the Popes 
have not on this account acquired any greater 
authority than when they had only a 1 5 

„ eat 
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ſeat and a wooden crofier. Thoſe princes had 
no intention to ſet up one who ſhould be 
their lord and maſter, to exchange their free- 
dom for ſlavery, and to be forced to give an 
account of their actions in temporal affairs, as 
muſt have been the caſe, if they had been ob- 
lig'd to obey all the canon laws and innova- 
tions introduced by the Council of Trent, 
which, to ſay the very truth, did in this re- 
ſpect put in their ſickle into other men's corn. 

A reflection occurs to me juſt now, which 
I cannot paſs over in filence, viz. That ex- 
communication is generally threatned for the 

tranſgreſſion of ſome poſitive law, and very 


rarely, if ever, for diſobedience to the divine 


laws. Princes have their authority from God, 
and are accountable to none but him for the 
government of their people. The Pope cannot 
pretend to be God's vicar in this reſpe&; in 
the firſt place, becauſe it is not written; ſe- 
condly, becauſe princes were before Popes ; 
from whence it follows that it muſt be pro- 
ved not by tradition, but by the Goſpel itſelf, 
that God is the author of ſuch derogation from 
the ſecular authority, in favour of the Pope, 
But this is what can never be demonſtrated, 
and reaſon itſelf is ſufficient to convince us of 
it, for the care which the Pope would be ob- 
liged to take of temporal affairs would ſwal- 
low up his concern for ſpirituals, and 'tis im- 
poſſible to ſerve God and the world at the 
fame time. Tho the Pope by any accident 
=—_ ſhould 
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ſhould be deprived of his dominions and trea- 
ſure, and reduced to that poverty which was 
the appanage of the primitive pontiffs, the 
princes. would undoubtedly be obliged to 
obey him nevertheleſs as Pope, and in the 
lame quality he has a right to command them, 
and they to obey him, now he is encompals'd 
with fplendor and grandeur ; ſo that if they 
refuſe to obey him as ſuch, he may excommu- 
nicate them with reaſon, and the puniſhment 
would be proportionable to the crime; for 
the crime being ſpiritual, the puniſhment in- 
flited by a ſpiritual judge, would be purely 
ſpiritual in like manner, and by conſequence 
valid and effectual. But the Pope muſt take 
heed how he extends this right to other mat- 
ters, becauſe, if he go beyond the bounds of 
his authority, he wofild ceaſe to act in quality 
of Pope, and princes being no longer ſubject 
to him, would not be obliged to obey him. 
If there be any who call this diſtinction fan- 
taſtical, and refuſe to admit of a truth ſo uni- 
verſally receiv'd, vi. That the Pope may be 
conſider'd in different qualities, let it be re- 
member'd that I aver the ſame of legates, 
_ vice-legates, and of the governors of towns in 
the land of the Church, who, if they con- 
demn a criminal to death, or loſs 7 mem- 
ber, act irregularly as prieſts, be their ſentence 
ever ſo juſt; nor can they demand ſatisfaction, 
or reparation, for any injury done, even to 
their own perſons, unleſs they firſt protell. be- 
| * 
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fore the ſecular judge, that their demand is 
citra pænam ſangums. Vet thoſe ſame pre- 
lates condemn criminals to death every day, 
and perhaps with more ſeverity than other go- 
vernors, having no other plea to palliate their 
canonical irregularity, but the diſtinction that 
they exerciſe this charge, and pronounce this 
judgment, not as Prieſts, but as princes, and 
the miniſters of a prince. Tis not therefore 
a contradiftion, according to them, to con- 
ſider the pope one while as pontiff and chief 
_ prieſt, in the functions of the prieſthood, and 
another while as a temporal prince, who is 
taken up with ſecular intereſts and maxims of 
| ſtate. Nevertheleſs, it would be ridiculous 
in the Pope, conſiderd even as a temporal 
prince, to aſſert that he has any more au- 
thority over other princes than one neigh- 
bour has over another; which imports no ſu- 
periority, and by conſequence no right to com- 
mand. But this has been ſufficiently handled 
already. . 
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CHAP. III 


Whether excommunicated perſons may 


appeal. 


IXI E have fully provid that excom- 
f munication is a ſentence pronounc'd 
againſt a criminal for ſome ſuppos'd crime. 
Now cuſtom and reaſon tell us, that appeals 
againſt all ſentences are lawful, becauſe all 
judges are liable to be deceived by falſe and 
plauſible arguments. Tis therefore lawful to 
appeal from excommunication to a ſuperior 
judge, otherwiſe chriſtian obedience, inſtead 
of being an eaſy yoke, and a light burden, 
would be worſe than Babyloniſh captivity. Thus 
if ſentence comes from the tribunal of a bi- 
hop, an appeal may be brought to the arch- 
biſhop ; if from an archbiſhop, to a primate; if 
from a primate, to a patriarch ; if from a patri- | 
arch, to an apoſtolical nuncio; and if from a 
nuncto, to a provincial ſynod, according to the 
cuſtom of every province : And finally, ap- 
peals may be made from all provincial or pa- 
triarchal ſentences to the Pope. 
Indeed this cuſtom of appealing to the Pope 
from a patriarchal ſentence is a novelty in the 
Church, which was unknown in the primitive 
times. In the age that ſucceeded next to the 
Apoſtles, the whole chriſtian world was 
vided 
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vided into four patriarchates. That of Rome, 
by dignity and prerogative, was the firſt ; that 
of Antioch the ſecond, that of Alexanaria the 
third, and that of Conſtantinople the fourth. 
Many years after, when chriſtianity was eſta- 
| bliſh'd in the parts about Feruſalem , that 
city was alſo erected into a patriarchate, and 
added to the other four; ſo that all chriſten- 
.dom was then divided among thoſe five pa- 
triarchs, who had each certain kingdoms and 
provinces aſſigned them, that they might have 
the overſight of the inferior prelates in thoſe 

dominions, as biſhops, archbiſhops, and pri- 
mates; ſo that all appeals in any, part of chri- 
ſtendom, when brought before the patriarch 
of the Country, had their final deciſion with- 
out further appeal: The chief of all the pa- 
triarchs, in point of precedency, was that of 
Rome, and he received this prerogative from 
St. Peter, who exerciſed his juriſdiction, and 
kept his reſidence there a long time; but be- 
fore St. Peter went to Rome, he founded the ſee 
of Antioch, from whence it happen'd, that that 
which was the firſt in the order of the patri- 
archates, became the ſecond by St. Peter's de- 
parture, whoſe chair at Antioch is kept holy to 
this day. But tho' the patriarch of Rome is 
firſt in preheminence, he 1s not the firſt in au- 
thority, but only ſo in point of order, in the 
ſame ſenſe with the preſident, or chief of an 
_ aſſembly, who is one that is honour'd with the 
chief place among his collegues, tho they are 
a Ns + | equal 
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equal to him in authority. Thoſe patriarchs 
ſucceeded the four evangeliſts, who had the 
ſame equal meaſure of authority, tho' not of 
grace; for two of thoſe evangeliſts had the 
marks of an apoſtolick character, but with- 
out any preheminence over the others. 
This ſuperiority of the ſee of Kome was un- 
known in ancient times, of which there needs 
no other proof, than what paſſed at the elec- _ 
tion of biſhops and archbiſhops in all the 
eſtates of chriſtendom. When a city wanted 
a biſhop, both the laity and the clergy, or the 
clergy alone, according to the cuſtom of the 
town, elected him; and when, in proceſs of 
time, diſputes aroſe about thoſe elections, re- 
courſe was preſently had to the patriarch, in 
whole juriſdiction ſuch city lay. When the 
election was ended, the prelate elect was pre- 
| ſented to the patriarch, who conſecrated him, 
and gave him the biſhop's pall. In the firſt 
Council, which was held by St. Peter and the 
other apoſtles in Jeruſalem, the elders of the 
people were preſent, to give their opinion 
about the decree which was deſign'd for a- 
boliſhing circumciſion. And the laity aſſiſted 
in all the Councils for a long time after. Then 
canonical puniſhments were inſtituted ad cor- 
rigendos fratres; and afterwards the laity neg- 
lecting their attendance in thoſe aſſemblies, 
ſtations were decreed, and indulgences grant- 
ed for thoſe who ſhould repair to the ſaid 
aſſemblies, wherein all things relating PE 
_ Intake 
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ſtate of chriſtianity were determined. The 
laity continued alſo, a long while after this, 
to give their votes at the election of prelates 
and Popes; for Celeſtin II. who was advanc'd 
to the holy ſee in 1143, was the firſt who was 
choſen Pope ſolely by the cardinals ; and this 
gave the court of Rome a handle to obtain 
two great prerogatives, vig. the excluſion of 
the laity, and the delegation of the cardinals 
alone, who, at their inſtitution, had no other 
title than” curates of the chief Pariſhes of 
Rome, and were therefore much inferior to 
biſhops. But to return to our ſubje&t : 
A ſentence of excommunication is in its 
pon nature ſubje& to an appeal, not only to 
the end that the perſon who is injured may 
obtain relief, but alſo, becauſe it would be 
tyranny to ſubje& the perſon accuſed to the 
opinion of a ſingle judge, who would there- 
by be in a condition to oppreſs him at diſcre- 
tion. Upon this account, ſovereign princes 


are wont to make no difference betwixt ci- 


vil and criminal judges ; and being perſuaded 
that there is no judgment which is not ſuſ- 
ceptible of a more ſerious examination, and 
a more exact diſcuſſion, they therefore do not 
paſs ſentence themſelves, to the end that the 
perſon condemn'd may have the liberty of 
recourſe from one judge to another. Thus, 
if a ſovereign prince himſelf ſhould paſs 
ſentence, and not permit an appeal, he would 
do the parties an injury; and it would ſeem 

| = 
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as an injury done to himſelf, if he admitted 


of a judge to over-rule his deciſions. He who 
was condemn'd by Cæſar, appeal'd to Czſar 


himſelf when his anger was over; and even 


now, when there is a neceſſity for the inter- 
vention of the Pope's judgment in a caſe of 
importance, he gets the fulleſt information 
poſſible; and tho' he is ſatisfy'd in his own 


conſcience of the merits of the cauſe, yet, for 
all this, he does not pronounce ſentence, but 


deputes judges to do it, that he may not 
be exposd to the common law of appeals 


from his judgment; and it generally follows, 


that ſentence is pronounc'd in favour of the 


complainant, becauſe, by naming ſuch depu- 


tation, he does in effect declare that he ad- 
mits of the complaint. 8 


As to the ordinary prelates, there is no 


doubt but as ſuch a one owns a ſuperior, 
he is oblig'd to admit of appeals from his 


ſentences ; the diſpute therefore only relates 


to the ſentences of the Pope, who acknow- 
ledges no ſuperior ; and this point depends 
on the queſtion, whether the Pope or a Coun- 


cil is ſuperior ? If we admit the ſuperiority 


of a Council, all doubts concerning this mat- 


ter would vaniſh ; but ſince the champions for 


the court of Roe will not acknowledge this 
ſuperiority, the difficulty remains entire. Be- 


£ 


them the liberty of receiving appeals, by 
— | pre- 


ſides, tho' they ſhould admit of the ſuperi- 
ority of a Council, they would hardly grant 
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pretending that this tribunal does not always 
{ubſiſt, that it would be unneceſſary trouble to 
call a Council for a particular affair ; and 
moreover, that when aſſembled, it would not 
only pronounce judgment on the affair for 
which it was called, but would hear all who 
thought themſelves injured by the Pope ; 
which as we ſay, would be falling out of 
the frying-pan into the fire, and terribly ex- 
poſe the authority of the holy ſee. Therefore 
we may not expect to have a general Council 
call'd by the Pope's order for many ages: 
No, the Court of Rome too well remembers 
how dear they have paid for thoſe in time 
paſt. If I don't miſtake, beſides the two Vows 
of obedience and chaſtity, which all prieſts 

make at their ordination, a third you is requi- 
red of him who is raiſed to the papal dignity, 
Dis. That he abjure general Councils, or pro- 
miſe never to call one in any caſe whatſoever. 
If, in order to diſſipate the Pope's dread of a 
Council, it were propoſed (which is perhaps 
Impoſſible) fo to circumſcribe the authority of 
the Council when aſſembled, that it ſhall not 
meddle with any other affair beſides that for 
which it is ſummoned, then it would be ob- 
jected, that the prelates of many dominions 
_ would not care to attend them, as not think- 
ing themſelves oblig'd to undergo ſuch fatigues 
for the ſake of a particular prince; from 
whence this inconveniency would ariſe, that 
many of the prelates would be for reaſſem- 
ni : — | bling 


It 
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bling ſuch a Council at pleaſure. Be this as it 
will, J am inclin'd to think, that if a Council 
was aſſembled under fuch conditions, all 
Kingdoms would heartily concur ; for it would 
be univerſal, and the common intereſt of all 
provinces, were # once eſtabliſh'd, that the 
Pope would admit of appeals to a Council, in 


all caſes where people ſhould think them- 


telves injur'd by the court of Rome, and that 
he would authoriſe the validity thereof by his 
_ own conſent. But I muſt own this is only a 


chimerical ſpeculation, and what is never like 


to come to paſs; | there being not the leaſt ap- 
pearance that the Pope will ever conſent wil- 
lingly to the calling of a Council for any cauſe 


whatſoever, no not for the ſake of all chriſten- 


dom, and much leſs for that of a ſingle poten- 
tate. 'Tis poſſible, nevertheleſs, that the court 
of Rome refuſes to admit ſuch appeals, becauſe 


of the impoſſibility there is of obtaining a fi- 
nal judgment, and not becauſe they think they 


have a right to refuſe them, and that their ſen- 


tences are not ſubject to reviews of the like 


nature. For by allowing of ſuch appeal to a 
tribunal that does not really ſubſiſt, the appeal 
alone will have the force of a ſentence, ac- 
cording to the maxim, Appellatio fingit non ju- 
dicatum. Therefore, from the very moment 
that any one appeals from a ſentence of the 


Pope to a future Council, the ſentence, and 
all that follows thereupon, remains in ſuſpence 
till a definitive judgment, which cannot be 

obtain's 
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obtain'd while there is no judge; ſo that the 
bare appeal is ſufficient to annul the former 
ſentence. Undoubtedly 'tis to avoid theſe in- 
conveniencies that the court of Rome rejects 
the ſuperiority of councils, tho' they are ſu- 
perior in their own nature, and the Popes are 
convinc'd of it in their own conſciences. There- 
fore their diſowning of it is a poiſonous re- 
medy, for it is making an article of faith con- 
trary to all manner of reaſon, merely for a- 
voiding a political inconvetience. 
Lis in vain to think of engaging the court 
of Rome to admit of appeals of this kind, by 
telling them, that an appeal makes no more 
account of a ſentence than if it had never been 
paſs d, and ſuſpends all the effects of it, and 
that an excommunicated perſon, who appeals, 
is not ſenſible of any prejudice from excommu- 
_ nication while his appeal ſubſiſts; but that 
thoſe appeals ought to have a certaintime fix'd, 
after which ſentence may be fulminated, if 
no final judgment intervene, becauſe *tis then 
ſuppos d to be the appellant's own fault if the 
| Proceſs is not ended, eſpecially in the preſent 
cale ; for the canons of the Church are expreſs 
to this purpoſe, allowing but two years, at 
moſt, to dilpatch all eccleſiaſtical proceſs. No, 
1 fay, the court of Rome would not ſuffer 
themſelves to be taken by this ſpecious bait. 
They know full well that this limitation of 
time can only be to the diſadvantage of the 
—— | 8 
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appellant, when he is permitted to obtain ſuch 
final Judgment, and that as ſoon as it becomes 
_ Impoſſible for him to obtain it, becauſe the 
tribunal, to which he hath recourſe, doth not 
always ſubſiſt, he is conſequently no longer 
ſubject to the preſcription of time. Such is 
the condition of a pupil, till he is able him- 
ſelf to take care of his own Intereſts. There- 
fore the court of Rome ſees plain enough, that, 
by admitting of appeals, one of theſe two 
things would certainly be the conſequence, ei- 
ther that its ſentences muſt continue in ſuſ- 
pence till a judge was conſtituted, or that for 
want of the ordinary judge, the Pope would 
be oblig'd to appoint one on purpoſe for this 
particular affair; but with this condition, that 
it ſhould be by conſent of the parties con- 
curring in the choice of the judges. For 
otherwiſe, if the perſons choſen were ſuſpect- 
ed by either of the parties, the other could 
not be compell'd to appear before a tribu- 
nal thus eſtabliſh' d, contrary to the laws of 
natural right. For avoiding all the confuſion 
and perplexity, in which the bare acknow- 
ledgmentof the ſuperiority of a Council would 
involve the pan authority, the court of 

Nome, who foreſaw all the prejudicial conſe- 

quences of it at a great diſtance, cuts the knot 
at once, and abſolutely denies the ſaid ſupe- 
riority, a remedy which I confeſs is violent, 
but abſolutely neceſſary to anſwer their vu 

Ro We 
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We will now make a general Inquiry into the 
Equity of this article, and then proceed to 
the particular deciſion of another queſtion. _ 
| There are only two pretences ſor rejecting 
an appeal from a ſentence, v2. the infallibility 
of the judge who paſſes it, or elſe his ſuperi- 
ority, If his infallibility be pretended; it may 
be ſaid to be a reaſon both natural and juſt at 
the ſame time ; but if his ſuperiority be pre- 
_ tended, which conſiſts in his owning no other 
judge above himſelf, tis a reaſon of ſtate, 
which only reſpects the chief judge. As to the 
former, tis certain that if the law could have 
| ſuppoſed ſuch infallibility in a judge, it would 
never have allow'd of appeals, that may be 
aptly compar'd to Medicine, which is de- 

ſign d for the recovery and health of the con- 
ſtitution, and on that account ought to be ac- 
ceptable ; but if it be conſider d abſtractedly, 
as the means only, tis impoſſible not to hate it, 
becauſe of the diſorders into which it throws 
the patient, who would never take phyſick if 
he was ſure of recovering his health by any 
other method. Appeals conlider'd in them- | 
| ſelves, and in their end, are good, becauſe they 
ſerve to repair the miſchief, and divert the 
prejudice attending the falſe judgment of 
a former judge: But otherwiſe they are odi- 
ous, in that they tend to prolong law ſuits, and 
to elude the authority of a former judge ; now 
the law having not the leaſt hopes that equity 
Ss 1 would 
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would be inſeparable from all ſentences paſſed 
in the firſt inſtance, thought it indiſpenſably 
_ neceſſary to conſtitute a ſuperior judge, tho! it 

_ plainly foreſaw it would be a means for a liti- 
gious perſon to indulge his paſſion ; ſo that 
finding itſelf between two extremes, either of 
authorizing an unjuſt ſentence, or of feeding 
the paſſions of ſuch who ſeek to ſpin out cau- 
ſes to a great length; it choſe rather to per- 
mit the latter, as the leaſt of thoſe evils : Be- 
ſides, by the admitting of appeals, there was 
no certainty of avoiding the injuſtice of a ſen- 
tence, ſince the judge being deceiv'd in the 
firſt inſtance, it might happen that the ſuperior 
judge might alſo be miſtaken in approving and 
_ confirming. his ſentence. For we can expect 
no leſs from human weakneſs, nothing but the 
ſpirit of God being capable to enlighten the 
underſtanding. Proceed we now to the other 
Quettion. :- VVV 
The court of Rome rejects all appeals from 

a ſentence of the Pope, for this reaſon, that 
the Pope being infallible, cannot err in paſſing 
ſuch ſentence. If it can be proved that the 
Pope poſſeſſes this extraordinary prerogative, 
which raiſes him above human infirmities, fo 
liable to error, without doubt the holy father 
is very much in the right not to ſuffer his de- 
ciſions to be ſubjected to a ſcrutiny, ſince the 
law cannot grant the ſame privilege to the or- 
dinary judges. But of what uſe is infallibili- 
85 — ty 
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ty in this caſe, ſince we have demonſtrated in 
CAA r. II. that excommunication, to be valid 

in foro conſcientiæ, muſt have ſome deadly fin 
for its object? Now every one knows that this 

| aggravation of fin can only be diſtinguiſh'd in 
confeſſion, becauſe, tho' an action be never ſo 
evil, it cannot be ſinful, if, among other cir- 
cumſtances, it is not voluntary; ſo that the 

Pope may happen to excommunicate a perſon 

who may ſeem to have incurr'd excommuni- 

cation, tho indeed, and in foro conſcientiæ, he 
has not deſerv'd it; or one, who, tho' he may 
have deſerv'd it, is capable of offering ſo many 
exceptions as would make it appear he has not 
incurr'd it. Perhaps the court of Rome may 
approve of my opinion, with reſpect to excom- 
munications decreed before the a& done ; be- 
cauſe indeed the Pope, who pronounces ex- 
communication, cannot foreſee what excep- 
tions the criminal may produce; but they will 
not admit of any plea againſt excommunication 
fulminated after neceſſary admonition, be- 
cauſe if the criminal had any thing to offer by 


way of exception, he had time to produce it 


to the judge, before he was excommunicated; 
but having not done it, he manifeſts his con- 
tumacy, and proves himſelf guilty; which, 
ay they, is a fin bad enough to authorize ex- 
communication. That's their opinion. To 
which I anſwer; It may) and commonly does 
happen, that the perſon accus'd being per- 

els 3 ſuaded 
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ſuaded his condemnation is inevitable, does 


not produce his exceptions, becauſe tis cer- 

tain he had better be condemn'd for contu- 
macy, than after he has been heard, ſince then 
he reſerves to himſelf a right of producing 


them ex integro before the judge to whom 


he appeals, and who is the proper judge, be- 
cauſe he had no concern in the former ſentence, 
and is not acted by any intereſt; but it rarely 
falls out that the Pope gives admonition before 
his excommunications, even when it has hap- 


pen'd to be in his own cauſes, as when he 
complains of the violation of his juriſdiction, 
or of any hurt done to the eccleſiaſtical li- 


vings, or when he claims any fiefs or lordſhips 
eſcheated, and the like. In caſes of this na- 
ture, if the perſon ſummon'd obey, he runs 
the risk of loſing all his rights entirely, and if, 
after having ſent his reaſons to this tribunal, 


he is condemn'd tho? abſent, what might he not 
fear were he to appear therein perſon? Toavoid 


this double inconveniency, perſons are oblig'd 


to let ſentence of outlawry paſs againſt them 
for non-appearance, reſerving to themſelves an 
appeal to a competent judge in integro & ſine 
pre judicio. Is it not vilible that this refuſal to 


appear in the firſt inſtance is neither obſtinacy 


nar rebellion ? Tis abſolute neceſſity, there- 


fore no ſin, and by conſequence no valid cauſe 
of excommunication ; and if the ſame be ful- 
minated, tis unjuſt, and ſerves at beſt only to 


Ailcoyer the iniquity of the judge, who ſuffers 


him- 


a „„ wn 


himſelf to be carry d away by his own private 
intereſt, We conclude therefore that the court 
of Rome has no ground to reject appeals on ac- 
count of the judge's nfallibility. Is 


Since the ſaid court, which hates to diſpute 
or argue, but aims at nothing leſs than abſolute _ 


deſpotic power, refuſes to hearken to all the 
reaſons that may be alledg'd _ ſuch pre- 
tended infallibility, and lays ſo much ſtreſs on 
the words of our Saviour, and the prerogative 
he granted St. Peter, as to make the Pope's 
infallibility an article of faith, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to the ſcriptures, which 


we propoſe to do in a future chapter, wherein 


we will try the force of this infallibility by 
the true meaning of thoſe ſacred writings; for 


the preſent I think it ſufficient to obſerve, that 


if the Pope were infallible, he would conſe- 


quently be happy in this life, I mean happy, 


with celeſtial beatitude ; for 1 am not ſo ra 


 asto attack his worldly beatitude, nor his or- 


dinary title, and much leſs his temporal feli- 
city ; I mean, therefore, ſuch a heatitude as 
St. Peter enjoy d, when Jeſus Chriſt ſaid to 


him, bleſſed art thou Simon, ſon of Jonas; for, be- 


ing predeſtinated to glory, he was aflur'd of re- 
covering himſelf from his lapſes by repentance. 
But I can hardly think the Pope is ſo abſolutely 


confirm'd in grace as the Angels were after the 
fall of Lucifer, and St. Paul after his conver- 


ſion; for if the Popes had this precious privi- 
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lege, Pope Marcellin would not have ſacrificd 
to idols for fear of death. Tis true, he own'd 
his crime, confels'd his guilt, and intreated the 

Council to inflit ſuch puniſhment on him as 
he deſerv'd ; upon which the Council only put 
it home to his own conſcience, and he became 
To good a penitent, that he afterwards obtain'd 
the crown of martyrdom. His ſanctity was 
the fruit of his repentance, not the ſign of his 
Innocence. Now, if a Pope may err ſo far as 
to fall into idolatry, his pretended infallibility 
cannot be made an article of faith, and I dont 
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* Marcellinus, the 3oth biſhop of Rome, including St, Pe- 
ter, ſucceeded Caius, at a time when the Church began to reſt 
from perſecntion ; but the emperor Diocleſian being acted by 
the perſecuting ſpirit of his predeceſſors, Marcellinus, for 

fear of being put to death, did not ſcruple to offer ſacrifice to 

Fupiter, Hercules and Saturn, in the temple of Veſta. Some 
time after his ſhameful apoſtacy, a great number of prieſts 
and believers aſſembling at Sinueſſa, near Rome, Marcellinus 
was call'd to an account for his conduct, when he own'd his 
fault, and defir'd puniſhment ; upon which, tis ſaid the mem- 
bers of that aſſembly anſwer'd, prima ſedes a nemine judicatur ; 
ru reus, th judex ; ex ore tuo juſtificaberis, ex ore tuo condem- 
naberis, i. e. no body Judges the chief See; thou art both 
criminal and judge; out of thy own mouth thou ſhalt be ju- 

ſtify d, out of thy own mouth ſhalt thou be condemn'd, *Tis 
added, that the De his action touched him ſo to the 
quick, that he went before the judges, boldly confeſs'd Jeſus 
Chriſt in their preſence, and waſhed his guilt in his own blood, 
by ſuffering martyrdom at the end of the $th year of his pon- 
riicate. Some authors, great ſticklers for the Pope's infallibi- 
liry, treat this hiſtory as fabulous ; but tradition ih preſervd_ 


it ſo carefully in the office of the Church, that it cannot be 


ueſtion'd, without giving the lie to an infinite number of 
fads receiv'd ou the ſame authority. 
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believe the champions of the court of Rome 
can be fo ſenſeleſs as to require it. Indeed, 
when one puts the queſtion to them, whether 
the Pope is liable to err or not? They ſay, er- 
ror in opinion muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from error 
in practice; that as to practice, the Pope is no 
more than other frail men; and may therefore 
be either ſaved or damned; but that as to opi- 
nion in matters relating to the government of 
the Church, he is infallible by virtue of the 
dignity granted by Jeſus Chriſt to Peter, and 
in his Perſon to all his ſucceſſors. But to this 
it may be anſwer' d, that all the actions of men, 
whether good or bad, have one and the ſame 
juſt or unjuſt intention for their principle; be- 
ſides, man commits no crimes, how enormous 
ſoever, but with hopes of finding his account 
in them. With this view the revengeful per- 
ſon ſatisfies his revenge, the covetous perſon 
heaps up wealth; and ſo of others, fallimur ra- 
tione boni. From hence it may be concluded, 
that whoſoever is capable of ſinning, is ca pa- 
ble of having an evil thought; for the will 
being blind, ſubmits tamely to the dictates of 
the heart. St. Auguſtin ſays, heatitudinis cauſa 
faciunt omnes homines quidquid boni vel mali fa- 
ciunt. But we will refer the examination of 
this infallibility to the XIIth Chapter, and will 
_ own it with the above diſtinction, tho' there 
are many who pretend it died with St. Peter, 
and that it was a perſonal privilege, in no 
wiſe attached to his dignity ; but as 1 — be- 
fore, 
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fore, I chuſe rather to be laviſh in my obe- 


dience, than to rob the Pope of that juſt duty 


and reſpec we are obliged to pay him. 
It follows from what has been already ſaid, 


that the ſentences of all judges whatſoever 


are ſubject to appeals; that excommunication 


is a ſentence the moſt liable to it perhaps of all 
others, for want of the proofs requiſite to eſta- 


bliſn the juſtice of it. The bare appearance 
of proof is ſufficient to vindicate the equity of 
other ſentences, whereas excommunication 
ought to be founded on a certain knowledge 
of the perſon's criminal intention ; which is a 
circumſtance that can be known only to God. 


It follows alſo from the premiſſes, that the 


Pope is not infallible in all things, one Pope 


having been guilty of Idolatry ; and that an 


appeal 3 ſuſpends the effects of a ſen- 
tence, till de 
the cauſe; ſo that an excommunicated perſon 


who appeals, is, during that interval, no ways 
affected by the excommunication. As to the 


court of Rome's refuſal to admit of an appeal, 


becauſe the Pope, by whom ſentence is pro- 


nounc'd, has no ſuperior that can amend his 


judgment: I anſwer, that's only a reaſon of 
ſtate, dictated by ſelf-intereſt, which rather 


than admit of a ſuperiority in any other, would 
_ oblige the pretended criminal to acquieſce in 


the firſt ſentence, tho' it were pronounc'd by 
the judge in cauſa protria; but this ſingle cir- 


cumſtance is ſufficient warrant for an appeal : 


nitive judgment is paſsd upon 
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and I fain would know of thoſe gentlemen, 
| whether every prince, whoſe authority is in- 
dependent, ought to acknowledge a ſuperior 
in temporals. If they anſwer in the affirma- 
tive, who does not ſee that it deſtroys the ſup- 
poſition of ſuch princes being free, indepen- 
dent, and not feudatory ? If they ſay no, then 
ſuch prince ought not to ſuffer an appeal when 
any of his ſubjects put in a plea againſt him on 
account of taxes, damages, or freehold ; yet 
we ſee free princes every day, whether kings 
or emperors, permitting their ſubjects to bring 
their cauſes into the court of exchequer, not 
only inthe firſt inſtance, but alſo in the nature 
of an appeal; and if the ordinary judge of 
appeals be not in the way, they name one 
ad hommem, to the end that the perſon, who 
thinks himſelf injur d, may have an opportunity 
to offer all his reaſons againſt the demands of 
the attornies of the exchequer court. Now 
does this permiſſion in any wiſe diminiſh the 
prince's ſuperior authority? does it injure his 
honour e Or rather on the contrary, does he 
not diſplay his equity, in ſtooping ſo low to 
bis ſubject, as to give him the liberty of plead- 
ing boldly againſt himſelf ? therefore the zea- 
lots for the court of Rome muſt acknowledge, 
that the Pope would not loſe an ace of his ſu- 
periority, but rather manifeſt his honeſty, by 
admitting of appeals, and appointing certain 
judges to examine the equity of his ſentences ; 
whereas by refuſing appeals, it would ſeem 
„ * 
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that he is afraid to ſtand the teſt of them, leſt 
they ſhould diſcover the injuſtice of his con- 
duct, or elſe rob him of his pretended prero- 
gatives. But we will now proceed to another 
article. SIT 


— 


CHAP. IV. 
F 


ſuperior? 


* 7 


OR the clearer underſtanding of this 
gqiueſtion, tis neceſſary firſt of all to 
define what a Council is; for when the eſ- 
Hence of a thing is known, tis ealy to diſco- 


ver its real virtue. There are three ſorts of 


Councils. 1. Dioceſan ; which is compos'd of 
a biſhop and his clergy. 2. Provincial, con- 
| fiſting of a metropolitan, archbiſhop, primate 


or patriarch, and his Suffragans. 3. General, 


where the Pope appears in his own perſon, or 
by his legates, and all the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
- primates and patriarchs of chriſtendom, be- 
ſides all the prelates, who by privilege or cu- 
ſtom have a vote in general Councils; for the 
| biſhops are allow'd their votes by law, the re- 
gular abbats by cuſtom, and the generals of 
the orders by privilege. To theſe three ſome 
add a national Council ; but this is pat ade 
tion 
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tion'd in the liſt of legal Councils; becauſe; 
were they to be admitted, a king, or other ſe- 
cular prince, might aſſemble them at pleaſure, 

which would involve him in the ſcandal of a 
{chiſmatic. Nevertheleſs, if the Pope ſhould 
permit a nation to aſſemble in Council, this 
aſſembly would be legal, as well as whatever 
it ſhould decide ; but then ſuch Council, and 
the canons which it might decree, would be 

only calculated for the ſaid nation, and not for 
the reſt of chriſtendom. To leave this long 
digreſſion, and return to our ſubject: I ſay then, 
that a Dioceſan Council, or Synod, may be ſum- 
i „ mon 
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Father Paul here falls in with the opinion of the court of 
Rome, that the Pope alone has a right of calling Councils, 
and ſeems to have forgot that this pretended right is a mant- 
_ feſt uſurpation, which has been a long while conteſted with 
the Popes by the emperors, who have the ſole right of call- 
ing thoſe ſacred aſſemblies ; witneſs the firſt Councils, which, 
by the confeſſion of all faithful hiſtorians, were ſummon'd by 
circular letters from the emperors. But they did not preſide 
therein any more than the Pope, who had his ſeat in common 
with the other prelates ; the holy goſpels being placed upon 
a athrone, to repreſent the Holy Ghoſt, the head be the church. 
In after times, the emperors had ſo much authority in the 
Councils, that they not only called them without the Pope's 
advice, and ſent circular letters to the biſhops, ſignifying 
what routs they ſhould take, and where they ſhould find car- 
riages and proviſions at the emperor's charge, Euſeb. hift. 
lib. 10. cap. 5. but alſo took cognizance of the things trans- 
ated there, preſcribed ſuch and ſuch points for their deci- 
ſion, and reprimanded the Councils, tho' the biſhop of Rome 
was preſent, when they found them fall into the leaſt caball- 
ing or diſorder, Socrates, lib. 2. cap. 39 & 40. Idem, lib. 4. 
cap. 34. Beſides, in thoſe early Councils every thing was re- 
ſolved upon, nor in the name of the Pope, nor of the empe- 
ror, but in the name of the ſacred allembly, 
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| mon'd by the biſhop, and alſo that he is ob- 
lig'd to aſſemble one every two Years, to 
{ remedy ſmall abuſes that may creep in among 
ais Dioceſant; I ſay ſmall abuſes; for if they 
be of ſome importance, he would be oblig'd N 
: to have recourſe to the metropolitan, who in | 
| this caſe ought to aſſemble a provincial Coun- | 
cCil for remedy of fuch abuſes; but in caſes of 
the utmoſt importance, recourſe muſt be had | 
to the Pope himſelf. A provincial ſynod may 
be ſummon'd by the metropolitan, archbiſhop, 
primate or patriarch ; but its decrees are only 
intended for their reſpective provinces. In- 
deed, in caſes where ſeveral provinces have 
i been concern'd, the ſeveral metropolitans of 
ſuch provinces have heretofore united towards 
forming a Council; but this is now diſuſed, 
recouiſe being had, in ſuch caſes, directly to 
the holy See. Notwithſtanding, as many me- 
tropolitans as pleas d might lawfully hold a 
Council at this day, and their decrees would 
be binding to the reſpective provinces for which 
they are concern d. 1 5 
An aſſembly of this kind might well paſs 
for a national Council, when all the metropo- 
Ititans of a nation are met together. But as 
this would be impoſſible, except for an affair 
of the laſt importance, ſo the Pope's deciſion 
would be abſolutely neceſſary. Beſides, for 
as much as ſuch an aſſembly could not be held 
without the prince's conſent, it would ſeem 
to carry in it a contempt of all recourſe to the 
85 | VVV Pope; 
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Pope, and be attended with the imputation of 
ſchilm, 2 59 AL ee 5344 
It muſt likewiſe be noted, that all the infe- 
rior Councils, as the court of Rome calls them, 
are only capable of remedying thoſe diſorders 
which are committed againſt poſitive law, and 
that when diſputes ariſe concerning matters 
of faith, or divine right, there is an abſolute 
neceſſity of recurring to a univerſal Council, or 
elſe demanding a decree from the Pope. The 
reaſon is plain, becauſe it may happen that in 
matters of Church diſcipline one province may 
ſpy a fault in another, and concur with it for a 
remedy; but as to opinions and articles of 
faith, all catholics ought to have the ſame be- 
lief, and to aflent to the truth of whatſoever 
is propos'd to them with that character. 
Therefore a general Council, aſſembled by 
the Pope's authority, is the ſame thing with 
reſpect to the whole chriſtian world, as the 
States General to the United Provinces, the 
_ parliament to England, the cortes to Hain, the 
diet of the empire to Germany, and the gene- 
ral diet to Poland; in a word, 'tis the very. 
quinteſcence of chriſtianity ; ſo that whatever 
is determin'd in ſuch an aſſembly may be re- 
garded as the ſenſe of the univerſal Church. 
The Pope ſummons this aſſembly, not only be- 
cauſe he is the firſt in dignity and authority in 
the chriſtian republic, but alſo to the end that 
it may not be ſummon'd without due exami- 
nation of the cauſes for which it is defir'd, it 
„„ 5 js being 
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being not reaſonable that paſtors ſhould leave 
their flocks for trifling matters, or only for pri- 
vate views, which would never want the ſpe- 
cious name of the public good, if every one 
was at liberty to call a Council. Be this ever 
ſo true, tis no leſs certain, that when tis ne- 
ceſſary for the good of the Church to aſſemble 
a Council, and the Pope neglects to do it, or 
refuſes it, if requir d, the cardinals may law- 
fully call one, as they have pretended to do at 
other times. And where they are wanting in 
this point, the biſhops have the ſame right, 
being equally concern'd to watch over the 
Lord's heritage; and finally, if the Pope, 
cardinals and biſhops are all aſleep, it is the 
buſineſs of the * ſecular princes to call one, 
vis. the emperors, as advocates of the Church, 
and kings and ſovereign princes, as they are 
diſtinguith'd members of the body of the 
Church, and conſtituted by God's grace, as 
well as the prelates and Popes, to take care of 
_ Chriſt's flock. Therefore we find in the cata- 
5 PO ca logue : 
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* Father Paul continues in his «ltramontane prejudices, 
fince it appears even by the inſcription of the Council of 
_ Sirmium, which he quotes a little after, that the emperor 
alone order'd the aſſembly; and if he had but vouchſafed to 
read the inſcription of former Councils, he would have there 
found the ſame thing. In fine, the hiſtory of France would 
have furniſh'd him with inſtances of ſeveral national Coun- 
cils aſſembled by the authority of her kings, who for all that 
were never reckon'd heretics, Greg. de Tours hift. Hincmar Con- 
cit. Gall, Therefore he ſhould have ſaid, that things are 25 
he ſays they are now, not thro' any right of the court of-* 
Rome, but thro' cuſtom, eftabliſh'd by its uſurpations. 
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logue of orthodox Councils, Anno Domini 
352, fuit concilium Sardinenſe; a Sardigna 
dictum, congregatum pracepto (bn ſtantini im pes 
ratoris pro ztanaſio. And again, A. D. 353; 

ſnit Hirmienſe ſub Julio Papa & Conſtantino Im- 
peratere, quod pant poſt Conſcantinus in Firmio 
juſſit congregari. Viri fratres regular tradide- 
runt fidet ortcdoxe contra Hrium. And after- 
wards; A. D. 650, fuit Toletantim nenum pro- 
vinciale, Imperatore & Papa jubentivuc, quod 4 
correeltone prafatorum oft inchoandi ſynodiis, & 
ab eifaem tertia fat danda eſt eccliſtimg. 

I ſaid above, that a national Council, call'd 
by the authority of a prince, might be reckon'd 
ſchiſmatical, whereas here I aver that a ſe- 
cular prince has a right to call a Council in 
certain caſes. Whatever this may ſeem, yet 
tis no contradiction ; for a national Council 
may be liable to that ſuſpicion which a gene- 
ra] Council cannot, to the ſummoning whereof 
all chriſtian princes concur ; now ſuch a Council 
being ſummon'd by the concurrence of all chri- 
{tian princes, and paſſing for the univerſal body 
of chriſtendom, it could not be chargeable with 
ſchiſm. I was very willing to be the more ex- 
plicit upon this head, that critics might have 
no manner of handle to cenſure my propo- 
—r!.. TOR OSS 
Therefore the champions of the court of 
Rome are baſely miſtaken, when they infer, 
from the Pope's having a right to call a Coun- 
cil, that he is conſequently fuperior to a Coun- 

M 1 1 ci}; 
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cil; for when a Council is called by any other, 
he who calls it may challenge the ſame ſupe- 
riority, which ſurely they would not be will- 
ing to acknowledge in any princes, nor even 
in any prelate ; conſequently the right of calling 
thoſe aſſemblies is no mark of ſuperiority. The 
Council of Chalcedon declares,that every Coun- 
ci] held without the concurrence of the Pope's 
liegates is invalid; which I think a reaſonable 
decree, becauſe a Council ought not to be 
| held without the Pope's conſent ; yet this 
does not conclude any thing for the Pope's 
ſuperiority; for, does it follow from the necel- 
ſary intervention of ſuch and ſuch perſons in a 
ſenate, that thoſe perſons are ſuperior to the 
ſaid ſenate ? On the contrary,that canon of Chal- 
cedon formally eſtabliſnes the ſuperiority of a 
Council, becauſe itſelf declares the reaſons that 
are capable of rendring it invalid; for other- 
wile, if the Pope ſhould think fit to renew a 
Council by reaſon of his legates. not being 
preſent in it, there had been no need of that 
decree, and a bull from the Pope would have 
been ſufficient to declare ſuch Council null and 
void. We likewiſe read of ſeveral provin- 
cia! Councils, which having been confirm'd 


by the Pope, their canons and decrees have 


thereby acquired the ſame virtue as if they 
had been deciſions of the holy See; but this 
is no better argument than the former for the 
ſuperiority of the Pope over an univerſal 
Council, becauſe a provincial Council 125 

„„ much 
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much inferior to a general one, as a province. 
to the whole world. We might allo men- 
tion the Council of Trent, which wa is general, 

and confirm'd by the Pope. Now it muſt be 
obſery'd that theſe contrmations are of two 
ſorts. One; which may be cail'd confirmation 
in the proper ſenſe of the word, and without 
which, all eſtabliſhments are of no validity; 
but this was not that fort of confirmation 
which the Pope gave to the Council of Trent, 
as we ſhall A. hereaſtet. The other ſort 
may be call'd an atteſtation, or a declaration 
of the reality of any decree, that it was thus 
deliverd in writing, and thus deter min'd in 
Council. This was that confirmation which 
the Pope gave to the Council of Tre:it ; but 
from hence there is no more room to 7 the 
Pope's ſuperiority over a Council, than to ſay; 
ſuch or ſuch a biſhop, or other ordinaty, is ſu- 
perior to the Pope, becauſe a bull granted BY 
his holineſs was atteſted or ſubſcribed by that 
biſhop or ordinary. Will any body fay that 
the biſhop's name at the bottom is a confirma- 
tion of the Pope's bull 2 Does it amount to 
any thing more, at beſt, than an atteſta- 
tion to remove all doubts of its being authen- 
tic? But to make this matter ſtil! plainer, th 
Council of Trent, in the fourth Seſſion, regu⸗ 
lated the canon of the books in the Old and 
New Teſtament. Date any be ſo bold as to 
fay the Council thereby confirm'd the goſpel? 


(] 


. | Methinks 
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Methinks I hear ſome warm ſtickler ſor 
the court of Rome running down my diſtinc- 


tion, and demanding, with an air of confi- 
dence, why is all this waſte of words thrown 


away to prove what ſort of confirmation the _ 


Pope gave to the Council of Trent, when the 
thing is ſo expreſly demonſtrated in the hiſtory 
of that Council? Well then, let us turn to 
the decree of that Council, which actually en- 
joins the legates to demand confirmation of 
their decrees and deciſions in theſe terms: 
* ſluſtriſſims Domini ac Reverendiſſimi Patres, 
Placetne vobis ad landem Det ommipotentis, ut 


mic (acre ſynodo finis imponatur, & omnium (5 


fngulorim, que tam [nh felic. record. Paulo III. 
& Jubo I, quam ſiib ſanctiſſimo noſtro Pio IV. 
KRomanis pontificibus, in ea decreta & definitu 
ſunt, confirmatio, nomine ſanctæ biijus ſynod! 


5 p* * apoſtolice ſedis legatos & præſidentet, a beatiſ- 


11:0 Komano pontifice petatur ? Keſponderunt, 
placet 


The cardinals Mzron and Simonette demand- 


ed the fame confirmation in the terms ſollow- 


ing: Beatiſſime pater, in decrety ſuper fine Con- 
hi c Hinenici Tridentini, pridte nonas Decent- 


i preteritt publicato, fantum fat, ut per ſanc- 
titalis 


— — — ͤ— — 


— 


* Nis ceremony was ate d at the daſs of the 25th and 
a 2offion of the Council. See The Hiſtory of the Council of 
1 ant, by our Author Father Paul. An! what is there ſuid of 


>» pretended conhrmation from page 788, to the end, of the 
third edition in quarto. 
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titatis veſtræ legatos pereretuy nomine dicti Con- 
cilii a ſanctitate veſtra confirmatio omnitem & 
 fmgulyrum in eo definitorum. Oyapropter 19s 
cardinales wolentes exequt, humiliter petimus 19% 
mine dicti Concilu a ſandtitate veſira Confir- 
mationem omunm & ſi ngidorum i in ipſo deſinito- 
rum. Quibus andilis, petitioni vt ſiræ, nom ius 
Concily, conſentientes, quæ definita ſunt de car— 
dinalium conſilio, & aſſenſu, qutoritute apoſiclice 
confirmaimiss. And in the bull: Cum arte)! pi 
ſancta ſynoaus, f ro ſua erga ſedem apoſtolicam 
reverentia, antiquorum Conciliorum veſtigiis mhe- 
rens, Secu [norum ommitim confir mationen 
a nobis petierit, nos & omnia conſirmamus, &c. 

I doubt not but when thoſe two cardinal: 
returned to Rome, they choſe to expreſs them- | 
{elves in this manner, on purpoſe to tickle tice 
vanity of that court ; and 1 own, had I been 

in their place, I ſhould have done the lame, 
Otherwiſe I am perſuaded the printer would 
not have been ſuffer'd to publih my ſpeech, 

which could not be ſincere without being dis- 
agreeable. The terms of the bull of confirma- 
tion cannot be drawn into a precedent, ſince it 
cannot be denied that thoſe who dictated it 
were both judges and party ; for which there 
need no other proofs than the words ante 
rum Conciliorum veſtigiis mharens, Indeed the 
term generalium is not added, which is the 
point in diſpute; for as to provincial Councils, 
I have already thewn they are out of the que- 
ſtion ; and I am ſurpriz'd that a court, which 
F 3 | has 
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has ſo many ſagacious miniſters that thor ough- 
ly underſtand its intereſts, ſhould be guilty of 
ſuch a groſs omiſſion as the word generalium, 
But 'tis a proof that they thought they had not 
good grounds to uſe it; for Jam perſuaded if 
they had, they would never have forgot it. 

I be court of Rome thinks the Pope s ſupe- 
riority authorized in a ſpecial manner by the 
terms of the ſaid decree of Council; but to 
confute this, one need only reflect upon the 
manner how the ſaid decree was formed. To 
this end it muſt be remember'd that all the 
prelates being quite tired out with the long 
duration of that Council, with the expence 
they were there obliged to, and with the los 
of to much time, without | improving it to the 
advantage of chriſtendom in genera}, all their 
decrees being formed after the model of the 
maxims of Kome , they watch'd with impa- 
tience for the moment of their ſeparation, that 
they might return home and reſt from their fa- 


tigues. "In ſhort, the whole warld waited to 


lee an end put to this Council, and eyen the 
princes, who were not there in perſon, long'd 
"us heartily tor their ſeparation, as they did at 
firſt for their meeting. The emperor himſelf, 
who preſſed more than any body for their af. 
ſembling, that he might have the means to 
cruſh thoſę heretics who began to grow formi- 
dable in his e or at leaſt to oblige 
then a to be filent, till the controverted points 
were decided, finding 5 ſag experience, — 
what 
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what would have been a healing remedy at 
other times, did only inflame the wound, 
heartily conſented to their ſeparation. Mean 
time, if the princes had not thus deſir' d it, the 
Pope would never have put an end to this 
Council, tho' 'tis very certain he ſecretly wiſn'd 
for it more than any body, to free himſelf from 
the greateſt danger, to which the papal autho- 
rity had been expo d for many ages: And Za- 
chary Delfino, a Venetian nobleman, who was his 
nuncio at Vienna, obtained a cardinal's cap for 
perſuading the emperor Ferdinand to conſent 
do its diſſolution. Now the Council was diſ- 
ſolv'd, anddeclar'd at an end by the following 
_ propoſition to the fathers, placetne vobis ut huic 
ſacræ ſynodo finis imponatur And without 
ſtaying for an anſwer to that, they added in the 
ſame breath, & petatur confirmatio omnium, (5c. 


To which the fathers anſwer'd, placet. When 


one conſiders the diſpoſition the fathers were 

then in, as has been before remark'd, who can 
doubt but this word placet was pronounc'd ſo 

quickly, only becauſe it was the word intend- 
ed to put an end to that tedious Council, and 
that the fathers gave little or no regard to the 
confirmation which they were required to in- 
treat of the holy father? Nor can it be doubt- 
ed that theſe two propoſitions were cloſely 
coupled together, artfully to eſtabliſh the de- 
pendency of the Council, and the ſuperiority 
of the holy See? But who does not perceive 
that in a matter of ſuch importance as the eſta- 
4 bliſhing 
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bliſhing the Pope's authority by the deciſion 
of a Council, it was neceſſary, without delay- 
ing, or confounding it with the Council's laſt 
words, to make a ſpecial decree for that pur- 
pole, after mature deliberation 7 But it was 
much to be queſtion'd whether they would 
have had the deſi'd Succeſs, fo that the ſhort- 
eſt way was to have recourſe to artifice ; but 
an artifice fo groſs and ſtaring, as ſhews it 
to be wilful neglect. Having ſaid enough on 
this head, we proceed to eximie the validity 
of this confirmation . Tn 
A general Council being, as I have already 
laid, an aſſembly of all chriſtendom, does 
not exclude the ſecular princes, who are many 
times preſent; not indeed to vote in articles of 
faith, which are things not within the juriſdiction 
of the ſecular power; but to give the Council 
their protection and adyice. And at this day, 
_ when their intereſts will not permit them to be 
ablent from their dominions, they ſend their 
embaſſadors, and the Pope does not forget in 
the bull of convocation to invite and exhort 
them to go thither in perſan. The Popes them- 
telves haye many times been perſonally preſent 
in Council, and now they {end their legates ; 
ſo that the preſence of the Popes, either im- 
mediately in their own perions, or mediately 
by their ſubſtitutes and vicegerents, or repre- 
ſentatives, is nęceſſary to render the Council 
valid, according to the afore- cited decree af 
that of Chalgedon, which declares every Coun- 
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eil null that is pretended to be general, with- 
out the preſence of the Pope's legates. Then 
what a vain, whimſical piece of formality i; 

it, to deſire of the Pope at Rome, the confir- 
mation of what has been decreed by bimſelf, 
or with his own concurrence, at Trent ? Is it 
not plain, that if the decrees made at Trent, 
with his approbation and advice, tho' abſent, 
were good, juſt, agreeable to ſcripture and 
tradition, it were needleſs to reviſe them at 
Nome, and that this was done with a view on- 
ly to raiſe the Pape's ſuperiority, and not to 
examine or confirm any thing already examin d 
by himſelf, and corroborated by the votes and 
preſence of others? Moreover, is it not de- 
monſtrable that nothing was offer'd to the con- 
ſideration of that Council, but what was pro- 
pos'd by the Pope's legates? ſo that nothing 
was brought upon the ſtage but what the 
court of Rome had a mind to: Which cuſtom, 
tho' not obſerv d in the primitive Councils, was 
a check to thoſe who had a deſign to encroach 
upon the Pope's prerogative. In the firſt ſeſ- 
ſton, under Pius IV. a decree was propos d by 
the holy father, that the Council ſhould make 
ſuch deciſions only, touching the chriſtian faith, 
as might be thought. neceflary ; and this de- 
cree was paſſed as well as all the others that 
were propos'd. The prelates and princes law 
indeed, when 'twas too late, that the ablatves, 
Proponentibus legatis, was a ſure ſign of their 
_ thyery, and they complain'd of it to the Pope; 
1 7 115 I'Y | C7 : | | | but 
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but he brought himſeF off without much dif. 
ficulty, by pretending he had not time to ex- 
amine either the gender or the caſe. And this 
was the conduct obſerv'd during the whole 
Council, in which nothing was propos d but 
from the Pope by his legates To what pur- 
poſe then was this confirmation defir'd 
Here follows à piece of hiſtory worthy of 
remark. The court of Rome apprehending 
that the Council might hereafter be told, by 
way of reproach, in a full aſſembly, that they 
were not free, took care that another decree 
 Hould be propos'd in the 24th ſeſſion, decla- 
ring that by the terms, proponentibus legatis, it 
was not their intention to change the methods 
of treating uſually obſerv'd in general Coun- 
cils. On the other hand, the court of Rome 
being, to the laſt degiee, jealous of the Pope's 
1 and authority, took g 
have it declar'd in one of the canons paſs'd in 
the 25th ſeſſion, that in all things eftabliſh'd : 
by the ſaid Council, touching reformation and 
eccleſiaſtic diſcipline, a ſalvo is intended for the 
Pope's 9 Hut can any thing be more 
ſuperfluous ? for in other decrees, either 
this authority is attack'd, or it is not. If it 
be particularly attack*d, this general exception 
cannot help it; and if it be not, the ſaid ex- 
ception is needleſs. In the ſame ſeſſion it was 
geclar'd, that if any embaſſadors ſhould give 
place to others in this Council, the princes, 
their maſters, ſnould not thereby ſuffer at 0 in 
. Bs ". . - "ne 


great care to 
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their rights. But is not this too a mere com- 
plement from his holineſs; ſince, if the reme- 
dy was good, it were needleſs to have ſo 

long diſputed the punctilioes of honour 2? 
l beg pardon of the courteous reader for 
bringing the Council of Trent ſo often upon 
the ſtage. For I look upon it as an argument 
ad hominem, a thouſand times more concluſive 
than a hundred general arguments, ſince none 
can be ſtronger than thoſe taken from the ca- 
nons even of this Council, which pioufly de- 
fended the rights of the holy See; and yet 
with all this they could not pleaſe the court of 
Rome, unleſs the Pope's ſanction were added 
to their proceedings. We ſhall in the next 
place examine the nullity of this confirmation; 
and when that is prov'd, it will be eaſy to 
eſtabliſh the ſuperiority of a Council over the 
Pope, and conſequently decide the queſtion 
which is the main ſubject of this chapter. 
If the confirmation of a decree ought to be 
receiv'd at the fame time with the decree it 
elf, one cannot ſuppoſe the infallibility of 
judgment, becauſe that would need no confir- 
mation, according to the maxim, fruſtra fi 
per plura quod poteſi fieri per pauciora. Mean 
time this infallibility is plainly ſuppos'd, be- 
cauſe in every ſeſſion of the Council of Trent 
there is this expreſſion, ſancta fynodus in ſpiritu 
ſancto legitime congregata, i. e. the ſacred ſynod 
lawfully aſſembled in the Holy Ghoſt. Now, how 
is it poſſible for a decree to be falſe or erro- 
| neous, 
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neous, which is inſpir'd by the holy Ghoſt ? 
There is no variableneſs in God, but in the 

Pope there may, for 'tis a mark of imper- 

fection. If therefore God in his mercy in- 

ſpires a Council, he will not alter his purpoſe, 


Whatever may happen, becauſe the Lord is 
not ſubject to accidents, and changeth not. 


Now, who, that has heard Jeſus Chriſt ſay, 
Whereſoever two or three ſhall be gathered together 
in my name, I will be in the midſt of them, can 

doubt of this inviſible direction of God? Af. 


ter ſo poſitive a promiſe, ought a Council, the 


aſſembly of all chriſtendom, to be fearful of 


erring, and can they want confirmation? If, 
[notwithſtanding this promiſe of Chriſt, it be 
aſſerted that the Pope's preſence is neceſſary in 


a Council, 'tis not becauſe he has any authority 
there, but purely to fulfil the conditions laid 


down by Jeſus Criſt, in theſe words, in my 
name; which ſignify that the aſſembly have the 
ſervice of Chriſt, Church for their moving 


cauſe, and final object. The ſame concluſion may 


be drawn from the terms of applauſe given to 


the ſaid Council, vis. ſancta acumenica ſynodus 
 Tridentina, ejus fidem confiteamur, ejus decreta ſcr- 
vemus ; i. e. let us confeſs the fait", and obſerve the 


decrees of the ſacred general Council of Trent. To 
which the prelates anſwer'd, ſemper conſitea- 


nur, ſemper ſervemus, item omnes ita credimis, 
omnes idipſum ſentimus, omnes conſentientes & 
ampletantes [nbſcribimus : Hæc eſt fides beat! 


hgc 


Petri, & apoſtolorum; has eft fides patrum, 
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hc eft fides ortodoxorum, ita credimus & ſenti- 
mus; i. e. this is the faith of bleſſed Peter, 
and the apoſtles, of the fathers, and the orthodox, 
we unanmonſly believe, embrace, and ſubſcribe 
it, and will all confeſs and keep it. After ſuch 
a confeſſion as this, the queſtion 1s, whether, 
if the Pope had refuſed his confirmation, the 

_ chriſtians would not have been oblig'd to be- 
lieve the deciſions of that Council? If it be 
ſaid no, the conſequence is plain, that the 
Council told a lie, in ſaying it was the faith of 

St. Peter, and the apoſtles. If it be anſwer'd 

in the affirmative, then the Pope's confirmation 
Fa-Fnor ac ail , 
Perhaps the court of Rome will reply to this, 
that confirmation only extends to the decrees 
of a poſitive law, and not to thoſe matters of 
faith which are already declar'd to be the faith 
of St. Peter; and that therefore every Coun- 
cil, which undertakes to limit the authority of 
the court of Rome, cannot avoid falling into 
an abſurd temerity, ſince it will always lie in 
the breaſt of that court, either to confirm, or 
reject its deciſions upon this ſo nice an affair. 

But what will thoſe gentlemen ſay to a decree 
paſſed in the 6th ſeſſion of the ſame Council, 
under Julius III. whereby the continuation of 

the Council was ſuſpended for reaſons therein = 
mention'd? And then 'tis added, interea tamen {| 
ſancta ſynodus exhortatur omnes principes chri- 
ſtianos, & omnes prelatos, ut obſervent, & re- | 
_ Jpeetive obſervare ſaciant in ſuis regnis, omnia | 


8 
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& fingula, que per hoc ſacrum aecumenicting 
Concilium Jr hactenus ſtatuta & decreta; 
i. e. the holy ſynod exhorts all chriſtian princes and 
_ prelates, that they obſerve, and cauſe to be obſernyd, 
in their reſpective dominions, all and ſingular 


the ſtatutes and decrees hitherto paſſed by this ſa. 
957 general Cbuncil. But had the Council 
been of opinion that its decrees could not be 


valid, without being confirm'd by the Pope, 
it would have been extravagant raſhneſs in 
them to recommend the obſervation thereof 
before they had deſir d ſuch confirmation, 
And in the laſt ſeſſion, the following words 
were regiſter d à little before the paſſing of 

that decree which requires the Pope's confir- 
mation. Supereſt nunc ut omnes principes, quod 
facit in domino, maneant ad operam ſuam ita 


reſtandam, ut que ab ca decreta ſunt ab here. 


 ticis depravari aut wiolari non permittant, ſed ab 


his & omnibus devote recipiantur &. fideliter ob- 


ſerventur quod ſs in his recipiendis aliqua diji- 
cultas onatur (quod non credit) que declaratio- 
nem, aut definitionem poſtulat, preter alia reme- 
dia in hoc Concilio inſtituta, conſidit ſuncta ſyno- 
dus ſanctiſſimum Romanum pontificem citratu- 
rum, ut vel e wocatio ex 1s præſertim provincus, 


* - 


unde  diffucultas orta fuerit, tis, quod code 
negotio tractando videbitur expedire, vel etiam 


Concilii generalis celebratione, ſi neceſſariam judi- 
caverit, vel commodiore quacumq; ratione et vi- 


ſum 
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ſum fuerit, provinciarum neceſſitatibus pro Dei 
gloria & eccleſiæ trauquilitate conſulatur. 


Now let every conſcientious perſon deter- 
mine whether it may be lawfully interr'd from 


theſe words, that the Council thereby own'd 


the dependency of its decrees on the Pope; or 
rather, if they are not as it were a delegation 


of authority to the Pope, to concern himſelf 
in dubious caſes relating to the decrees eſta- 
bliſh'd by the {aid Council 


And in the 25th Seſſion, CH a P. II. con- 
cerning reformation, there are theſe words: 
Precipit ſuncta ſynodus patriarchis & cinnibus alis, 
ut in ſynodo provinciali poſt finem hujus Concilii 
habenda, omnia palam recipiant, necnon vcram 


obedientiam Romano pontifici ſpondeant & profi- 


eamur. Which imports a command of the 
ſynod to the patriarchs, (5c. to pay true obe- 


dience to the Pope. Now, if the Council 


were inferior to the Pope, I ſhould think it 


| ſenſeleſs and ridiculous to recommend them to 
that obedience. Laſtly, towards the conclu- 
ton of the ſame chapter, the Council having 
preſcrib'd the form of regulating the catholic 


univerſities, adds, the Pope ſhall take-care that 
the untverſuties, which are immediately under his 


protection and viſitation, be wiſited and reform d 
by his aclegates, &c. I make two remarks up- 


on theſe words: 1. That the Council {aw very 


plainly, that if they had not made this excep- 
tion touching the #1 verſities ſubject to the Pope, 
he would have thought himſelf authoriz'd al- 
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ſo to viſit and reform the others above- men- 
tion d, elſe the exception would be needleſs. 

2. That this conduct of the Council, in pre- 
ſeribing to the Pope what he has to do, clearly 
ſhews that they did not own him for a ſupe- 
rior. What paſs'd in the 23d ſeſſion on the. 
_ queſtion concerning the chalice, proves the 
truth of this; for the Council refers the deci- 
ſidn of it to the Pope, in theſe terms, Hecreuit 


micgrum negotium ad ſanctiſſimmm dominum mo- 


ſtrum eſſe referendum ; which formal delegation 
is a proof that the Council does not depend on 
the Pope; for the inferior does not delegate to 
the ſuperior, becauſe the latter has a natural 
right of judging, whereas it belongs to the 
former only by way of reference: To con- 
clude, in the laſt ſeſſion *tis ſaid that ſome 
prelates were deputed, by order of Council; to 
torm an index of prohibited books, and ex- 
amine the catechiſm, miſſal, and Roman brevi- 
ary, and to make a report thereof to the Coun- 
cil, which was to form a decree thereupon: 
* [and the Council being not able to give their 
judgment of all in a trice, becauſe of their 
number, referr'd the whole to the judgment 


of the Pope.] This ſeems to me a plain 
NE Ee I 


— 


* What is inſerted betwixt the two crochets, is not 
exprels'd in the Italan, bit twas tiken from the hiſtory 
pf the Council, and 'twas thought neceſſary to place it here at 
length, becauſe the conſequence, which the arthor draws 


from that reſolution of the Council, is founded npon the Uiſt 
words, r-ferred the whole to the judg nent of the Pepe. 
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declaration, that the Council meant rather to 
ive authority to, than receive it from the 
dope, and that they only regarded him as 
their vicar, or ſuffragan, whoſe power was un- 

der their regulation. Tell me not of Pius IVth's 
bull of confirmation, in which are theſe words: 
Nobis adeo Concilii libertati fawentibus, ut etiam de 
rebus ſedi apoſiolice proprie reſervatis, liberum 
 ipſe Concilio arbitrium per literas ad legator no. 
j ſeriptas ultro permiſerimes ; i. e. we have 
ſuch a regard to the freedom of the Council, that, 
of our own accord, we have, by letters written = 
to our legater, permitted them to judge arbitra- 
rily, even of things properly reſerv'd to the 
22 See. But this liberty is all mere 
eluſion, if (as is pretended) tis abſolutely 
neceſſary to deſire the Pope's confirmation of 
what is concluded; for if he has a power 
to grant it, he has the ſame power to re- 
fuſe it; which at once deſtroys this pre- 
tended freedom, I choſe to ſingle out all 
theſe remarks from the Council of Trent ; 
becauſe, as that Council was moſt partially 
zealous for the papal authority, I thought 
it would the better anſwer our end, vs; 
to eſtabliſh the authority of a Council over 
J 
In the catalogue of lawful Councils there 
is this note, Anno Domini 466, Romanum to. 
um provinciale ſub Hilario Papa a quinquas- 
zinta epiſcopis congregatum potiſſimum ſtariie 
thut, ut _canones News Concili & apoſts/:14 
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ſedis conſtituantur; i. e. it was chiefly ordain'd 


by fifty biſhops, aſſembled in the third provin- 


cial Council at Rome, under Pope Hilary, 


A. D. 466, that the canons of the Nicene Coun- 


cil, and the apoſtolical See, ſhould be obſer. 
So that here is a ſingle provincial Council 
_ commanding obedience to the decrees of ano- 
ther Council, and of the holy See. Another 


aflembled at Worms, under Pope Leo III. and 


the emperor Charles the Great, expreſly or- 
ders, that no perſon be excommunicated for 


a trivial fault, that the miniſters of God be 
ſober, and the table of the biſhops frugal. 


Another general Council, aſſembled at Vienna 
in 1311, approved the decrees of Pope Cle- 
ment V.  call'd Clement's conſtitutions. But 
we'll go back ſtill higher, not forgetting the 
principle I before laid down, that the Pope 

| has: undoubtedly, at this day, no more au- 
thority than St. Peter had. Now the firſt 
general Council, which was held at Jeruſa- 


lem by St. Peter himſelf, by the apoſtles and 


other diſciples of the primitive Church, proves 
it to have been the opinion of thoſe times, that 


a decree, made by all together, had more force 


than if made by St. Peter alone. The que- 
ſtion debated in this Council was, whether 
circumciſion was neceſſary any longer? Peter 
ſays, Men and brethren, you know, how that a 
good while ago God made choice among us, that 
the gemiles Hy my mouth ſhould hear the word of 
the goſpel and believe, And God, who know- 


eh 
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eth the hearts, bare them witneſs, giving them 
the Holy Ghoſt, even as he did unto us. Hi- 
therto Peter acknowledges that God had given 
all baptiz'd believers as great a portion of his 
grace and ſpirit as to himſelf. | Aſter him, 
Barnabas and Paul ſpoke of the miracles which 
God had wrought among the gentiles; and 
then James lays, Men and brethren, hearken un- 
to me Simon hath acclar'd hot God at the firſt 
did viſit the gentiles, to take out of them a people 
for his name. After which he goes on thus: 
Wherefore my ſentence is, that we trouble” not 
them which from among the gentiles are turn d 
png but that we _ unto 3 war they 

ſtain from pollutions-of idols, and from forms 
cation, 125 Ten it 7 the po cx and el- 
ders, with the whole Church, to ſend choſen men 
out of their own company id Antioch, with Paul 
and Barnabas, namely, Judas, ſirnumed Barſa- 
bas, and Silas, chief nien among the brethren : 
And they wrote letters by them after this manner. 
The apoſtles, and elders, and brethren, &c.— 
We have therefore ſent 'Judas and Silas, who 
ſhall alſo tell jon the ſame "things by word of 
mouth; for it ſeemed good to the Holy: Ghoſt and 
to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than theſe 
neceſſary things. That ye abſtain from meats of. 
ferd to idols, and fron" blood; and from things 
firangled, and from fornication: From which, 
if you keep your ſelves,” ye" 'ſhall do well. Fare 
De well, Tis palpable from all the tranſac- 

tions of this Council, that St. Peter did not 
855 5 pretend 
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pretend to the leaſt ſuperiority over thoſe who 
compos'd it, that they regarded him only as 
their colleague, and even embrac'd the opi- 
nion of St. James, who, after he had made 
the decree himſelf, put an end to the Council, 
in the name of the Holy Ghoſt. In another 
part of the Acts of the Apoſiler, we find theſe 
words: Mphen the apoſiles, who were at Jeruſa- 
lem; beard that Samaria had recerv'd the word 
of Gad, they ſent unto them Peter and John. Is 
it not evident from this circumſtance that Pe- 
ter valued himſelf upon obeying the apoſtolical 
college, inſtead of pretending to any ſuperi- 
ority over them? For the college ſends Peter, 
and he forthwith obey'd. From that time to 
this I can't find any augmentation of authority 
ever granted to the holy See, except by tra- 
dition. When the Phariſees reproach'd Chriſt, 


that his diſciples tranſgreſſed the tradition of the 


elders, becauſe they did eat with unwaſhed hands, 
laying aſide the commandments of God, he tells 
them, that they (the Phariſees) who were ſo 
Zealous for the tradition of the elders, did there- 
by tranſgreſs the commandment of God. 
It may indeed be ſaid with too much ju- 
| Rice, that tis the conſtant fate of the high 
- Prieſts to be captivated by this paſſionate thirſt 
after worldly grandeur, tho' there's no crime 
inthe whole goſpel againſt which Jeſus Chriſt 
has expreſs'd more hs -co+5ony St. John the 
evangeliſt tells us, in his 8th chapter, that 
(vit, in a long diſcourſe which he had one 


day 
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day with the chief prieſt, (and we don't find 
throughout the whole goſpel that Chriſt ever 
expreſs d himſelf with more warmth) gave 
him theſe hard words: If I ſay the truth, 
why do ye not believe me? ------ He that is of 
| God, heareth God's word; ye therefore hear it 
not, becauſe ye are not of God. He adds after- 
wards, It is my father that honoureth me, whom 
ye ſay that he is your God, yet ye have not known 
him ; but I know him; and if I ſhould ſay I 
know him not, I ſhould be a liar like unto you. 
Theſe reproaches of being not of God, of 
knowing not God, and of being liars, did not 
move them a jot ; but when he attacks the 
antiquity of their origin, by ſaying, before 
Abraham was, 1 am, they took up ſtones to 
caſt at him. No wonder therefore to find this 
ambition of worldly honour lurking, even at 
this day, in the chief Prieſts, ſince they have 
it as by inheritance from the ſynagogue. But 
to return to the authority of a Council. 
We don't find that Jeſus Chriſt, when he 
A ferr'd the prieſthood on his diſciples, gave 
them any authority different from that of Pe- 
ter. When he inſtituted the ſacrament of the 
ceuchariſt, after he had ſupped with them, he 
aid to them all, take, eat, and as often as ye 
do this, do it in remembrance of me, So that 
be conferred on them all equal authority of 
| conſecration. And when he was riſen again, 
he gave them equal power of binding and loo- | 
ſing, He breathed an them, and faid unto | 
W 8 
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them, Receive the Holy Ghoſt. Whoſeſoever fins 
| ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whoſe- 


ſoever fins ye retain, they are retained. So that 
Peter in theſe two functions, or rather ee, 
had not the leaſt ſuperiority over the reſt, and 
thoſe words afford no manner of foundation 
for the diſtinction made by the court of Rome, 
Ll betwixt the power of order, and that of juriſ- 

1 diction. Conſequently, the biſhops being the 


| ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, as the Council of 
| Trent declares; and the Pope, the ſucceſſor of 


St. Peter; it follows, that in the exerciſe of 
their epiſcopal authority, they depend no more 
upon the Pope than the apoſtles did on St. Pe- 

ter; but when united together, they have an 

abſolute ſuperiority over him, as has been 
ſhown in the two preceding pages. But the 
Nomaniſis object, that the keys were promis'd 
to St. Peter alone. I will give thee the keys of 
the kingdom of Heaven. I allow it; but ſince 
they take it for granted that the power of bind- 
ing and looſing is exerciſed by the porver of the 
Ley, they muſt yield me this point, that the 
ſaid promiſe is not ſingular, becauſe the power 
that lows from it is exerciſed by many. St. Pe- 
ter, at another time, who was ſubject, as well 
as all mankind, to the frailty of human na- 
ture, which is apt to demand large rewards for 
the leaſt ſervice done to God, took the liber- 
ty to ſay, behold we have forſaken all and fol. 
low'd thee, what fhall we have It cannot be 
_ deny'd there was a deal of preſumption in this 
Th demand ; 
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demand; for what reward could he think he 


had deſerved, for leaving a * fiſhing boat, 


and a ragged net e 
This ambition of preheminence diſcover d 
it {elf in the diſciples, even in the preſence of 


Jeſus Chriſt. There aroſe a: ſirife among them, 


dich of them ſhould ſeem to be the greateſt ; 


but Jeſus: ſaid unto them, let the greateſt among 


you be as the leaſt, and the chiefeſt at he that 
ſerveth. If our Saviour had approv'd of a ſu- 


periority in a proper ſenſe, was not that a fit 


_—_ opportunity to have declard it? 


If a Council be not ſuperior to the Pope, to 
whom ſhould the Church of God apply, when 
ever there ſhould be more Popes than one, as 


| happen'd at the time of the Council of Con- 
ſtance, when no leſs than three aſſum'd that 
name; one of whom was Gregory XII, a Ve- 


netian. As to the other two, one pretended 
to excommunicate the other, who denying his 
competitor's authority, excommunicated him 
in his turn. Now what was the conſequence 


of all this? Why the flock of Chriſt did not 


know their true paſtor. But tis impoſſible 


that God, who in his goodneſs has provided 


remedies for the body, ſhould forget to make 


the ſame proviſion for the Soul, as they doin 
effect declare, who deny the ſuperiority of a 


Council. 

I intend not, by this, to dey the primacy 
of St. Peter, and by conſequence that of the 
Po pe. I own this primacy, but I can never al- 
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low that uſurpation of authority which St. Pe- 

ter never had, and which by conſequence is not 
attainable at this day by the Pope; for tho he 
was the head, or chief of the apoſtolical col- 
lege,he was not therefore ſuperior to the others, 
There would be a contradiction in ſuppoſing a 
ſuperiority-among colleagues. But having tul- 
ly diſcuſſed this queſtion, I ſhall now con- 
clude this chapter, hoping I have (ſufficient! 
prov'd'that a Council is ſuperior to all eccleſt- 
_ aſtical dignities. 2H h 


* ; 4 » 


Whether a lawful prince may be de- 
priv d of his dominions by reaſon of 


* 


ex communication: 


1 N ſame foregoing chapters we have ſuff- 
1 ciently ſhewn the rigor of the puniſhment 
of excommunication, that it extends ſo far as to 
render a chriſtian incapable of ſharing the be- 
nefit of Chriſi's redemption. We have likewiſe 


demonſtrated that a puniſhment ſo terrible is 


due to none but thoſe who are guilty of the 
moſt enormous crimes ; yet the defenders of 
the papal authority don't think this chaſtiſe- 
ment ſevere enough, and therefore they add, 
that every prince under Cann _ 
. ä 
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ſometimes be depriv'd of his dominions, and 
that the next poſſeſſor needs no other title to 
them than executioner of the Pope's ſen- 
| tence: I ſay ſometimes, becauſe excommuni- 
cation does not always carry with it this two- 
fold puniſhment, but only when certain cir- 
cumſtances of the crime engage the Pope to 
add this clauſe to it. Thoſe even who are not 
acquainted with modern hiſtory, and have on- 
ly ſtudy'd the canons of the Church, will think 
this clauſe ſtrange and abſurd ; for thoſe very 
canons, which ſeem to have been made purely 
for eſtabliſhing the rights of the Pope, men- 
tion not a word about it; but it muſt appear 
ſtill much more extravagant to thoſe who have 
any knowledge of antiquity, eſpecially if they 
compare the carriage of modern princes to- 
wards the holy See, with the inſults that were 
put upon it by the princes of ancient times. In- 
deed we read that ſome were excommuni- 
cated, but never that they were depriv'd of 
their dominions, or ſo much as reprimanded, 
tho' they had extremely injur'd the holy fa- 


—_ - . 


In the time of the Emperor Juſtinian, 
Pope Vigil was cited before the judges, and 
went to Conſtantinople; where, at the ſolici- 


tation of the Empreſs Theodofia, who fa vour d 


the Ariant, he was laid in irons; yet the em- 
peror was not excommunicated for that inſult, 
neither then nor after. Another time, when 
5 EY into 
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into Campagna di Roma, deſtroying all the 
country with fire and ſword, Pope John ſent to 
tell him, that if he would avoid the divine 
vengeance, he muſt decamp immediately. This 
was only a charitable ad monition, but ſo ef- 
fectual, however, that the duke obey'd ; for 
admonitions are commands, when accompa- 
ny'd with the ſanctity of the prelate who gives 
them. On the other hand, if one conſiders 
the lamentable condition of the king of Na- 
earre, who was turn'd out of his dominions 
by the king of Spain, one cannot but ſtand 
aſtoniſh'd at the ſeverity of the puniſhment, 
compar'd with the lightneſs of the crime. 
This unhappy prince made an alliance, it 
ſeems, with Lewis XII. king of France, whom 
Pope Julius II. had excommunicated , and 
_ conſequently incurr'd only the minor excom- 
munication ; yet, tho' he had committed no 
crime, the catholic king, who was a zealous 
executioner of the Pope's ſentences, imme- 
diately ſeiz d his dominions. Many things 
might be ſaid upon this ſubject, but now we 
will examine it as matter of law; for as to the 
fact, the Romaniſts are fo far from denying it, 
that they ſeem to boaſt of it, without ſtaying 
to conſider what crime deſerves ſuch a puniſh- 
ment. We proceed now to inquire whether 
the Pope has the power of decreeing it againſt 
any ſovereign? And to make this inquiry with 
the greater exactneſs, the queſtion muſt not be 
reſtrain'd to the Pope only, but extended in 
4 general 
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naxims of the court of Rome, all biſhops have 
a right to excommunicate Princes, tho' we 
have no inſtance of the fa& in our times ; and 


tho' indeed it ought not to be, becauſe a ſub- 


_ ordinate power has no right to cenſure a power 


which is abſolute and independent. This is ſo 


conſtant a maxim, that if the Romaniſis will 
afſert this right in the biſhops, they muſt of 
courſe own them to be independent ; and if 
they aver on the other hand, that they are de- 
pendent and ſubordinate to the Pope, they muſt 


diſown their pretended authority, and not ſuf- 


fer them to extend it over free princes ; but 
to gain their point, they deny our inference, 
and aſſert that a king or emperor ought to be 
ſubject to the meaneſt biſhop, as long as he 
lives in his Dioceſ dm. 
But I deſire them to anſwer me this queſtion, 
whether they would approve of a biſnop of 


Spain, who, conducting himſelf according to 


their maxims, ſo advantageous for the eccle- 
fraſtical authority, ſhould excommunicate a 


king of Spain, for reaſons which he might think 


very juſt, and deliver up his dominions to 


another 2 If they ſay no, I would ask 


them the reaſon, whether it is for want of au- 
thority in the ſaid pre late, or becauſe they 
think the puniſhment too ſevere? If the for- 


mer, let them ſhew me thoſe different degrees 


of excommunicatory power in the goſpel. For 
my part, 1 find no text there upon this ſubject, 


but 


—— to all the biſhops; for accord ing to the 
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but that addreſs'd to St. Peter, you ſhall bind 
and looſe ; and that in another place, directed 
to all the Apoſtles, ye ſhall remit and retain, 
which are terms ſo near the ſenſe of the for- 
mer in a ſpiritual language, that they may be 
call'd ſynonymous. If the terms of the text 
were duly conſider'd, when Jeſus Chriſt ſpeaks 
to St. Peter, he addreſſes him in the ſingular 
number and future tenſe, I will build ſhall 
be bound and looſed ; but when he ſpeaks to 
St. Peter and all the apoſtles together, he uſes 
the preſent tenſe : Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt ; 
whoſeſcever ſins ye remit, they are remitted ; and 
wwhoſeſoerver ſins ye retain, they are retained. 
Moreover, tis to be obſerv'd that Jeſus Chriſt 
ſays this to Peter before his paſſion, when he 
could not be the paſtor of a flock not yet re- 
deemed, and when it was not yet expedient 
to give the power of binding and looſing, be- 
cauſe the knots which bound up mankind in 
chains were as yet too tight, before Adams 
ſin was repaired ; but when Jeſus ſpeaks to the 
apoſtles, the redemption had þeen wrought by 
our Saviour's death and reſurrection. From 
hence I infer that the authority of the apoſtles 
was at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior to that of 
St. Peter, and that the biſhops have conſe- 


8 quently the ſame in their functions as above. 


If the court of Rome condemns ſuch con- 
duct of the Spaniſb pre late, as being too ſe- 
vere, it fairly implies that there may be a fault 
in excommunications of this nature; and - 
| - the 
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the infliting of thoſe puniſhments ; conſe- 
_ quently tis lawful for all perſons to examine 

them whether they are faulty or not? There- 


fore tis not an article of faith to be believ'd 
implicitly. They will ſay, perhaps, that they 


| ſhould not blame this act of the biſhop, for ei- 


ther of thoſe reaſons, but only for its tenden- 


cy to involve chriſtendom in confuſion, by au- 
thorizing princes to invade the territories of 
their neighbours. And I infer further, that 
when excommunication is to be fulminated, 


regard ſhould be had to the intereſt of the 


public, and to reaſons of ſtate, for avoiding 
univerſal ſcandal ; which is a maxim we laid 
J oe om 

But, if upon the whole, they ſhould ſay 
they would approve the conduct of a biſhop 
that fulminates excommunication with this 
reſerve, that the motive of it ſeems to him to 
be juſt, they muſt pardon me for frankly own- 
ing that I cannot believe them, becauſe this 


would be acknowledging that every biſhop is 
a Pope in his Dioceſe ; an opinion by them de- 

teſted as much as that which ſets a biſhop up- 
on a level with the Pope, to whom they 


aſcribe greater authority than to a biſhop, tho 
| they can produce no text to ſupport it. 


This monarchical authority of the Pope has ny 
cauſed me to make a reflection, which I think 
very true and juſt, viz. that all other things of 


this world, whether created or generated, loſe 
their vigor and force in proceſs of time; but 


the 
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the Pope's authority is ſo far from loſing, that 


it always gains; and, which is very miraculous, 


is more vigorous in its old age than its youth, 
If we caſt our Eyes on the productions of na- 


ture, and the ordinary generation of things, 


we find them declining with age, and deſti- 


tute of their former vigor. Men do not live 


io many months now, as heretofore they did 
years. The brute creatures are not ſo capable 
of fatigue as formerly. The fruits of the earth 
have not the ſame favour, ſweetneſs and fub- 
ſtance, and are more dangerous to the conſti- 
tution. Then as to bodies politic; thoſe, 


which were once fam d for their wiſdom and 
power, are become weak and ſupine; and the 
ſubjects, who formerly burned with zeal and 


duty to their ſovereigns, upon all. occaſions; 
are now become cold and indifferent: The 


arts and ſciences have ſuffer d the ſame dimi- 
nution; where is there now an Apelles, a Phi- 


dias, and a Polictetus? Our age has no Ariſ- 
totle, Plato, nor Socrates in the ſchools, nor no 
Achilles, Alexander, and Hannibal in the field. 
The Turkiſh empire is a farther proof of this 
viciſſitude; this empire, founded upon the ſla- 


very of the people, and their blind obedience 


to the ſovereign; which they think honourable 
in this life, and meritorious in the next; how 
is it fallen from its ancient ſplendor ! The Ma- 
| bometans,who now ſee thro all the whimſies of 


the Alcuran, and find how contrary its laws 
are generally to the preſervation and advanta- 
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ges of ſociety, have not that faith which their 


anceſtors had in Mahomet. Theſe decays are 
all natural, and there's nothing in this world in 
which they are not viſible. In my opinion this 
ſingle argument might have convinc'd Ariſtole 
that the world would have an end; which he 
ſo abſolutely deny'd, becauſe, ſaid he, expe- 
rience taught him, that corruption is the cauſe 


of generation ; ſo that he thought it impoſſible 


for the world to ceale, conſidering the daily 


reſurrection of individuals. Ti 
On the other hand, in an eccleſiaſtic monar- 


chy we find, that, excepting holineſs, which 
does not increaſe ; and reſpect, which dimi- 
niſhes from time to time, authority augments 
every day. But this increaſe is owing purely 


to a refined piece of ſecret policy, by means 


whereof the Popes have artfully worked them- 


ſelves into ſecular affairs, and eſpecially when a 


ſtate finds it ſelf under an obligation to change 
its ſovereign. Then, if the Pope's help is im- 


plored, tho the affair is purely civil and inde- 


pendent of the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, he 


does not loſe a moment, but flies to the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the ſovereign who deſires it, as a 


| lure way to gain him over to the intereſts of 


the holy ſee, and to make him a defender of 
its authority. Thus when Pepin depriv'd Chil- 


peric III. King of France, of his crown and 


giſh prince, Pope Zachary confirmed his elec- 
Hon in-750. So when Charlemain, King of 


France, 


dignity, on pretence that he was a weak flug- 
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France, ſeiz d the imperial crown, excluding 
_ Conſtantin, the ſon of Irenews, Pope Leo crown- 
ed him in St. Peter's Church at Rome, In like 
manner, when the empire was divided be- 
twixt him and Nicephorus, the Pope gave his 
approbation. Theſe, and many other accidents 
of this kind, are what the Popes improve to 
juſtify their titles, and to make it believ d that 
they can do every thing as well as he from 
whom they pretend to hold their power. B 
this method alſo, the Popes have engag d Eu. 
gland more than once to become tributary to 
the holy See, by paying it an annual tribute of 
a hundred marks of gold, which was called 
St. Peter's Pence. And this the Engliſß go- 
vernment conſented to, for warding off a blow 
then threatned by the French, who had too 
great a reſpect for the Church to invade a fief 
of the holy See. To this very cauſe muſt be 
aſcrib'd the advancement of ſome rich aſpiring 
princes to the dignity of king, great duke, &. 
who thinking their former titles too mean, 
have recourſe to the Pope; and if they do but 
engage to make ſome [mall acknowledgment 
to the holy See, they need no more to obtain 
their wiſhes. The court of Rome has ſlip'd 
no opportunity to put in practice a method ſo 
effectual for augmenting the Pope's authority; 
and as it thereby makes princes defenders ot 
that authority, which the holy See claims to it 
ſelf in ſecular matters, ſo in ſpirituals he has 
ſecured the monks of all orders whatſoever 2 
= is 
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his. own intereſt, by exempting them from the 
juriſdiction of — ß ²ͤ ny 
This was the courſe which the See of Rome 
took te make itſelf neceſſary. Yet the an- 
cient ſoyereigns, and thoſe who had no need 
of the Pope's protection to eſtabliſh or aggran- 
dize their authority, could not bear thoſe 
uſurpations. Indeed they became familiar by 
time, which brings all things to maturity; 
and by the Pope's cunning improvement of the 
neceſſities of princes, who before had oppos d 
their authority, or by the ſpeedy aſſiſtance of 
others, whoſe towering hopes of greatneſs 
call d for ſuch a ſupport. But for a Pope to 
pretend to take away a prince's hereditary do- 
minions, under colour of {ome flight diſobe- 
dience, is what princes ought never to ſuffer ; 
| becauſe. the injury of turning a prince out of 
his property; is much greater than the courteſy 
of granting it to him who deſires it; for a 
title granted, tho perhaps irregularly, does not 
immediately offend another; and it it ſhould, 
that's all ; but a prince cannot be depriv'd of 
his dominions without being injur'd; fo that if 
the firſt action may pals for a favour, tho' a- 
gainſt law, certainly the ſecond is a very great 
All the diſſentions which have been, and 
are ſtill in the Church, have their ſource from 
the new cuſtoms and pretenſions of the court 
of ome, who would fain ſet humane tra- 
dition upon an equal foot with the goſpel of 
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Teſts Chriſt, becauſe tis on ſuch tradition that 


they found the many prerogatives of the Pope, 
which were entirely unknown in the pureſt 
times of antiquity. From hence comes that 
diverſity in opinion between thoſe who ate for 
hearkening to tradition, 'and others who are 
for conſulting only the ſacred text, as the foun- 
tain of revealed truth, becauſe inſpir d by God, 
and who ſet by tradition as a mere human pro- 


duction; for which they are branded with the 


odious character of heretics and ſchiſmatics. 
But the caſe would be quite otherwiſe, if the 
Pope would tread in the ſteps of St. Pe- 
ter and the other 17 8 and primitive fa- 
thers, who were inſpir'd by God with a holy 
zeal for his glory, in compariſon whereof they 
accounted all this world's honour, and even 
life itſelf, as leſs than nothing. If the Pope, 
4 would imitate their conduct, I dont 
| know one chriſtian that would not be aſham'd 
to deny him all poſſible reverence, and the moſt 
entire obedience, I mean, to his poſitive laws; 
for as to the articles of faith which are con- 
formable to the ſcriptures, whoever preſumes 


to call them in queſtion, muſt be heretics in 
my eſteem, as I have already proteſted more 
= chan once. 


Now, the clauſe which i 1s ſometimes added 
to excommunication, vig. that a prince ex- 


communicated ſhall be Sept! d of his domi- 


nions, as a puniſhment for his offence, that 


they ſhall devolve to the next poſſeſſor, and 


that 
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that his ſubjects are thenceforth abſolv'd from 


their oath of fidelity, and from all obligation 


of obedience to their former ſovereign, was 
never practiſed, did I ſay ? no not ſo much as 
ever mention'd in the primitive times. Lycur- 
gus, when tax d with an omiſſion in the com- 
piling of his laws, becauſe he had preſcrib'd 
ho puniſhment for a parricide, aniwer'd that 
he did not think it poſſible for ſo horrid a 


crime to enter into the heart of man, becauſe 
nothing was more contrary to human nature: 


Therefore, I ſay, tis utterly needleſs to rake 


into antiquity for a proof whether the Pope 


may, or may not, make uſe of this clauſe, 
ſince tis an innovation of but a hundred and 
fifty years ſtanding. Conſequently, if the 


moſt holy Popes of antiquity did not inflict 
ſuch puniſhment for the moſt flagrant crimes 


that ever were committed by princes in rebel- 


lion againſt the See of Rome, it muſt be in- 


fer d as their belief, either that they had no 


authority for it, or that it was unjuſt. I know 
ſome will object, that thoſe Popes were neg- 


' 8 2 S = - 
ligent, and did not conſider they had 
that power; but this is a notion I can never 
come into, becauſe many of them demon- 


| ſtrated, both by their practice and doctrine, 
that they were enlightened by the divine fpirit: 
Proceed we now to examine the nature of that 


ela 12375 


Lis an augmentation of ſpiritual puniſn- 


ment with that which is corporal, But is it 
WT —_— 
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not abſurd to make the leaſt compariſon be. 


twixt the damnation of the ſoul, and the 
ſufferings of the body ; the former being con- 
ſider'd as infinite, and the latter by their own 
nature limited and temporary ? This made our 


n 


Lord Q viſt ſay, What ſhall it trofit a man, tho 


he ſbeuld win the whole world, if he loſe his ſoul ? 
What need then is there for adding the loſs of 
temporal goods to excommunication, which 
of itſelf deprives a man of everlaſting glory, 


by roars hg the ſacraments, which are the 


means and pledges thereof? Is not this actu- 


ally adding finite to infinite, which addition 
cannot make it more infinite than it was be- 


fore ꝰ Is it not as much as to ſay that the firſt 
puniſhment is inſufficient ; becauſe, if it were 
 1ufficient; the addition would be needleſs and 
unjuſt, and would rather diminiſh than add to 
the weight of excommunication? The com- 
mon law ſays, that a judge may not condemn 


a criminal to corporal puniſhment, and to pay 
a fine for one and the ſame fact. If the crimi- 
nal (ſays the law) be guilty of ſuch crimes as 


deſerve ſevere puniſhment, the puniſhnient 
ſhall be proportion'd to the guilt; If it be a 
petty crime, and the judge thinks fit to puniſh 
him ab extra, that is to ſay, by a tine, he may 
not lay corporal' puniſhment on him at the 
ſame time, becauſe to ſubje the criminal 
both to corporal and pecuniary puniſhment at 


once, would be punithing him two ways ata 


time. Now when one mean is ſufficient for - 
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end, tis in no wiſe expedient to make ule of 
two; but if the crime be ſo heinous as to de- 
ſerve the ſevereſt puniſhment, viz, death, it is 
ſtill more unjuſt to add pecuniary puniſhment to 
it; becauſe death makes ſatisfaction for the 
oreateſt crime in nature, and the law of, God 
teaches, that he who is put to death is juſtified 
from his ſm. *Tis true, indeed, that ſometimes 
the judges join pecuniary and corporal puniſh- 
ments together; but tis only when the corporal 
puniſhment is unuſual, and lighter than what the 
law preſcribes tor ſuch crime; ſo that I aſſert, 
that when the puniſhment is capital, the crimi- 

nal ought not to be fined... 
Therefore, upon due examination of the 
matter, it will appear that the Pope cannot 
condemn an .excommunicated perſon to the 
lols of worldly goods; which may be as fitly 
compar'd to a fine, as excommunication, which 
is the death of the foul, to the loſs of life. 
Conſequently, when the Pope acts otherwiſe, 
it muſt be allow'd that he either ſets common 
law at defiance, or that excommunication is 
not really fo terrible a puniſhment as is given 
out. Tell me not that the Pope is above the 
law, and by conſequence not oblig'd to ob- 
ſerve ſuch forms; for the law is founded 
not only on the civil power, but alſo on the 
law of nature, to which all mankind is ſub- 
ject, and which no perſon can reſiſt; becaule, 
according to the order of ſecond cauſes, the 
law of nature ſupplies the place of the divine 
—— ee H 3 law, 
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law. Beſides, whoever compliments a judge 
fo far as to own him bound by no rule, gives 


him full range to make what criminals he 
thinks fit, and to puniſh the innocent at diſcre- 
tion. But our Lord Chriſt, to avoid ſuch an 
imputation, ſays, Tcame not to break the Lam, 
bur to fullfl it. For my own part, I cannot 


help comparing this complication of puniſh- 
ment to a candle lighted at noon-day, which 


rather expoſes the folly of the perſon that 
Eindles it, than adds to the light of the ſun, 


But now to argue de minore ad majus, When 
aà prelate, or the Pope himſelf, excommuni- 
cates a private perſon, they never add the 


clauſe of confiſcation or loſs of goods ; why 


then is that clauſe inſerted againſt a prince, to 


whom greater reſpect is due than to a private 


5 perſon? Let it not be ſaid that the crimes of 


a private perſon, and a prince, are not weigh- 
ed in the ſame balance; for I ſhould have re- 
courſe immediately to this certain axiom, that 


God has but one balance for the crimes of all 


| mankind; for as the apoſtle ſays, with God 


there is no reſpect of perſons, whether bond or free. 


"Ye my bs objects 4 perhaps, that when the 


civil power baniſhes a perſon, it commonly 
adds the confiſcation of eſtate. This I own; | 
for baniſhment is only an accidental puniſh- 


ment, which conſiſts merely in a perſon's depri- 
vation from the ſociety of his fellow-citizens, 
and may renderthat perſon more happy abroad, 


than if he ſtaid at home. This made Ariſtides = 


lay 
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ſay in his exile, perieramus niſi periiſſemus, 
Now the law puniſhes a man in his eſtate, 
when it cannot come at his body, by reaſon of 
his abſence ; but tis not ſo in the preſent caſe. 
The Pope has already condemn'd the criminal 
to the moſt rigorous puniſhment, in depriving 
him of the ſacraments, and driving him from 
the Church; which, according to the court of 
Rome, carries along with it the death of the 
ſoul. Therefore 'tis not requilite to add the 
confiſcation of eſtate to that ſentence, becauſe 
the death of the ſoul is more than ſufficient ſa- 
tisfaction for the groſleſt crimes. Let it never 
be ſaid that an excommunicated perſon is as 
one condemn'd, who has loſt the reliſh of all 
comfort in this life, and may therefore be law- 
fully depriv'd of his dominions. This argu- 
ment deſtroys itſelf ; for we know by faith, 
that all the damned do not feel the extremeſt 
degree of puniſhment; there being greater 
and leſſer degrees of torment in hell, as there 
are different degrees of glory in heaven; from 
whence it follows by parity of reaſon, that the 
_ extremity of puniſhment ought not to be in- 
flicted, in this world, for a fin which is an act of 
the ſoul, ſince they are not all equally punith'd 
for ſuch fins in the world to come. 
But the Pope's conduct would need no bet- 
ter warrant than a demonſtration that he has re- 
ceiv'd worldly power from Chrifi ; who, it he 
confer'd it on Peter and the other apoſtles, 
certainly did not give it them to make no 
NE bl ule 
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uſe of it. Tis plain then, that if the courtiers 
of the Roman See could produce only one 


word out of the holy ſcriptures, to authorize 
this important claim, it were enough; but ſince 
nothing like it can be found throughout the 


whole Bible, let them not pretend to urge it 
with this plea, that becauſe Chriſt gave power 
to Peter to govern his Church; and becaule, 
for the well governing of it, 'ris neceſſary to 
cut off the rotten members; therefore when 
a prince is excommunicated, it were better he 
ſhould ceaſe to be a prince, be ftrip'd of all 


he has, and reduc'd as near as poſſible to no- 
thing, that his puniſhment may be a terror to 


others. This argument is exactly of a ſie 
with a very trite maxim at Rome, that a here- 


tic ought either to be converted, or burnt. 
Tis not only a very fallacious and inconcluſt ve 
way of reaſoning, but injurious to mercy, that 
moſt glorious attribute of God, hinders re- 
pentance, and makes the prophet a liar, by 


whom God declares, In the day that a wicked 


man returneth from his wickedneſs, all his ini- 
quitics will I not remember. The judgments of 


God are vaſtly different from thoſe of men; 


but always jor the better: For example, if a 


_ delinquent conſeſſeth his crimes to men, he 


expoſeth himſelf to condemnation ; but it he 


confeſſeth them to God, he obtaineth forgive- 


neſs. Thus, ſaith he, My Ways are not as your 
ways. T 


There E 
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There are innumerable fouls in heaven 
that were once the vileſt of ſinners, but 
were afterwards juſtify'd, and now excel thoſe 
in glory who always preſery d their inno- 
cence. There is greater joy in heaven cher hu 
ſinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine 
juſt perſons that need no repentance. If there- 
fore repentance gives ſuch a luſtre to the ſoul, 
as renders it more beautiful than it was before 
its fall, why then, to apply it to the preſent 
caſe, may not a prince, depriv'd of his domi- 
nions for a ſpiritual crime, which can only be 
repair d by the contrition of the {oul ; why, I 
ſay, ſhould not ſuch prince be reſtor'd to {is 
former, if not greater ſplendor, when he re- 
pents, returns to his duty, and deſires to be 
readmitted to favour? Tell me not of his 
having ſpiritual grace alone; for I wou'd Fain 
know why he may not, together with that 
grace, have reſtitution alſo of his temporali- 
ties taken from him by reaſon of his offence, 
ſince his converſion renders him the better man 
for having offendec. 

Pope Gregyry the Great ſhewed this to be 
bi real ſentiment, when, like a true penitent, 
he cry'd out, It ic good for me, O Lord, that I 
haze ſinned. When God chaſtized Job, that 
eminent pattern of patience, as ſoon as he 
found himſeif reduc'd to the leyereſt extremi- 
ty, he was ſo outragious as to curſe the very 
day of his birth, and to tax God with cruelty 
and injuſtice ; but after wards, when he came 
to. 
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to himſelf, he beg'd pardon, obtain'd favour; 
and the Lord gave him twice as much as he 


had before. The Pope affects to imitate God 
In the ſeverity of puniſhment, but not in par- 
doning or reſtoring the offender, and only does 


it by halves; tor when once the dominions of 
an excommunicated prince are become the 


poſſeſſion of another, the Pope, with all his 
authority, cannot make him reſtore them ; be- 


cauſe, it the Pope's decree be juſt, the poſleſ- 
ſor always thinks himſelf ſufficiently autho- 


riz d to keep them as his lawful property. 
T bat which involv'd Judas in a ſtate of dam- 
nation, was his deipair of ever obtaining re- 
ſtoring grace for his former crime. So the de- 
priving a prince of all poſſibility of being re- 


cate eſtablith'd, is the way to.make him deſpair of 
ever being reſtor d to favour. If the Pope pre- 


tend, in his excuſe, that ſuch prince ought to 
be very ſpeedy in his obedience, if he would 
avoid double puniſhment : I anſwer, that 
_ Chriſt did not act after this manner; for he 
promiſes to repair the loſs ſuffer d by ſin, at all 
times, without limitation. And if the Pope 
replies, that he alſo makes all the reſtitut ion, 
in his power, to ſuch excommunicated prince, 
by reſtoring him the pledges of divine favour: 


I anſwer again, that the holy father is in the | 


| wrong to be the occaſion of ſuch loſſes as he 
cannot repair; for if he would imitate God, 
he ought to know that repentance not only 


Wipes out all the evil of ſin, but alſo renders 


the 
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the ſinner a better man in the ſight of God 
than he was before he had finned. 
But now, under favour, we will examine 
both the good and the evil that attend iuch 
excommunications as deprive a prince of his 
dominions. The benefit which ariſes from 
hence is twofold, according to them; for firſt, 
ſay they, the crime for which ſuch puniſhment 
is inflicted, being ſuppos'd to be very heinous, 
the more ſevere the puniſhment is, the more 
it will be proportion'd to the crime. Second- 
ly, if the prince ſhould continue obſtinate in 
his crime, ſuch ſevere puniſhment will ſerve 
as a continual ſpur to urge him on to confeſs 
his fault and repent. Thus the Ninevites, who 
were drown in their fins, did not repent till 
they were threatned with an univerſal confla- 
gration. They add further, it ſerves for a, 
warning to others to abſtain from the like 
crimes, leſt they fall under the ſame puniſh-. 
ment; Oderunt peccare mali formidine pœnæ. 
The wicked are deter'd from {in by the fear 
of puniſhment. Thus far theſe gentlemen. 
But for my part, I find that what they here call 
good, is attended with very great evil; and 
like a drop of neat wine mixt in a glaſs of 
poiſon, which loſes its goodneſs, and becomes 
homogeneous with the poiſon itſelf. For as to 
the firſt argument, it will eaſily be demoliſh'd_ 
by the following reflection, viz. that excome 
munication being a ſpiritual puniſhment: in- 
flicted on the ſoul of a ſinner, tis — 
ly 
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ly the greateſt of all puniſhments, ſince tis 
a cutting off. from the body of the Church, 


and therefore it cannot be augmented ; where- 
as the adding corporal puniſhment to it, ſuppo- 
ſes that excommunication is not ſo efficacious 
as is given out ; becauſe the joining of two 


puniſhments together, the one ſpiritual], and 


the other temporal, is a fair confeſſion that the 
ſpiritua! is not ſufficient; for a remedy, that 


will do of itſelf, is never compounded with an 


auxiliary. 


As to the other advantage, which, ſay they, 


flows from this two-fold puniſhment, vis. 


that it ſpurs the criminal to repentance ; I re- 


fer them to their own argument ; from whence 
it muſt be infer'd, that ſuch converſion is not 


the effect of puniſhment already inflicted, but 


of more which is threatned : For example, 
the Nimevites, when threatned, repented; but 


the people of Pentapoli, when puniſh'd, died 


without remedy ; ſo Pharaoh, the more 
plagues Moſes brought upon his land, the 
more he harden'd his heart. Would to God 
that the Popes had been more cautious and de- 
liberate in excommunications of this nature; 
they would have been till ſovereign Pontiffs, 
whereas they are now no more than biſhops, 
and ſuch biſhops too that are deſpiſed and ab- 


| horted as antichriſts. The truth is, that after 
all they have advanc'd, where one excommu- 


nicated perſon has been converted, there are 
ten who have puſh'd their dilobedience to 
e ; apoſtacy; 
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apoſtacy ; ſuch is the condition of the damned, 
who belch out the moſt horrid blaſphemies; 
having no greater torments to fear, nor pardon 

to expect; and ſuch is the corruption of our 
nature, that we are prone to render evil for 
erik i vor et 
When the Pope excommunicates a prince, 
and deprives him of his dominions, he cannot 
make his condition worſe, for he deprives him 
of ſpiritual and temporal life both together. 
Io be ſure then, ſuch prince, if he were able, 
would deſtroy the Pope and papacy with all 
his heart; nay, would do worſe, if worſe 
could be. When Luther was excommunicated, 
he had only preach'd againſt indulgences; but 
after his excommunication, he publiſh'd above 
a hundred propoſitions againſt the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, and the Pope's authority. When 
Henry VIII. was excommunicated for the di- 
vorce of Catharine of Arragon, he and all his 
kingdoms apoſtatiz'd from the Church, and 
became the ſharpeſt perſecutors of the papacy, 
to which they had, till then, been devout tri- 
butaries. Let no one therefore boaſt of the 
good effects of excommunication, becaule the 
lucceſs of the juſteſt puniſhment depends en- 
tirely upon the good diſpoſition of the perſon 
ES ꝛo· v 
How many canonical puniſhments are now 
out of uſe, becauſe the pious zeal of the peo- 
ple, who even courted martyrdom, is cool d 
in the ſame proportion as the perſonal Ry 
— — 8. 
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of the Popes is diminiſh'd ? And it will be 
juſt fo with excommunication, when once it is 
attended with the deprivation of dominions. 


Who knows what may be the dreadful conſe- 


gquences of ſuch a clauſe? What deſolations 
and plunderings? How many maſlacres of the 
innocent? · How many rapes and burnings? 
What rapine and violence? If ſuch are the 
means, what will the end be? It will be in 
va in to pretend that ſuch dominions are tranſ- 


fer'd into the hands of a prince more pious 
and obedient. We muſt not do evil, that good 


may come on it. But this is not all yet; who 
knows what diſturbances may happen in the 
recovery of ſuch loſt dominions ? It cannot 


be expected that ſuch an undertaking, as the 


| ſeizing a prince's dominions, will always be 
attended with the fame eaſy ſucceſs, as when 
the king of Navaurre was depriv'd of his do- 
minions. For at that time the very novelty of 
the attempt frightned that unhappy prince's 
ſubje&ts, who, rather than be put under the 
curſe, ſubmitted to the uſurper without re- 
ſiſtance. But now people's eyes are open d, and 
perſons of the meaneſt rank can diſpute, and 
prove, that the Pope has exceeded his autho- 
rity; and that if chriſtians are oblig'd to obey = 
the Pope in matters of faith, they are equally 


oblig'd to ſpend their lives in defence of their 
prince and countty. In ſhort, if man was ſo 
wiſe as to foreſee contingencies, I cannot but 


think, that if a Pope foreſaw the misfortunes 


« 


which 
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which ſuch conduct would occaſion, tho' in his 
conſcience he thought he had the juſteſt reaſon 
for it in the world, he would tremble with 
horror, as the ele& will in the laſt day of 
judgment at their neighbour's condemnation, 
tho they are ſecure of being ſav'd themſelves. 
Theſe are the reaſons produc'd to juſtify the 
conduct of the court of Rome, in point of ex- 
communication, becauſe there's no paſſage in 
the goſpel on which it can be clearly eſta- 
bliſhed ; and tho' ſomething like it may be 
found there, it muſt be underſtood in a re- 
ſtrain'd ſenſe ; for the goſpel ſays, If thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out. But where's the man 
that obeys this command in the letter? Or 
- where's the Pope, who, tho' as liable to vice 
as other men, plucks out his eyes or his ears, 
that are commonly the inlets of fin 2 Surely 
then there is much leſs reaſon to do a thing 
which has no manner of precedent ; for in odi- 
ofis non eſt ampliandum. When Chriſt gave 
commiſſion to the diſciples to go and convert 
the Gentiles, he told them exprefly, that 
whereever the people did not receive nor hear 
them, they ſhould depart thence, and ſhake 
off the very duſt from their feet, as a teſtimo- 
ny that they would have nothing more to do 
with them: So when he preſcrib'd them the 
rules of brotherly correction, he told them it 
ought to be done with modes and forms, and 
that if a perſon did not amend after admoni- 
tion, they ſhould account him as a — 
| 1 | an 1 8 
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and a publican. In ſhort, I never could find 


that our Saviour inflicted any temporal puniſh- 
ment on the moſt obſtinate ſinner. But the 


Popes have acted far differently. Hiſtory tells us, 


that Pius V. who was a Pope of a holy life 


and converiation, threatned the emperor Mat- 


_ Thias to depoſe him, as having forfeited the 
imperial government, if he did not revoke a 
certain decree which he had paſſed againſt the 
_ eccleſiaſtical liberties. But here are two things 
to be conſider'd, Firſt, that he threatned him, 


and that was all; now ſuch à menace is better 


than putting it in execution. Secondly, that 
tho' he had depriv'd that emperor of his dig- 
nity, he would, by ſo doing, have only exer- 
ciſed an act of temporal authority, which the 


Popes have over the emperor, tho' not d 


jure, yet at leaſt de ſacto & de conſuctudine, 
and by conlent oi the party; for *tis owing to 
the Popes that the empire, which paſſed from 
the eaſt to the weſt, and firſt into France, is at 


this day fix'd in Germany; and tis no leſs ow- 


ing to the indulgence of the Popes, that the 
imperial government, which was at firſt elec- 
tive, became afterwards ſucceſſive. From 
bence it tollows, that they have as much right 
to depoſe him, as any private man can have to 
make void a grant for the ingratitude of the 
Peron to whom he gave it. But to take 
tue dominions of a free prince, who de- 
power immediately from God alone, 


Wituour being oblig'd to the leaſt favour from 
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the Pope, for his eſtabliſhment, is crying in- 
juſtice. Therefore let the See of Roe be 
contented with the power of excommuni- 
cation, which is great enough in conſcience, 
and let them keep as much as poſſible within 
the bounds of the eccleſiaſtical monarchy, 
which is purely ſpiritual, without being ſo 
vain as to imagine that a chriſtian prince, tho 
diſobedient, may, for the edification of the 
Church, be lawfully depriv'd of his domi- 
nions; for St. Peter himſelf, whom the Popes 
ought to propoſe for their pattern, ſays, Ho- 
nour the king. Servants be ſubject to your 
maſters with all fear ; not only to the good and 
courteous, but alſo to the froward. For this is 
thank-worthy, ce. TOS 
If St. Peter, who preſcrib'd this ſubmiſſion 
to the ſecular power, had, in his conſcience, 
thought it lawful to treat temporal princes, in 
any caſe, with ſo much ſeverity, ſurely he 
would not have been ſilent in a point of ſuch 
importance as this. Mean time he is ſo far 
from approving it, that he recommends the 
obſervation of a precept the very reverſe to it, 
I mean, abſolute ſubmiſſion. From hence I 
conclude, that ſince Peter did not believe ſuch 
conduct equitable in itſelf, or even conſiſtent 
with the papal function, it ought not to be in- 
troduc'd by the means of human tradition; 
which, as I have ſaid already, has been the 
ſource of numerous diſputes, and given birth 
to their opinion, who accuſe the Pope of aſ- 

ſo e ſuming 
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ſuming more authority than St. Peter. Having 
ſaid enough on this point, we diſmils it. 


— - . > - "Ie" 


A VL 


Whether excommunication is uftly in. 
cur'd by infringing eccleſtaſtical 


liberty? 


O R the better ſolution of this queſtion, 
4 tis neceſſary to diſtinguiſh that eccleſi- 
aſtical liberty is violated ſometimes by private 
_ perſons, and ſometimes by ſovereigns: If by 
a prince, it may affect either the perſons of ec- 
cleſiaſtics, or their eſtates ; the former, by 
hindring them in the exerciſe of their func- 
tions, or when they concern themſelves not 
as eccleſiaſtics, but as private perſons, in af- 
fairs out of the juriſdiction of eccleſiaſtics; the 
latter, by cutting off the clergy's tenths, and 
the like grievances. I thought this reflection 
very neceſſary for deciding ſeveral queſtions, 
which will occur hereafter, and cannot be diſ- 
cuſſed aſunder, becauſe of the relation they 
have to one another. „ 
. When an injur y 15 done by a private perſon 
to eccleſiaſtical liberty, in reſpect either to 
eſtates or perſons, the prelate may with juſtice 
proceed againſt him, even to ſentence of ex- 
e WY „ 
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communication, if, after he has twice admo- 
niſh'd him, the criminal obſtinately perfiſts in 
the violation of ſuch liberty, or offers no ex- 
cuſe, eſpecially when the injury is important 
and notorious ; I ſay, if the injury be impor- 
tant and notorious ; becauſe, tho' it be mani- 
feſt, and yet trifling, the prelate ought to re- 
member the decree of the Council of Worms, 
formerly mention'd ; which orders, that no per- 
ſon fhall be excommunicated for a trivial cauſe : 
add, that the biſhop may lawfully inflict 
this puniſhment for the injury done, as well 
to the eſtates as perſons of the clergy, becauſe 
private men are oblig'd to reſpect both alike. 
if a perſon is convicted of a defign upon the 
life of an eccleſiaſtic, he incurs excommuni- 
cation ipſo facto, without previous admoni- 
tion; which is not neceſſary in this caſe, eve- 
ry one being ſufficiently forewarn'd in law not 
to attempt the life of a clergyman ; ſo that 

whoever ſtrikes a clergyman, is as much ex- 
communicated as if ſentence were actually paſ- 
ſed againſt him, and publiſh'd. Neverthelets, 
I muſt not forget to take notice, that caſes of 
lelt-defence ought always to be excepted ; for 
if it be decided that a prieſt, who, going to 
celebrate maſs, kills a man in his own de- 
tence, cum moderamins inculpatæ tutele, is not 
only exempt from the breach of the canon 
againſt homicide, but from the very imputa- 
tion of ſin; ſo that he may approach the altar 
with unwaſh'd hands, and legally celebrate 
r | 3 mals ; 
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maſs ; and all this becauſe ſelf-defence is au- 
thoriz'd by a law of nature, not made, but 
implanted in our very beings, and from which 
no other law can derogate ; we have the ſame 
reaſon to make this exception at another time 
in favour of the laity, who, being not ſo ſtrict- 
ly oblig'd as the clergy to ſubmit to the ca- 
nons, are more at liberty to obey this law of 
nature, 5 1 | TY 
It ought alſo to be conſider d, in regard to 
the conduct of a private perſon, who violates 
the eccleſiaſtical liberties with relation to 
eſtates, that if his attempt be barely injurious, 
he deſerves the eccleſiaſtic cenſures ; but with 
this precaution before- mention'd, that ſuch cen- 
ſures be preceded with two admonitions. 
Now it the criminal, after the ſaid admoni- 
tions, offers no plea in excuſe for his conduct, 
and actually perſiſts in his attempt, it ought 
certainly to be deem'd injurious; but on the 
other hand, if he proteſts againſt the admoni- 
tion, pretending to have acted jure proprio, and 
by virtue of ſome title, be it what it will, 
then the eccleſiaſtics, whom it concerns, ſhall 
not ſummon ſuch laymen before the ecclefi- 
aſtical court, but before the ſecular tribunal, 
which ſhall judge of the validity of the pre- 
tended title; for 'tis a rule in law, that the 
plaintiff or proſecutor bring his action in that 
court to which the defendant belongs. Thus 
for example; if a Venetian has any demand 
upon a citizen of Bergamo, he muſt bring his 


action 
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action againſt him at Bergamo, and not cite 
him to appear at Venice. If indeed ſo much 
time is ſpent in proving the title as renders the 
ſuit tedious, then excommunication may be 
publiſh'd ; but if it be publiſh'd before ſuch 
proteſtation, all the conſequences of it ought 
to be ſuſpended, for the delinquent can- 
not be deem'd contumacious while his injury 
does not appear ; and if not contumacious, he 
cannot be ſubject to excommunication. Tis 

| needleſs to dwell longer upon theſe conſide- 
_ rations, which are not ſo much as controver- 
tible, if the juriſdiction of the judge, which 
uſes to be diſputed, be not refus'd, or call'd in 
queſtion. | 1 e N 
If a ſovereign prince breaks in upon eccle- 
faſtical liberty, we have already obſerv'd, 
that diſtinction ought to be made between 
eſtates and perſons; if a ſeizure be made of 
eſtates, there ſhould be another diſtinction be- 
tween the tenths and other eccleſiaſtical 
eſtates. Every thing relating to the tenths 
all be refer'd to its proper head, and the 
power of a prince to ſeize them, ſhall be the 
ſubject of the tenth chapter. Therefore, if a 
prince lay hands, not upon the tenths, but 
other eſtate of the clergy, and ſeize it for the 
good of the publick; for inſtance, if he maxe 
ule of the Church-lands for building a wall, 
making ditches about a city, or. trenches for 
the paſſage of a river, or canal, or any thing 
elſe tor the publick good and ſafety; tho' ſuch 
T2. ſove- 
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ſovereign refuſe, afterthe Pope's admonition, to 
_ reſtore thoſe lands, whatever cenſure he may 

deſerve in other caſes, he incurs none in this, 
becauſe it falls under the law of neceſſary de- 
lence, which, I have already ſhewn, is except- 
ed out of this queſtion. But if a ſovereign _ 
prince uſurp the eſtates of the clergy, with no 
other view but to fill his own coffers, to furniſh 
him diverſion, to pamper his luxury, or to 
maintain the ſplendor and vain pomp of his 
court; notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid 
to prove that the authority of the Pope over 
_ princes is purely ſpiritual, and conſequently 
that they are accountable to God's tribunal 
only for their crimes ; yet, for all this, I fay, 
that ſuch prince deferves excommunication, 
becauſe the power given to the Pope by Chri/j 


hiniſelf to feed the chriſtian flock, includes in 


it an obligation to defend the eccleſiaſtics in 
the peaceable enjoyment of their temporal 
maintenance, that they may be the better pre- 
par'd to perform the offices of the prieſthood, 
and to diſtribute that bread, which is the chief 
and truly celeſtial nouriſhment. 5 

It cannot be deny'd that the ule the prince 
makes of the eſtate of the clergy which he 
ſeizes, may either diminiſh, or augment the 
nature of his crime. We read that Herod, 


king of the Ferws, ſent ſome of his confidents 


to the tombs of David and Solomon. to carry 


_ away the facred treaſures, which were there 


repoſited; and a ſudden flaſh of fire came 
15 e 
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out of the tomb and conſum'd them. But 
king Hy can, who, ſome time after, took 
three hundred talents out of thoſe tombs, to 
buy a Peace from the king of Egypt, came to 
no harm, nor thoſe whom he ſent with that 
commiſſion. God was pleas'd to make it ap- 
pear by this variety of ſucceſs, that the end 
and deſign which a perſon propoſes is ahvays 
more to be regarded than the action itſelf, be- 
cauſe the former renders the latter either good 
or evil. Very pertinent to this purpoſe, I re- 
member a laudable action of Pope Jabn IV. 
whole Memory I therefore revere. This 
Pope made no ſcruple to ſtrip all the Churches 
of Rome of their moſt precious ornaments, for 
redeeming a number of chriſtian ſlaves from 
the infidels, remembring from the Kewelut ions, 
that thoſe animated ſtones were the truly pre- 
cious ſtones; which were to go towards the 
building of the heavenly Jeruſulem. A prince 
may be ſaid to make an attempt againſt eccle- 
haſtica] liberty, with reſpect to perſons, when 
he moleſts the Clergy, either in the exerciſe 
of their functions, or in actions which they do, 
not as prieſts, but as ordinary perſons. If a2 
prince diſturbs a clergyman in his prieſtly cha- 
racter or functions, he deſerves excommunica- 
tion (provided two admonitions be given in 
the firſt place) for tis ſaid,” Touth not my anoint- 
ed: Now, by the word anointed, all thoſe are 
underſtood who are anointed, or conſecrated 

by divine ordination. But this point deſerves 
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- particular regard, and the niceſt examination, 
in order to avoid miſtakes on either ſide, 
A prince neither can, nor ought to concern 
bimſelf with the functions of the prieſthood, 
which is an office above the ſecular power; nei- 
ther is it his buſineſs to introduce new rites, or 
new modes of performing the offices of a prieſt, 
this being a point reſerv'd to the Pope and 
Church alone. But if, for juſt reaſons, a prince 
commands the prieſts to perform their func- 
tions in the ordinary way, this cannot be cal- 
led an infringement of eccleſiaſtical liberty, 
but rather an encouragement and protection of 


itt; and no man in his right ſenſes could reckon. 


© criminal i in a governor, or other ſecular ma- 
giſtrate, much leſs a prince, to bid his chap- 
lain, when he celebrates mals, do it in the com- 
mon way. 5 

If a prince ee the liberty of peclab, 
aſtics, for actions which they do, not as prieſts, 
but as lay men, he is undoubtedly fo far from 
incurring excommunication, that he is not in 
the leaſt blameable; for tho' the prelate is not 
ſubject to the ſecular power in his quality of 
prieſt, yet when he commits any worldly, civil, 

or ſecular action, he is forthwith ſuppos'd to 
act as a layman, and conſequently. reſponſible 
to that prince who is lord of all that are born 
within his dominions. All eccleſiaſtics are ob- 
lig'd to obey the common laws of their coun- 
try, and the prohibitions which the prince 
= thinks fit to iſſue for the well-governing 00 his 
| omi- 
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dominions. For inſtance, if a prince forbid 
his ſubjects from trading in ſalt, or prohibit all 
commerce, or intercourſe, with the dominions 
of a neighbouring prince, it would be ridicu- 

lous for eccleſiaſtics to plead the privilege of 
their order for an exemption from theſe obliga- 
tions. A prince would have but the ſhadow 
of power, if he muſt be oblig'd to the pre- 
lates approbation, before he can make a decree 
that includes the clergy as well as his other 
ſubjects. The prince demands to be obey'd on 
this occaſion, not by the order of prieſthood; 
but by the perſons therewith inveſted. It might 
be here expected, perhaps, that 1 ſhould ex- 
amine whether, when eccleſiaſtics are puniſh- 
able for ſecular actions, their lay ſovereign has 
a right to judge them? But I refer this inqui- 
ry to its proper head, vig. the Xlth Propoſi- 
tion. But obſerve, by the way, that I ſpeak 
of ſecular actions only; for it an eccleſiaſtic 
renders himſelf criminal in ad miniſtring the ſa- 
craments, or in his other ſacred functions, he 
would be accountable to none but an eccleſi- 
aſtic judge, who is alone capable and autho- 
riz'd to take cognizance of his fault. 
Another remark is very neceſſary in this 
place, viz. that all this authority here aſcrib'd 
to lecular princes, over the eccleſiaſtics, muſt. 
be underſtood only of princes who are inveſt- 
ed with the royal or {ſupreme dignity ; for if 
he be of an inferior rank, if he be only a feu- 
datory prince, his authority will not be 210 
7 0 
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lo extenſive ; for ſuch hold their ſovereignty 
not jure proprio, but jure adventitio, and are 
as the repreſentatives of another ſuperior 
prince; and in this reſpect, having their hands 
ty d up from making new laws and orders, 
they muſt be content with thoſe that were in 
force, either when the government was con- 
 ſren'd to them, or at the time of their acceſ- 
ſion. But if it happens that by the change of 
the times, or unexpected accidents, ſuch ſubor- 
dinate princes think fit to make new laws, or 
to derogate from old ones, they are oblig'd to 
have the conſent of the lord of the fief, or 
ſomèe other perſon or Council, from whom 
they receiv d their inveſtiture ; ſo that it, on 
ſuch occaſions, they themlelves violate eccle- 
ſtaſtical liberty, they well deſerve to be cen- 
ſur'd, becauſe they want the privilege of ſo- 
vereign authority to protect them. Some 
perhaps will accuſe this diſt inction of fulſome 
flattery towards thoſe who enjoy that privi- 
lege, and as an inſult on thoſe who are de- 
priv'd of it; but let ſuch remember that my 
authority for this is the Council of Trent , 
where, 1n more places than one, there are ex- 
ceptions in favour of an emperor, a king, and 
all that are inveſted with ſovereignty, where- 
as there is not one in favour of inferior prin- 
ces, who have only the title of petty ſove- 
pergns.! nr, enn 
Beſides the violation of eccleſiaſtical liberty, 
which a ſecular prince may 3 1 
. e pect 
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ſpect either to perſons or eſtates, he may like- 
wile violate the privilege or immunity of con- 
ſecrated places. Indeed a great reſpect ouglit 
to be paid to thoſe places, as they belong in a 
ſpecial manner to God; and they are not ſub- 
ject to the diſtinction we made uſe of with re- 
gard to his miniſters, whole actions are ſome- 
times holy, and at other times profane. For 
thoſe places are always ſacred, be they pro- 
taned never ſo often. We read of Aſylums in 
all ages and countries. Under the old law, 
cities of refuge were conſtituted by divine ap- 
pointment in every tribe, w'ere criminals 
might ſhelter themſelves from the purſuit of 
juſtice. The capitol was veſted with the ſame 
privilege in old Rome, and the pagans thought. 
they honour'd their Jupiter by giving him the 
title of Capitolinus. In the ſucceeding ages, 
thoſe who fled only to ſome ſtatue of their 
prince, enjoy'd the like privileges. In the 
hiſtory of Alexander the Great, we read of an 
order that prince gave to Megabiges, that if he 
could apprehend a certain notorious criminal, 
he ſhould bring him to exemplary juſtice, but 
with a caution not to hurt him, if he had ta- 
ken ſanctuary in an Aſylum. And while Ex. 
gland was in the Roman Catholic Church, the 
hiſtory of thoſe times makes mention of the 
famous ſanctuary at Weſtminſter, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, was the reſidence of an- 
gels. In ſhort, conſecrated places have al- 
ways enjoy'd this franchiſe, and a prince who 
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reſolutely goes about to violate it, deſerves 


all the eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and becomes 
highly guilty before God's tribunal], who has 
always ihewn himſelf a jealous guardian of the 


* 


immunities of ſuch places. Among the caſes 
of conſcience, this is one, that the minuteſt 
robbery committed in the Church is heinous 
facrilege ; and every private perſon who vio- 
| ates the freedom of a conſecrated place, on 
any pretence, be it never ſo flight, not only 
falls under the eccleſiaſtical cenſures, but is ac- 
countable for the crime to the ſecular tribu- 


nal, and ought to ſuffer puniſhment. Yet for 


all this, it muſt be obſerv'd that this propo- 


ſit ion, relating to the immunity of places con- 


ſecrated, is not ſo univerſal, but that tis ma- 


ny times ſubject to exception. The canon 
law mentions twelve caſes, in which perſons 
are not oblig'd to regard ſuch immunity. 
Theſe caſes include ſuch enormous and hei- 


nous crimes, for which chriſtian charity can- 


not poſſibly grant a ſafeguard to. miſcreants, 
that are unworthy of human ſociety, This 


exception is founded upon a ſuppoſition, that 
it would be a greater lin againſt God to ſuffer 
enormous crimes to go unpuniſh'd, than to 
violate the immunity of ſuch places; for the 
ſaid act is not accounted a criminal violation, 


when tis done to obviate a greater crime. So 
a ſurgeon, who takes away the life of a man by 


cutting off a limb, is not liable to be puniſh'd 


as a murderer, becauſe he propos'd to cure 


him 
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him by that operation, and not to kill him. 


Since then the Partizans, even of the court of 
Rome, doallow, that there are caſes which do 


not oblige to the obſervance of eccleſiaſtical 
immunity, I will venture to affirm, that be- 


ſides thoſe twelve cafes, a ſecular prince may 
| ſet himſelf above the laws in numberleſs 


other caſes, of equal importance, not provi- 


ded for by the law; for there are more caſes 


than laws; and let a legiſlator be never fo 
exact, 'tis impoſſible but that an infinite num- 
ber of other accidents will eſcape his exact- 
neſs ; for all theſe different caſes are ſo nume- 
rous, that a man may as well number the 


grains of ſand on the ſea-ſhore, as pretend to 
reckon them. Therefore, if a prince, in a 
caſe that is altogether new, but important, 
ſhall negle& the obſervation of this immu- 


nity, he is not liable to excommunication, 
| tho' another perſon ſhould think the caſe to be 
of no importance; for, provided a man's in- 
tention be good, 'tis not abſolutely neceſlary 


for his opinion to be right, and a prince's good 


intention will excuſe him from any crime, and 
by conſequence from the puniſhment of ex- 
communication, which can never be fulmi- 


nated againſt him for violating a conſecrated 
place, in taking out a criminal, in order to pu- 


nith him for a crime which he accounts hei- 


nous; for no body knows the principle of a 
man's own actions better than himſelf, and it 
may eaſily happen that a ſtranger may think 


light 


* 
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light of a crime, which the perſons concern'd, 
and prelent, may reckon very conſiderable. 
But note, that in this caſe, the prince alone, 
and not the ordinary magiſtrate, is the proper 


judge of the nature of the crime, and the im- 


ortance of the caſe, unleſs, after better con- 

lideration, he thinks fir, in reſpect to the 
Church, to act otherwiſe, even when he finds 
it neceſſary to lay that reſpect aſide. But 
enough of this ſubject. e. 
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What eccleſiaſtical freedom is ? roße⸗ 


tler it includes only the concerns of 


T HE great reſpect we owe to our parents, 


ought to bear to the Church. This precepft 
of the decalogue enjoyning filial duty, has been 


religiouſly obſerv d even by the idolaters, who, 


tbo they never ſaw the glorious beams of di- 


vine reaſon, have learnt from nature itſelf how 
much they are oblig'd to obey and honour their 
parents; and no body can give a greater indi- 
cation of a brutiſh nature, than to know this 
to be a duty, and at the ſame time forget to 
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the C hurch, or all eccleſia ſtical per- 
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pay it. Now, I ſay, that the obligation of 
reſpect to the Church, may be deduc'd as 4 
minori ad majus, from our duty of obedience 
to parents; for, if we conſider what the 
Church is, we muſt acknowledge her to be a 
very affectionate mother, who nurſes us, brings 
us up, and gives us nouriſhment ſuitable to our 
weakneſs, and our natural ignorance. of the 
divine myſteries. 'Tis by her aſſiſtance that 
the mind of man is fortify'd in the knowledge 
of God, and of the duty of believers, in the 
uſe of the ſacraments, and in the obtaining of 
grace and glory. From theſe great benefits 
may be judg'd the importance of ſuch a requi- 
tal, eſpecially when compar'd with the merit 
of human actions; in regard to which, tis a 
treaſure of inexhauſtible riches, therefore the 
obligation of reſpect to the Church ought, 
with great reaſon, to be plac'd at the head of 
the duties of believers. Whoever aſpires to 
the glorious name of a true chriſtian, Whether 
he be a ſubject, or a ſovereign, ought to prac- 
tile this duty, which is ſo light a burden, that 
no dignity wiatſoever can exempt a man from 
bearing it. The traces of this reſpect may be 
found in the groſs darkneſs of barbarous na- 
tions, which are obſerv'd to pay the great- 
| eſt reverence to perſons and things ſacred ; the 
two ſpecies that conſtitute a Church. Thele 
few reflections may ſeem ſufficient to decide 
the preſent queſtion ; tor if it be allow'd that 
the Church confiſts of places and perſons, it 
„„ 
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apparently follows, that whoever violates ei- 
ther the one or the other, is guilty of injuring 
eccleſiaſtical freedom; which includes things, 
as well as perſons, that are deem'd eccleſi 


aſtical. The knowledge which reſults only 
from ſuch general topics, is that which is moſt 
pleaſing to the court of Rome, who would 
_ confine our underſtanding to the ſingle ope- 


ration of conception, without permitting it to 


examine and diſtinguiſh between the different 
ſorts of obligations, and the various ways of 


diſcharging them. Nevertheleſs, we ſhall con- 


tinue as we began, by recurring to the di- 
ſtinction, by which, as by the pole ſtar, we 
hall ſteer our courſe, not doubting but it will 
lately guide us to the port of true knowledge. 
Io prevent all manner of diſpute, I lay it 


down tor a principle, that whoever violates 
eccleſiaſtical liberty, whether in things or per- 

ſons, belonging to the Church, deſerves ex- 
communication; for by ſuch behaviour he acts 


in contradiction to the character of a chriſtian, 
which obliges him to reſpect both the one and 
the other. I add, moreover, that this propo- 
ſition takes in both the condition of a ſubject, - 
and the high dignity of a prince; for the ſu- 
premacy of the latter does not at all excuſe, 
but rather adds to his obligation to protect the 
Church, in proportion to the abundant advan- 


tages with which God has been pleay'd to fur- 
niſh him. Let theſe few words ſerve for the 


text, and we will now proceed to the com- 


mentary. Firſt, 
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Firſt, let us inquire wherein the concerns of 
the Church conſiſt. If I advance that the 
Church had its birth at che death of our Sa- 
viour, I believe no body will dare to contra- 
dict me. It aroſe like the bright moon at the 
ſetting of the ſun of grace, to chaſe away the 

darkneſs of our minds ; but the foul of man is 
not able to contemplate its ſplendor, nor his 
weak eyes to behold its dazzling rays, which 
light us in our ſlippery paflage thro this world, 
leſt, by taking a falſe ſtep, we ſlide into the 
bottomleſs pit of hell. The Church being 
born at that ſeaſonable criſis, became the ten- 
der nurſe of believers, and was ſupply'd by 
Chriſt, from that very moment, with the milk 
of the ſacraments, whole virtues flow'd from 
our Redeemer's wounds. Then it was the 
Church had its beginning ; and in order to 
promote the converſion of Jews and Gen- 
tiles with ſucceſs, by mollifying the hard 
hearts of the former, and dilpelling the dark- 
neſs of the latter, Ciriſi gave the Church 
apoſtles for her coadjutors, who were dilpers'd 
over all parts of the world, to ſow the ſeed 
of the word of God, which was follow'd with 
a wonderful harveſt, for the field was wa- 
ter'd with the blood of the divine husbandman. 
Such were then the concerns of the Church, 
being, as it were, the firſt bloſſom of this ten- 
der plant, which yielded ſuch a fragrant ſmell, 
as was fufficient to revive the ſouls of thole 
who were at the very gates of deatii, Now, 
I lay, the concerns of the Church, as they 
8 3 were 
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were then, were the true concerns of the 
Church ; for it has been never brighter, never 
more pure than then, when being juſt ſprink- 
led all over with the blood of Chriſt, and aſ- 
fiſted by the virgin, the diſciples and martyrs, 
it obtain'd grace from heaven in abundance : 
Then the Church had no other care nor view 
but to make known the divinity of Chriſt, the 
neceſſity and conſummation of the redemp- 
tion, and to adminiſter the ſacraments to thole, 
who obeyd the goſpel, in that purity in which 
they were inſtituted by Chriſt ; ſo that the 
Church then apply'd itſelf chiefly to theſe two 
things, the propagation of the faith, and the 
comfort of believers. Nor do I think that 
this will be diſputed even by the creatures of 
the holy See. Therefore every other concern, 
with reſpect to the Church, is altogether fo- 
reign, it not ſpurious. _ „ 
If therefore a prince, or private man, hin- 
ders the propagation of the faith, and the in- 
creaſe of believers, the one, as well as the 
other, deſerves the ſevereſt puniſhment ; ſince 
by ſuppreſſing faith in (vil, they carry their 
wickedneſs to the higheſt pitch. The propaga- 
tion of the faith is ſo much the duty of all chri- 
ſtians, that whoever would be ſuch in practice, 
as well as in profeſſion, ought not to be atraid 
of death, but to loſe the laſt drop of their 
blood, rather than commit a ſingle action con- 


trary to the faith. For Chriſt tells us, Whoſo- 


cxer doth not own my name before men, I wit 
not can him hefcre my father. 


It 
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If it be prov'd that a private perſon oppoſes 
the propagation of the faith, he ought to be 
not only excommunicated, but alſo corporally 
punilh'd as a heretic, it being a contradiction to 
| ſuppoſe that a perſon, who is found and ortho- 
dox in his private opinion, would hinder ano- 
ther from embracing the faith. oo. 
As to princes guilty of this crime, whoſe 
high rank exempts them from corporal puniſh- 
ment, they ought, however, to be anathema- 
tizd and branded in the forehead, as perjurors, 
and deſerters from the body of chriſtians. But 
to ſay the truth, this, which is the firſt and 
principal concern of the Church, is very ſel- 
dom attack d, and has not yet fallen under the 
cenſure of excommunication ; for the Popes 
have never fail'd to recommend the propa- 
gation of chriſtianity with zeal, in order to en- 
gage princes to carry the faith to infidels, at 
the point of the ſword, it being not enough 
to ſend it by the tongues of the preachers. 
But all ſuch undertakings generally come to 
nought, and ſerve, at the moſt, to uſher in a 
bull from the Pope. Thus ſome princes play 
the ſame. game. They not only profeſs their 
obedience, but the moſt flaming zeal for thoſe 
_ catholic expeditions. They offer their arms, 
their ſoldiers, and even their lives; but they 
only bluſter with words, while their guns and 
trumpets are filent ; fo that the ſincerity of ſo 
.many fine promiſes is never brought to the 
touchſtone. Conſequently all our reflections 
on this main concern of the Church are altoge- 
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ther ſuperfluous. For princes are well enough 


pleas'd with fair promiſes, becauſe, in truth, 


they pay the {ame coin to others in the like 
caſe, it being out of faſhion, in our days, to 


merit ſaintſhip by martyrdom. _ 
As to the protection due to the faithful, we 
will adjourn the inquiry for the preſent, in or- 


ber to conſider the pretenſions of the court of 
Rome, who would make us believe, that all 
the actions ol the Pope tend either to com- 
mand what ought to be done, or to decide 


whether the ections of others are conſiſtent 
with tie rule of protecting the faithful. 
The intereſt of the court of Rome very much 


reſembles leaven, the leaſt quantity ot which, 


in a meaſure of flour, immediately cauſes it 
to ferment, {well and increaſe. *Tis the fame 
with the Pope's univerſal power. The faith- 
ful are the laſt perſons on whom he beſtows 


eccleſiaſtical livings ; nevertheleſs, this conſe- 
quence is undoubtediy drawn from it, that 


every thing which the Pope does is in purſuance 


of that prerogative. 


To make due proviſion, ſay they, for the 


clergy, all the faithful muſt be taught to reſpect 


and obſerve the eccleſiaſtical liberties, and not 
to meddle, by any means, in things relating to 
their eſtates, pertons, and places, on pain of 


being puniſh'd. Nay, as if this were not 
enough, they go farther, and, without conſi- 
dering the abiurdity of making circumſtan- 
_ti.ls greater than the principal, aſſert, that in 
all cafes where eccleſiaſtical eſtates, perſons, 
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and places, are admitted to be of the leaſt 
concern, the acceſſary claim ought to {vper- 
ſede the principal. To give an example with 
reſpect to eftates. If a Jayman, ſay they, be 
in poſſ-fſion of a piece of land, and the Church, 
or clergy, put in a claim to any part of it, the 
cauſe ought to be try'd in the biſhop's court, 
and the civil courts muſt be ſilent, and not of- 
fer to ſupport the reaſons, which the layman 
is capable of giving, to defend his right of 
ſucceſſion, or feoffment in truſt; and if a lay 
judge preſumes to interfere in the cauſe, he de- 
| ſerves, according to them, to be cenſur'd, as 
having violated eccleſſaſtical liberty. To give 
another Example, with reſpect to perions. It 
a clergyman makes an attempt upon the life, 
or honour, of a layman, as too often happens, 
they inſiſt that the complaint be laid before the 
ordinary of the place, and that the injur'd lay- 
man acquieſce in his deciſion; and it he ſhould 
find fault with it, they would nor fail to ex- 
claim againſt it as a breach of eccleſiaſtical li- 
berty. If, for the ſake of peace and good or- 
der, a prince ſhould think fit to forbid the 
carrying of arms, and a clergyman ſhould, not- 
withſtanding, appear arm'd in public, he would 
plead his innocence of the crime of diſobe- 
dience, and that if he were guilty, none but 
his biſhop had a right to try him. If theſe 
eccleſiaſtics do not obſerve the common laws, 
either in buying or ſelling, if they pretend to 
be not oblig'd by the commands of the prince, 
and to be exempt from taxes and gabels, and 
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from being convened, before lay-tribunals, on 
refuſing to pay their debts, who will preſume to 
{ay their pretenſions are groundleſs, or refuſe 
to own them, {ſince they immediately trump 


up the common outcry of an infringement of 
the eccleſiaſtical liberties 2 55 
We will now give an inſtance, with reſpect 
to eccleſiaſtical places. Notwithſtanding the 
regard which pious princes ſhew every day 
for Churches, a reſpect from which they never 
recede but in caſes of the utmoſt neceſſity ; yet 
the court of Rome would have all convents,and 
prelates houſes to be ſanctuaries for the greateſt 
villains. Thus they are for building thoſe 
places on the top of Olympus, above the thun- 
der of juſtice, and the orders of their ſove- 
reign, be they ever ſo advantageous to the 
public ; for, according to their maxims, no- 
thing in ſociety is preferable to the reſpect. 
- which they claim for eccleſiaſtical liberty; fo 
that if it ſhould happen that a baſtion could 
not be erected, for defence of a town, againſt 
an enemy, without violating that liberty, it 
were better to leave the town expos'd to the 
rage of the enemy, than to violate that liber- 
ty. Nay, they go farther, and ſay that all 
laymen, who are employ'd in a prelate's houſe, 
ought to be exempt from lay-juriſdiftion. If 
a layman injures a clergyman, they pretend it 
belongs only to the clergy to be judges of it, 
and that if a man, or woman, are accus'd of 
adultery, according to their laws, they, the 
the clergy, only ought to try them, and to 
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judge of them active and paſſive. | If an hoſpi- 
tal, a ſchool, or mount of piety, be erected, 
they will have them to be immediately ſubject 
to the biſhop. In ſhort, where the Church is 
concern'd for no more than a brats farthing, 
they immediately recur to eccleſiaſtical liberty, 
and ſay the prince has nothing to do in the 
matter. Now, after. what has been ſaid, 1 
think I had reaſon to compare the intereſt of 
the clergy to leayen, a little of which lea- 
veneth a whole lump of dough. This exor- 
bitant intereſt is a colour for forming an ec- 
clefiaſtical ſtate within every civil ſtate, when, 
upon any turn, the clergy, will be ready to cry 
out of the infringement of their libert ies. Let 
thoſe, who have ſhoulders broad enough for 
ſuch a burden, carry it. 

I, for my own part, do aſſert, according to 
the diſtinckion before laid down, that if a 
private perſon, or even a, prince, injure the 
Church, either in preventing the propagation 
of the faith, or in pretending to regulate the 
doctrine of Chriſt in the diſpenſation of the 
lacraments, which are the ordinary nouriſh- 
ment 'of believers, whereby the ſoul is forti- 
tyd in the true faith, and in the practice of 
A: works; I ſay, whoſoever does this, vio- 
lates eccleſiaſtical liberty, in attacking the 
real intereſt of the Church, and conſequently 
deſerves her cenſure. And the ſaid puniſhment 
would then be adequate to the offence ; for 
tis not juſt that he, who, inſtead: of ſerving 
the Core, does her all the injury in his 
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power, ſhould enjoy the benefits of the 
Church, which are purely ſpiritual ; and 'tis 
no more than what right and reaſon require to 

cut off and ſeparate ſuch perſon from the body 

of the Church, who diſcovers himſelf to be a 
rotten member, and capable of infecting the 
reſt, In the year 728, when the emperor Leo 
was prevail'd on by the ſuggeſtions of an apo- 
ſtate, to break to pieces all the ſacred images in 
the ſquare of Conſtantinople, Pope Gregory III. 
held a Council of Tralinn biſhops in the Vali- 
can, who made decrees for eſtabliſhing the ve- 

neration due to images, and put that emperor 
under excommunication. I might here alſo 
mention the edict call'd the Interim of Charles V. 
who, for the ſatisft3Rion of thoſe who diſſent- 
ed from the catholics, drew up ſuch a regu- 
lation of the controverted articles, as pleas'd | 
neither of the parties, and both anathematiz d 
him; but the Romaniſts made leaſt noiſe, be- 

cauſe they bad a ſingular reſpect for him. I 

add, that the ſame cenſure is juſtly applicable 
to any one who diſturbs an eccleſiaſtic in the 
exerciſe of his functions: Thus, when the em- 
peror Frederic ſet himieif up for a judge to de- 

cide the ſchiſm between Pope Alexander Ill. 
and Vittor the Anti-Pope, and Al-xander, for 
many reaſons, retus'd to appear before the 

_ emperor's tribunal ; yet that prince, in 

Alexander's abſence , gave ſentence in fa- 
vour of the Anti-Pope , and forbid Alex- 
ander to perform the pontifical functions; 

and what was the conſequence? why 1 
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Al-xander een the emperor; who, 
being frightned, fled, for the ſecurity of his 
rerſon, to the city of Venice, and, imploring 
the aſſiſtance of the republic, they took arms, 
and reſtor'd him to his dignity ; after which, 
he made his peace with the Church, and the 
Venetians had all the honour of it. For what re- 
lates to the injuries of eccleſiaſtical perſons, IL 
find in the hiſtory: of Councils, which Clowis, 
king of France, wrote to the Council of 7 
Dans, that he and his would be obedient to 
the commands of the church and the Pope, 
particularly in not forcing the clergy to liſt in 
his troops. All ſuch violations of perſonal li- 
berty deſerve excommunication as juſtly as 
violating the intereſts of the Church ; tor the 
freedom of her miniſters, in- the exerciſe of. 
their functions, is one of her principal .con- 
cerns. But the general pretence of the court 
of Rome, that all perſons and eſtates, wich 
are in any wite whatſoever depending on the 
Church, are therefore exempt from lay-juriſ- 
diction, and that to touch them would be a 
violation of eccleſiaſtical liberty, tho' they are 
included in the diſtinction we eſtabliſh'd above, 
is what a man muſt have the ſtomach of an 
oltrich to digeſt. Surely one would imagine 
they had forgot what they ſo often boaſt of, 
vis. that this eccleſiaſtical liberty, which t kes 
in both eſtates and perions, wes its origin to 
the emperor Conſtantin the Great, in the time 
of Pope St. Sylmeſter ; from whence it appears 
to be a fayour granted by the ſecular power, 

for 
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for the greater honour of the Church; ſo that 
tis the higheſt ingratitude to retort, what was 
only owing to the courteſy of princes, againſt 
their liberty. I do not mean by this, that I 
would have eccleſiaſtical liberty violated upon 
all occaſions, much leſs in matters relating to 
the true intereſts of the Church, ſacred pla- 
ces, or eccleſiaſtics in the exerciſe of their 
functions. But to pretend, that a prince is not 
a ſovereign of his eccleſiaſtical ſubjects, is to 
a bridge him of that authority which he de- 
rives immediately from God, nature, and the 
hw of nations. Note, I intend only a free 
prince, who owns no {uperior authority in his 
 Ebvernmient, £24oit tn ng Dre on” 
I find by the-2oth chapter of the 25th ſeſ- 
fion of the Council of Trent, that they ſpoke 
of princes with greater reſpect than the court 
of Rome have ever done on theſe occaſions: 
This chapter, which was compos'd purely for 
defence of the eccleſiaſtical liberties, is ſome- 
what long, but begins thus: Crprens ſuncta 
Hnodus, eccleſiaſticam dliſciplinam a quibuſcung; 
imdedimentis conſervari, ſeculares principes ad- 
monendos eſſe cenſuit, jus ſunm eccleſue reftitui, ſed 
 & ſubditos ſuos ad debitam erga tlerum reveren- 
tam revocaturos, nec permiſſuros ut officiales aut 
mmferiores magiſiratus eccleſiæ & perſonarum eccle- 
ſiaſticarum immunitatem violent: decrewit aq; 
ſadcros canones in favorem eccleſiaſticarum perſo- 
narum libertatis eccleſiæ contra violatores eſſe ob- 
 ſervandos ; preterea admonet imperatorem, reges, 
 reſpublicas, principes; ne ab ullis baronibus, do- 
2 5 macellis, 
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nndellit, rectoribus lædi patiantur, ſed fevere in 
eos qui libertatem, immunitatem,” atque furiſ- 
dictionem inipediunt, animadyertant; imitantes 
ameriores optiinos religioſiſſimot principet, qui res 
celeſiæ ſua imprimis authoritate ag munificemia 
_ auxerunt, nedum ab aliorum injurin vindicarunt. 
i. e. The fartd ſynod being Aeſirous that the 
ecclefiaſtical diſcipline ſhould be fecur'd from all 
impediments whatfoeuty, thought it convenient 
for ſecular princes to be admonifhyd to reſtorè the 
church to her rights, and to remind their ſubjects 
of the reverence due to the clergy, and not 19 per- 
mit the officials, or inferior magiſtrater, to dio- 
late the freedom of the Church and ecdefiaftical 
perſons. - Therefore the fajd Council decreed ſe- 

weral ſacred canons, to be obſeru d, iu ey | 
- fuch perſons; againſt the violaters of the liberty 
of the Church. Moreover, the Council admo- 
niſhes the emperor, kings, republics and princes, 
not to ſuffer the clergy to be injur'd by any lords of 
manors, rector, or the like, 5 ſeverely to ani- 
madwert upon ſuch as violate their libertiet, in- 
nunities, and juriſdiction, in imitation of my 
_ moſt religious princes, their anceſtors, who de- 
fended the intereſts of the Church from the jury 


+” 


f others, as well as promoted the ſame by their 


authority and bounty, 1 3 

I think the zeal of the Council for eccleſiaſti- 

cal liberty appears very plain in this canon, by 

their exhorting the ſecular princes to defend it, 

in imitation of the princes that liv d in the pri- 

mitive ages of chriſtianity, who, at the ſame 
time 


time that they made it their buſineſs to en- 
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large the pale of the church, thought it equal- 


ly their duty to defend her from injury. But 1 


don't perceive that the excommunication of 
princes is ſo much as pretended throughout 
the whole hiſtory of that council; ſo far from 
it, that if any differences happen, relating to 


the violation of eccleſiaſtical liberty, it refers 


the deciſion thereof to princes ; and inſtead of 


treating them as criminals, as the court of 
Rome ſometimes does, calls them the protec- 
tors of that liberty. 3 


Above all the different kinds of eccleſiaſti- 


cal liberty, the court of Rome is moſt jealous 
of the violation of theſe three, viz, perſons, 
eſtates, and ſacred places; tho, in truth, they 


have not the Jaſt much at heart, being far 


more ready to forgive tranſgreſſors for an in- 


jury done to places, than to perſons and 


As far as I can ſee, we have now ſuff- 


ciently examin'd all that relates to the ſub- 
Jet of eccleſiaſtical liberty, and ſhew'd, that 
the worſt the laity can do, in prejudice of ec- 

_ clefiaſtical liberty, is, 1. The hindring the 
Propagation of the faith, and the meddling 
with the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and 
daoctrines eſſential to ſalvation. 2. Moleſting 
eccleſiaſtical perſons in their miniſterial func- 
tions. 3. Seizing the eſtates of ecclefiaſtics 
for the conveniency, or pleaſure of the prince. 


And 
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And laſtly, The offering contempt to ſacred 
places, when the ſame may be avoided. 
believe there is no chriſtian prince but 
would value himſelf tor not taking thoſe ſteps, 
that might involve him in the guilt of the things 

- which I have condemn'd ; and if he acts other- 
wiſe, Low Iam of opinion that he deſerves the 
cenſures of the Church. We will now take to 
pieces all the other pretenſions of the court of 
Rome, who finding it impoſſible to eſtabliſh 
an univerſal monarchy in temporals, would, 
at leaſt, curtail the authority of ſecular prin- 
ces, as far as lies in their power. 


Gir NM 


Whether the poſſeſſion of remporalities, 
belonging to 41 050 ch is f if 
divine right? „ 


bo 1 
__—_— r ——___ 


1 Am perſuaded, that by the propoſing of 

this queſtion, I may be ſaid, once in my 
lite, to have given into the meaning of the 
court of Rome. Others perhaps will think it 
wrong ſtated; but that court, inſtead of be- 
ing of their opinion, will think it a neceſſary 
diſpute, becauſe it gives them à handle fer 
determining it by a poſitive decree. But ſince 
it is no difficult matter to reſolve a qu-(tion, 
. — whole 
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whoſe very foundation is dubious, I fear, tho 
we might ſeem perfectly agreed at the firſt, it 
will not hold long, and that we ſhall claſh a- 
gain as ſoon as the queſtion is decided in the 
ke {HHP al " THU SYLOVELH $15.7 
Ihe court of Rome being concern'd to pro- 
cure all poſſible ſanction to the Church's poſ- 
ſeſſion of temporalities, has, for ſome time 
paſt, labour d to perſuade mankind that ſuch 
Poſſeſſion is of divine right; but tis ſo far from 
being true, that whoever ſhould offer to main- 
tain it, would expoſe himſelf for a mere ig. 
noramus, by calling in queſtion a matter which 
has been clearly determin'd long ago. It be- 
ing, however, neceſſary, in ſome meaſure, to 
{uit ones ſelf to the temper of a patient, in 
order to compals the chief end; the recovery 
of his health; we will, therefore, for once, 
allow it to be a diſputable point, that we may 
have the opportunity of deciding it in ſuch a 
manner, that it ſhall not be ſo much as que- 
ſtion'd hereafter; otherwiſe "tis well known 
the court of Rome will always think them- 
ſelves at liberty to improve their pretenſions 


wy 


on this ſcore. We will examine the queſtion 


both as to law and fact. 


Wboever is willing to be guided in this 
matter by the Scriptures, will there find that 
the children of Iſrael were divided into twelve 
tribes. God promis d this people, in the per- 
Jon of Abralum, that happy country, which 
Was afterwards call d The Land of Promiſe, 

„„ | according 


7 „ „ r 
41011. 
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according to the promiſe which God made to 
Abraham. After Joſbna had made himſelf 


maſter of it, twas divided. Now all the people 
fought to conquer it, yet twas divided among 


eleven of the tribes only; that of Levi, conſiſt- 


ing of all the prieſts and miniſters of the tem- 
ple, being excluded, which the ſacred ſcrip- 


tures expreſs in theſe terms: The lord hath gi- 
ven no inberitance to the tribe of Levi, becauſe 
the Lord God of Iſrael is their inheritance, as 
he hath ſaid unto them. From whence God 


would give us to underſtand, that thoſe who 
are dedicated to the ſervice of his altar, ought, 
without embaraſſing themſelves with poſſeſ- 
ſions, to depend on providence alone for their 
maintenance, and to ſtick entirely to the work 
of the miniſtry ; and that the laity ſhould take 
pains to ſupply the neceſſities of the clergy, 
becauſe they ſtand: continually as a wall of ſe- 
paration betwixt the ſins of the people and the 
wrath of God. I ſought a man to ſtand as a 


hedge between me and the earth, that I might 
not deſiroy it. King Hezekiab, who well un- 


derſtood the will of God, knowing it was 
impoſſible for the mind of man, while emba- 


rals'd with the management of temporal af- 
fairs, to be duly intent upon the functions of 


the prieſthood, took away their eſtates; but 
to reward them with intereſt, commanded the 


laity, at the ſame time, to pay the clergy the 


tithes of all they had. For it was but reaſon- 
able, that while the one were wholly em- 
9 ploy'd 
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ploy'd in the ſervice of God, inſtructing tlie 


people in the law, and praying for their ſins, 


the others ſhould reward them with the ſwear 


of their brows, not only in furniſhing them 


with their daily bread, but alſo in giving them 
every tenth year the entire harveſt of their 
lands for their maintenance. This cannot be 


reckon'd poverty, but rather wealth without 
inheritance, profit without pains. He that 
ferveth at the altar, ought to live by the altar, as 


having nothing, and poſoſſing all things. If the 
tribe of Levi had been admitted to a ſhare with 
the other tribes, they would have had but one 
_ twelfth part of the land; whereas, by being 


excluded, they had a right to a tenth part. In 
a word, by this means the clergy render d the 
moſt frightful monſter in the world agreeable, 
a monſter which was worſe than all others, 


inaſmuch as the ſight of other monſters was a 
latisfaction of curioſity ; but this has been ab- 
horred and avoided at all times and places. 
The reader will perceive, by this deſcription, 
that I mean Poverty, of all monſters the moſt 


monſtrous. Inter monſtru mon ſtroſior egeftas, 


The laity think it a ſcandal, but the ciergy 


their honour ; and he comes neareſt the cha- 


racter of a true clergyman, according to them, 


who is in the ſtate ot the greateſt poverty; for 
things are always the more valuable, the near- 


er they come up to their original production 


or inſtitution, otherwiſe we cannot but eſteem 


them degenerated, and as fruits out of ſeaſon, 


which 
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which have the ſame colour indeed as others; 
but ne ee tere 
In the law of grace, Jeſus Chriſt ſpeaks ſtill 


more plainly, Take no thought of what ye ſhall 


eat, or wherewtith ye ſhall be cloathed, for your 
heavenly father knoweth what ye have need of. 
Care not then for the morrow ; but ſeek ye firſt 
the kingdom of God, and all theſe things ſhall be 
niniſtred unto you. And in another place, Bear 


no bag, neither ſcrip, ney ſhoes. Again, he ak d 


the diſciples, When I ſent you without bag and 
ſcrip, lacked ye any thing? This is the very eſ- 


ſence of the prieſthood, to lay aſide earthly af- 
teftions, and to throw off the things of this 
world, in order to have a greater portion in 


. O 
heaven. While the Church was poor, it was 


fear d, reverenc'd, and, in a word, always aſ- 


ited by the holy ſpirit, which far exceeded 


all human force. In the very ſame manner, 
the Iſraclites, while they were in the deſert, 


without poſſeſſions, without water, or even 


paſture, found the almighty power of God rea- 
dy to ſupply their wants, by raining down 
Manna upon their camp, and ſending them wa- 
ter out of the rock ; but as ſoon as ever they 
had paſs'd Fordan, and ſaw themſelves maſters 


of the land of promiſe , where they reap'd 
without the labour of ſowing, Providence 
leem'd ſuſpended as to them, or, at leaſt, more 


conceal'd; for no more manna came down 
from heaven, nor did rivers guſh any more 
out of the rocks by the touch of a rod. I am 

, a jea- 
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a jealbus God, faith the lord. Whoever truſts 
ſolely to human induſtry, does in ſome mea- 
ſure ſer limits to God's power and providence. 
A beggar intreating St. Peter, one day, to give 
him but a penny by way of alms; he ſaid, 
Silver and gold have I none; but ſuch as I have, 
that I give unto thee ; that is to ſay, he bleſo d 
him in the name of God. 5 
In the primitive age of the Church, a perſon 
could not be admitted into the number of a- 
poſtles, without firſt ſelling all his poſſeſſions; 
for riches ſtick like glue to the wings of the 
ſoul, and hinder it from mounting aloft; and 
they are like a * ſtone, which hangs as a dead 
weight to the body, and drags it upon the 
ground, when it has a deſire to aſcend heaven- 
ward, The Greek Church, which was always 
poor, has ſuffer d far leſs ſcandals than the La- 
tin Church, which has given birth to above a 
hundred arch-heretics, who have raihly 25 
tended to teach doctrines purer than thoſe of 
their Church. You never heard of a broacher 
of new doctrines, but was either rich, or,at leaſt, 
had a competency ; for men of this kidney ne- 
ver breed under the diſcouragements of pover- 
ty; therefore the Gre Church has not pro- 
duc'd one ſince the firſt ſchiſm. Beſides, the 
VF keeping 


— 


* A conceit taken from the emblems of A4lciat, in which 2 
chriſtian foul is repreſented under the figure of a yourg min, 
who, with one hand, which has wings, points towards nea- 
ven, while a great ſtone, ty'd to the other hand, drags him 
downward. F . Os | 
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keeping of the clergy in a ſtate of abſolute de- 
pendence on the laity for their maintenance, is 
attended with theſe two advantages; firſt, in 
that it obliges them to be always watchful of 
their conduct, and to ſet good examples to the 

laity, for fear of loſing their ſubſiſtence; ſe- 
condly, it excites compaſſion in the laity to 
uſe their utmoſt efforts to relieve the neceſſi- 
ties of the clergy. On the contrary, when 
they are not only provided with neceſſaries, but 
even with ſuperfluities, they are quite indiffe- 
rent what others may think of them, from 
whom they have no advantage to hope for, 
nor no evil to fear. Judas, the caterer and 
purſe-bearer of the apoſtolical college, is a 
olaring inſtance of the miſchievous influence 
which money may have upon the foul] of an 
eccleſiaſtic, ſince it made an apoſtle himſelf 
turn traitor. Jeſus Criſt foreſeeing, by his 
divinity, what an end Judas would come to, 
gave him the management of money, either 
becauſe nothing worſe could happen to him, 
or elſe to keep the ſame temptation from fal- 
ing in the way of the other diſciples, who 
were elected. The firſt time Judas mur- 
mured, was when Mary Magdalen poured 
| coſtly ointment on the head of Jeſus Chriſt. 
He would fain have had it ſold, and put the 
money in his pocket ; but he conceal'd his 
avarice under the ſpecious pretence of charity 
to the poor. To what tw poſe, ſays he, is this 
waſte * I might have been fold for three hun- 
5 L 2 dred 
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 ared pence and given to the poor, But the 


Evangeliſt adds, That he ſaid this, not that he 
cared for the poor, but becauſe he was a thief, 
and had the hag, and bare what was put there- 


in On the other hand, St. Matthew was a 


Publican, that is to ſay, an Uſurer ;. but by his 


renouncing the management of money, he 
became a pious apoſtle, and one of the Evan- 


geliſts ; whereas Judas, who had nothing 
that he could call his own, by managing the 
treaſure of Jeſus Chriſt, became ſuch an un- 
godly traitor, that he {old his. Lord and Ma- 
ſter {or a ſum of money. There's not one of a 


thouſand, in the whole army of ſaints, - which 


the Church has produc'd ever ſince its infancy, 


but has found entrance into heaven by the gate 


of poverty. The very Pagans were convinc d 
how incompatible riches are with: the tranqui- 
lity of the mind; and Seneca laid it down as a 
maxim, Si vis vacare animo, aut pauper ſis, aut 


pauper: ſimilis. In ſhort, the poſſeſſion of tem- 


poralities is fo far from being of divine right, 
that 'tis inconſiſtent with the very. beginning, 


progreſs, and end of the Church. Every chri- 
ſtian, and a clergyman more than any other, is 
oblig'd to regulate his life according to that ot 


Jeſus Chriſt, who never had any proviſion of 
temporalities for his ſubſiſtence, that we any 


where read of. On the contrary, we find that 
Mary Magdalen, her ſiſter, and ſome other de- 


vout women follow'd him, and miniſtred unto 
him in his neceſſities. Indeed his almighty 
| FF Se power 
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power did not want the aſſiſtance of human in- 
duſtry, for in a cafe of extremity he could 
have work'd a miracle ; but we no where 
read that he ever did ſo for his own ſake or ſer- 
vice. We read, that when he had faſted, and 
was an hungred, the devil tempted him to 
command the ſtones to be made bread, but he 
would not do it. Let it got be ſuggeſted, that 
he was not liable, by virtue of his divinity, to 
the evils of poverty; for ſin excepted, he was 
ſubject, like us, to all the infirmities of hu- 
man nature. Neither do we read that he ex- 
erted his almighty power in creating any thing 
out of nothing, that being an attribute which, 
it ſeems, he was willing to reſerve to his fa- 
ther, contenting himſelt only with the multi- 
plication of beings, or transforming them : 
Thus he multiply'd the loaves and the few 
{mall fiſhes, for feeding the multitude, that 
followed him, and turn'd water into wine at 
the marriage of Cana. In a word, he made 
io little ue of his almighty power, that his 
diſciples were ſometimes reduc'd to ſuch ne- 
ceſſity, that they pluck'd the ears of corn, and 
did eat, rubbing them in their hand. And our 
Saviour, before he aſcended into heaven, com- 
manded them to eat of every thing that was ſet 
before them, without providing for them ſelwet. 
Certainly all theſe operations were not the 
effect of chance without a myſtery, for Chriſz 
was not govern'd by chance ; the view of all 
his actions being for our inſtruction, and we 
„ )% 8 
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- ought to ſtrive to imitate him, after the ex- 
ample of the apoſtles. 5 GH 
Some perhaps may upbraid me with preach. 

ing up a doctrine which I do not practiſe my 
ſelt, becauſe I wear the habit of an order 
which is poſſeſo d of a great eſtate ; I own the 
truth of the charge in part, but hope, as to 
my ſelf, that I ſhould be a brother of the or- 
der, it my convent had no endowment at all. 
 *Tis not my buſineſs to deprive my order of its 
poſſeſſions; and tho' it were reduc'd even to 
its ancient poverty, it muſt be confeſs'd it 
would ſigniiy very little towards a general re- 
form, ſince the many other orders would cer- 
tainly refuſe to come into it. After riches 
crept into the Church of Chriſt, they were ſo 
generally valu'd, that the Council of Trent 
paſs'd a decree for excuſing all friers from the 
vow of poverty, without ſo much as except- 
ing thoſe who had a mind to be excepted ; 
for, it ſeems, the monks were not eſteem'd by 
the common kate if they did not appear to 
live at their eaſe, and the Council was not 
willing that the wealth of ſome ſhould be ta- 
citly reproach'd by the poverty of others For 
the ſame reaſon the court of Rome often com- 
plains of the general coldneſs of charity, and 
Want of reſpect among believers ; unhappy diſ- 
poſit ions, which, ſay they, cannot be correct- 
ed but by deceiving the ſenſes, which only 
judge of what ſtrikes them; from whence 
they infer, that worldly grandeur is a neceſſa- 
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ry expedient to impreſs men with that reſpect 
and reverence, which, becauſe of their cor- 
ruption, cannot poſſibly ariſe from the conſide- 
ration of heavenly treaſure. Thus as the Church 
piouſly makes uſe of images of the deity, to 
promote the worſhip of God, whom no pen- 
cil, nor chizzel, can expreſs, nor no ideas com- 
prehend; ſo, in order to make miniſters paſs 
for great men, tis proper to repreſent them to 
the eyes of the vuigar in the dazzling ſplendor 
of riches. That is the expedient which the 
Romariſts have thought fit to make uſe of. We 
will not inquire whether it be good, becauſe. 
all expedients being conſider'd only as trials of 
skill, to make a thing ſucceed, one does not 

expect them to be as equitable as a law. Now, 
ſince no expedient, properly ſo calF'd, amounts 
to the force of a human law, much lefs does it 
come up to that of a divine law; the obſer- 
vation whereof is unalterable, and abſolutely 
neceſſary; not from any law of ſtate, but 
from the equity of the thing in nature. Thus 
the court of Kome carry a mark of that guilt 
in their foreheads, which they charge upon 
their enemies, I mean the crime of ſubjecting 
the government of God's. Church to maxims 
that are meerly human; mean time, can any 
thing be more contrary and oppoſite than God 
and the world, ſpirit and fleſh 2 My ways are 
not as your ways, The wiſdom of this world is 

fooliſhneſs with God, who taketh the wiſe in 

their otun craftineſs. Finally, tis certain that 
Fo gh L 4 a man 
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ſnar'd 
Len ly their open ſayings. In fine, if a perſon 
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a man is known by his converſation. From 


' whence it follows, that if we have recourſe to 


ſuch human, means, we ſhew plainly that the 


ſpirit of God is not in us; for divine wiſdom 
ſays, Truſt in the lord with all thy heart, and 
| lean not unto thy own Wiſdom, He who found- 


ed the Church has promis'd to preſerve it. Be- 


beld 1 am with you unto the end of the world 


Let us not pretend to find out, means which 
Chriſt has not taught, leſt we be deceiv'd by 
truſting too much to our ſelves, as men en 

I, the word? of their own mouths, and ta- 


of acute parts.ſhould {eek for reaſons to prove 
that the, poſſeſſion of temporalities is compa- 
tible with the prieſthood, I doubt not of his 
ſucceſs; but he will never be able to prove 


that poſſeſſion to be neceſſary, much leſs to be 


injoin d as neceſſary in the law of God. From 


hence it follows, that the Church has no title 


to the poſſeſſion of kingdoms, nor of any ſecu- 


lar power; for if the may not poſſeſs the eſtates 
of private perſons, much leſs may ſhe enjoy the 


patrimony of a prince. Whoever reads the goſ- 


pel will find, that nothing, next to ſin, was 
more abhor' d by ane royalty. He there- 
in expreſly declares, 
world; if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my ſervants fight, that I ſhould not be 
deliver d to the Jews. And as ſoon as the peo- 


y kingdom 15 not of this 


ple that follow'd him would have made him a 
king, he Bed. Indeed he was Hanger, d hie 
1 44 
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Phariſees for taking upon him the title of king; 
but that was pure calumny ; and fo far was 
he from owning the regal dignity, that he ſub- 
mitted himſelf to be judg'd by the Roman Præ- 
tor; They deliver'd Jiu up to an unjuſt judge, 
And when Pilate ask'd him, Art thou a king 
then? Jeſus anſwer'd, Thon ſayeſt that I am a 
king. Again, when they hazled him with the 
title of king, and Pilate faid, Shall I crucify your 
king ? and when they ſet up the infcription of 
KING Or ThE Jews upon the croſs; all 
this was done by way of {corn and deriſion. 
On the other hand, he was declar'd a king by 
the prophet many ages before. Behold thy 
king cometh unto thee poor, and riding upon an 
aſs, aud upon. a colt, the fodl of an aſs. And 
the wiſe men ſought him, ſaying, Where is he 
that is born king of the Jews ? how ſhall we re- 
concile ſuch contradictory texts of ſcripture 2 
with this one paſſage only, Be lift up ye ever- 
lafling gates, and the king of glory ſhall come in. 
This imports that our Lord Chriſt is king in- 
deed, but king of an everlaſting Kingdom ; 
and in this quality he was acknowledg'd by 
the prophets, the wife men, and thoſe ſouls 


that had a triumphant entrance with him into 


heaven; and he explains it himſelf in theſe 
terms, My kingdom is not of this world ; by 
which he does not deny his being à king, but 
ſays only that he was not a king of this world. 
Tee prince of this world hath nat any thing, in 
me, 1 os 15 
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He therefore who pretends to be Chriſt's 


vicegerent upon earth, ought to be like him, 
in aſpiring to the kingdom of glory, and to 


abhor all temporal ſovereignty to that degree, 


that it may be ſaid of him as of Chriſt, he takes 
upon him the form of a ſervant. In ſhort, they 


ought to hate it as much as the ancient Popes, 


whoſe title was, Biſhop, ſervant of the ſervants 
of God, But foraſmuch as the mind of man 
is incapable of raiſing, itſelf to thoſe ſublime 
ſpeculations, this ſeems to me a very ſufficient 


reaſon. Our Lord Chriſt conſtituted Peter and 
the apoſtles the firſt founders of the Church, 
and furniſh'd them with all gifts neceſſary for 
the building of it. Therefore he would, with 
very good reaſon, be deem'd a heretic, that 
mould dare to ſay our Lord let them want the 


neceſſary means for advancing and ſupporting 


the Church. Let us ſee then what talents, 
What prerogatives were to be found in the an- 
cient Popes ; for as they were eſtabliſh'd by 
the infallible ſpirit, they wiil be a rule to us 
for diſtinguiſhing the neceſſary characteriſtics of 
true Popes. Now I do not find that they were 
either rich, or ambitious of principalities or 
Kingdoms ; on the contrary, I obferve they 


were poor holy men, who mortify'd them- 


ſelves by the renouncing of all worldly 
wealth, and many times ſacrificed their lives 
for the faith of our Lord Chriſt, *Tis to no 


purpoſe to urge that now the times are 
chang' d, that the Church is at reſt, ſince the 
$ „ martyrs 
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martyrs have glutted the cruelty of the ty- 
rants, inſomuch, that many times the very 
executioners, tho' in the dark ſtate of paga- 
niſm, have ſtood in admiration at the conſtan- 
cy of the chriſtians, and -acknowledg'd this 
was owing to a power not human, but di- 
vine; and while their hands have been yet 
reeking with the blood of the martyrs, have 
ſubmitted themſelves to martyrdom, for the 
confeſſion of Jeſus Chriſt: Since thoſe times 
(ſome will ſay perhaps) when the flower of 
faith was ſufficiently ſprinkled by the blood of 
the martyrs ; ſuch apoſtolical poverty has cea- 
ſed to be neceſſary. Tis ſufficient that every 
good catholic be perſuaded that the Church's 
poſſeſſion of Lands, or acquilitich of treaſure, 


dominions, and kingdoms, are not eſſential to 


prelates or Popes ; for there has been a Church 
with prelates and Popes, perhaps more holy 
than the preſent, who did not enjoy theſe tem- 
poral prerogatives. Tis pretty remarkable 
that Moſes, tho God lov'd him fo well that 
he appointed him the deliverer of his people, 
and made him the depoſitary of his almighty 
power, to confound Pharoab, and to keep the 
rebellious Iſraelites from diſobedience, yet he 
would not have him to be a prieſt ; and when 
there was a 2 for one, God ſingled out 
his brother Aaron tor the prieſthood; plainly 
intimating, that the mitre and the ſword, the 
croſs and the fcepter, were incompatible. Yet 
he was not a whit the leſs favourable Ie the 5 
hg ight 


fight of God ; for the ſcripture ſays, Moſes 
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died according to the word of the Lord, and 
that when he was alive, God admitted him 


to ſuch familiarity, that he ſpoke with 
him face to face. In a word, the Lord made 
him a prophet, but not a prieſt; for tlie giſt of 


prophecy is ſeparate from the prieſthood ; and 


the prieſthood would have as ill become Moſes, 
as the gift of prophecy would become him 


that repreſents the perſon of a ſovereign. Mo- 


ſes loved Aaron nevertheleſs ; for one day 


their wives being at variance, Myſzs cars'd his 
{iſter-in-law ; who being thereupon immedi- 


_ ately cover'd with a leproſy, Aaron had re- 
courſe to Moſes to cure her; upon which he 
pray d, and ihe was preſently heal'd. All 


theſe privileges he enjoy'd without being a 


Prieſt, for reaſons already mention d. David 
Was ſo entirely belov'd by God, that he ſays 


of him, I have found a man after my own 
heart; therefore, of a ſhepherd, he made him 


a king, gave him victory in forty battles, pro- 
tected him from the ſtrength of the giant, and 


the perſecution of Saul, gave him the ſpirit of 


prophecy, ſanctify d him thro' repentance, and 
reveal'd ſuch divine Arcana's.to him, that 


whatever he wrote was the voice of the holy 


ſpirit. More than all this, Jeſus Chriſt ſtil'd 


himſelf the ſon of Dawid; yet, with all theſe 
advantages, David was not a prieſt, becauſe it 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the people to have 


| a good king, and a better could not be found 


than 
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than David in any other line ; and I am firm- 
ly perſuaded, that if a prieſt might have been 
king at the ſame time, no body in the world 
was more worthy than Dawid of both thoſe 
qualities ; but God would not have it ſo, ei- 
ther for our inſtruction, or not to expoſe him 
to the danger of ſuch a ſtrong temptation. 

We conclude, therefore, that the enjoy- 
ment of temporal eſtates, dominions, and 
kingdoms, by a Pope, is foreign to the ponti- 
ficat, and is like depoſiting a ſtandard, and 
ſome cannon bullets in a Church, which indeed 
ſhew the deyotion of the donor, but have no 
relation at all to the Church; and if they are 
taken from the Church, ſhe loſes nothing by 
the bargain. So, we ſay, that the poſſeſſion 
of thoſe eſtates has no manner of relation to 
the proper intereſts of the Church; ſo that 

every one may diſpute her right and title to 
ſuch poſſeſſion, without violating the leaſt 
punctilio of reſpect due to the Pope; for 4 

man is no more a Pope with the poſſeſſion 
of ſuch eſtates and ſovereignties, than he is 
without any the leaſt marks of ſovereignty; 
which was the caſe of the Popes for a long ſe- 
ries of ages paſt. This being ſufficient, we 
ptoceed to another queſtion. N 


CHAP. 
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"CHAP. IX. 


Whether a republic, as well as a free 


prince, may be depriv d of their do- 
minions by virtue of excommuni- 
carton? nr. 


#1 H E deciſon of this queſtion, in a ſtrict 
ſenſe, muſt be own'd to be very unne- 
ceſlary ; ſince it was ſufficiently prov'd in the 


. 
- * * 


th Chapter, that a free prince cannot in right 
be depriv'd of his dominions under pretence 
of excommunication ; from whence it fol- 
lows, that ſuch deprivation can, with far leſs 
colour of reaſon, be denounc d againſt a re- 
| Flender "tis a maxim with the court of 


ome never to excommunicate an entire city, 


much leſs ſeveral cities and countries, which 


are generally comprehended in a republic. But 


in a caſe of contumacy, the Pope uſes to pub- 


liſh an interdict, which is a puniſhment far leſs 


than excommunication, as ſhall be ſhewn by 


and by; ſo that fince it has been prov'd that 
tis unjuſt to add the deprivation of eſtates to 


another puniſhment that is more ſevere, it 


would certainly be much more unreaſonable 
to add it to a puniſhment that is not equal to 


it; from whence it follows, as a known truth, 
that when the partiſans of the court of Rome 


— 
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are agreed, that, according to our firſt propo- 
ſition, a free prince cannot lawfully be de- 
priv d of his own dominions, they will be ob- 
lig'd, with much more reaſon, to own the 
ſame thing with reſpect to a free republic; but 
tis in vain to expect they will ever be ſo can- 
did as to make this fair conceſſion ; for, let a_ 
maxim be never ſo reaſonable, they will not 
yield to the force of it, if it carries the leaſt 
diſad vantage in it to the papal authority; inſo- 
much, that even tho' a truth ſhould be de- 
monſtrated to them mathematically , they 
would, at leaſt, raiſe objections againſt it, if 
not pretend to. confute it. For this reaſon I 
was oblig'd to add this queſtion here, for the 
abundant conſolation of all ſincere minds, to 
let them ſee, as I have already ſaid, that not 
a free prince, and much leſs a republic, can be 
legally depriv'd of their dominions, by virtue of 
excommunication. „ : 
Before we proceed, let us ſtate the diffe- 
rence between excommunication and an inter- 
dict. Excommunication, as has been already 
laid, is the cutting off, by which an eccleſiaſti- 
cal judge ſeparates a chriſtian from the whole 
body of the Church, by reaſon of a pretended 
crime: Now, the con{@gguence of this fepa- 
ration is, that the perſon who is excommuni- 
cate is debarr d from receiving the ſacraments, 
and cannot apply to himſelf the merits of the 
head and members of the Church; ſo that be 
is look d upon as a Pagan and 1 Publican. In- 
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deed excommunication does not ſtrip him of 
faith, that being an act of the ſoul, but de- 


prives him of the fruits of faith. From 


hence, therefore, I infer, that excommuni- 


cation is the worſt curſe that can be denounc'd 


againſt one who confeſſes Chriſt Jeſus, and that 
power to puniſh offenders. 

On the other hand, an interdict is no more 
than a rod, which the Church makes uſe of ra- 


tis, in ſhort, the ne plus ultra of the Church's 


ther to terrify than puniſh a rebellious ſinner, 
in order to make him return to himſelf, and 


has, for its view, the correction of ſuch crimi- 


nals, and not their deſtruction, either in this 


mortal life, or that which is to endure for 


ever; for a chriſtian's being under an interdi&, 
s no bar to his ſalvation, ſince the Church, all 
the while, does not deny him baptifm, nor 


confirmation, nor confeſſion, nor marriage on 
certain licenſed days, nor the converſation of 


the faithful, nor the communion at the hour 


of death, nor preaching, nor the rcecommen- 


dation of his ſou}, nor even the ſacrifice of 


the maſs on certain days of the year, Indeed 


tis his very great unhappineſs to be depriv'd 
of the daily maſs, of extreme unction, of 
_ chriſtian burial, and & prieſt's ordination ; be- 
cauſe he can have no part in the oblation of 


that living ſacrifice, which reconciles God the 
Father to wretched ſinners, nor nouriſh-him- 


ſelf, in this life, with the bread of heaven, 


that carries with it all the heavenly gs 
Wy; « eee 
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and all the riches of the deity ; nor fortify him- 
ſelf with extreme unction, which is the ſacra- 
ment of departing fouls; for his paſſage from 
the reſerit life to eternity. And, finally, tis 
no ſmall grief to him that he is depriv'd of 
the conſolation of having his bones laid to reſt 
in the ſacred cœmetery of chriſtians, as in the 
| boſom of our common mother; but, how- 
ever, 'the other ſacraments, which are free for 
him to make uſe of, are, even according to 
the opinion of the Romiſh caſuiſts, ſufficient 

helps to conduct a man to the poſſeſſion of 
everlaſting happineſs. To render this diffe- 

rence more viſible, I ſhall give this familiar 
example: Tis the very ſame caſe with excom- 

munications and interdicts as it is with the 
monks, who abſolutely expel from their con- 
vent a ſubject who is rebellious and convicted 
of any great crime; but only impoſe certain 
penances on one who is guilty of a ſmall fault, 
without depriving him of the common privile- 
ges of the fraternity: I do not ſpeak here. of the 
ſactaments of marriage and ordination, which 
are forbid" to a perſon who is under an inter- 
di, becauſe, tho' both thoſe ſacraments ought 
to co-operate to the benefit and ſalvation of 
believers ; yet when abtis'd, as ſometimes 
they are, they tend to a perſon's ruin and de- 
ſtruction; therefore, I do not look upon them 
as abfolutely neceffary to ſalvation. This is 
enough to ſhew the difference there is between 
the two eccleſuſtical puniſhments,and that an in 
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terdict is a very flight puniſhment in compari. 
{on of excommunication. The conſequence 


therefore is very fair and plain, whether it be 


granted, or not, by the Romaniſts, that ſince 
a free prince cannot be depriv'd of his domi- 


nions by excommunication, an interdi& can 


by no means ſubje& him to ſuch deprivation at 


the ſame time; for as the addition of that 


clauſe to all excommunications is irregular, it 


would be ſtill worſe to tack it to an interdict, 
which is a puniſhment far inferior even to the 


minor excommunication. I am apt to think 
there is no logician upon earth but will draw 


the ſame conlequence, and that enough has 
been ſaid to convince ſcrupulous conſciences 


how abſurd it would be for an eccleſiaſtical 


judge to inflict temporal puniſhment for a ſpi- 


ritual crime, ſuppoling no other reaſon for it 
than the enormity of ſuch crime, at the 


fame time that he inflicts a ſpiritual puniſh- 


ment ſevere enough for the greateſt of crimes. 
And from hence it may be clearly infer d, even 
according to the maxims of the See of Rome, 
that whoeyer falls under an interdict, has no 
reaſon to fear being depriv'd of his domi- 


nions. 


Now we will conſider what reaſon the court 
of Rome has for not excommunicating a city. 
or republic, as well as a free prince. How: 


Hagrant ſoever be the crime and diſobedience _ 
of a republic, all the wit of man can only. judge 
ol the fac by appearance, tho there Jhould 


not 
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not be the leaſt doubt of the real offender.” Tis 
very well known that à republic is a politi- 
cal body, conſtituted of many members, which 
is not govern d after the manner of human 
bodies, whoſe. members ſeem generally diffe- 
rent in their particular opefations, tho they act 
all upon one and the ſame principle and me- 
thod of operation. Among the aphoriſms o 
Hippocrates, this is one: Tis the fame thing 
« to draw blood from one vein as from ano- 
« ther, becanſe it may be ſaid of them all, 
* Conſenſus unus & conſpiratio una. The ſame 
form of government holds in a free ſtate, in 
which there are various Councils; but they 
all receive motion from the will of the ſove- 
reign, who, like a heart to the body, diffuſes 
{pirits, blood, and ſuch other alterations as 
are ſuitable to his own diſpoſition. But the 
model of a republic is different, becauſe every 

member, which makes a- part of that body, 
has its operations independent on the ſenti- 
ments of the other parts; and every one of 
them may be conſider d diſtinctly as a micro- 
colm of the whole ſphere, of which he is re- 
ally but a part. Tho one citizen, or ſubject, 
may have more power, or parts, than another, 
it does not follow that he. has a right to com- 
pel the other, whether he will or no, to be of 
his own opinion. He may indeed do what he 
can to perſuade him, but muſt uſe no vio- 
lence; for if he ſhould proceed to extremity, 
he would, by ſo doing, ſubvert the order of 
0 = X 2 govern- 
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government, and introduce inſupportable ty- 


1 If any reſolutions, paſs'd in a: ſenate, 


are ſo far diſobedient to the Church as to de- 
ſerve her cenſures, it will be no eaſy matter to 
diſtinguiſh which of the ſenators voted for the 


affirmative; and ſhall therefore the whole ſe- 


nate be excommunicated in the lumpꝰ This 


would be to involve the innocent with the 


guilty, ſince it may happen that ſome of the 
members never voted their way. But to avoid 


this extreme, Chiiſt hag told us, | that it is bet- 
ter to pardon a hundred criminals than to pu- 


niſh one innocent perſon; and the Church, 
which knows how much ſhe is oblig' d to imi- 


tate that divine maſter, diſpenſes with excom- 


munication, which is the extremeſt degree of 
puniſhment; and has recourſe only to an inter- 
dict, "which; tho“ it takes in all republicans, 
cannot be reckon'd for à deſtructive remedileſs 
puniſhment, becauſe it carries along with it 2 


corrective; for as we have already ſhewn, an 
interdict does not deprive believers of thoſe 


helps that are neceſſary to their ſalvation. 


t may be objected, perhaps, that when 
there is a certainty that ſuch reſolution of a ſe- 


nate is paſs'd by the unanimous votes of all the 
members, excommunication would, in ſuch a 


caſe, be denounc'd with juſtice againſt the 


ſaid ſenate, as ſuppoſing all the members were 
delinquent ; but 1 anſwer, this reaſon will not 
hold with reſpect to the reſt of the ſubjects of 


ſuch republic, becauſe tis impoſſible for * 
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of them to be ſenators, who, according to the 
practice of all the republics in the world, are 
only a number of the beſt ſubjects, choſen out 
of the whole. But admitting that a reſolution 
was formid by the concurrence of all the ſub- 
jects, yet, as they have no ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration, ſo they can huve¹ο fhareo of the 
guilt of it; and:conſequently; when v whole 
republic is excommunicated, it would be ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible for the innocent to eſcape 
being puniſh'd with the guilty; and the former 

might chance alſo to be the greater number. 
If the republic happen to be a democracy; tis 
certain the commonalty cannot be reſponſible 
for the actions of thoſe: magiſtrates, on ſena- 
tors, whom they have inſtituted, or deputed; 
and it is a mere jeſt to ſay that the commo- 
nalty, in ſuch a caſe, are oblig d to chuſe, or 
conſtitute other magiſtrates, or ſenators, better 
diſpos d, in order to repair the contumacy, ur 
other mifeonduct of the former, and that if the 
commonalty refuſe ſo to conſtitute new ones, 
they incur the guilt of their deputy's misbe- 
haviour. This pretence;: Hay; is not to be al- 
low'd, becauſe the commonalty having de- 
puted, or choſe the ſenators, or magiſtrates, 
with a view, as tis ſuppos d, only to the pub- 
lic weal, and the good government of the 
ſtate; tis not the fault of thoſe that deputed 
them, if matters do not ſucceed accordingly, 
and the electors ought {till to be well thought 
of; ſince, by the ſame argument, if a 15 
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ther his excommunication be juſtly founded; 
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be choſe phyſician to an hoſpital, and all the 


patients ſhould happeri'to die under his hands, 


thoſe ho deputed him would be to blame for 


it, tho, when they elected him, they had all the 


moral certainty, that could be, of his ſuffici- 


ency; Another reaſon ſtill, which ſetures the 
commonalty rom! being) reſponſible for the 


faults of their mugiſtrates, is this: That by 
_ appointing a ſenate,” bor magiſtfautes, and veſt- 


ing the authority in their hands, they ſhut 


themſelves entirely ont of the ſecfet; Io that 


ſenate, or magiſtrutesꝗ to form ſuch or ſuch 


reſblutions, they have uo plea to condemn, or 


degrade them, And annul their decrees. 
Bron all this it may be coneluded, that tho 
what. L have demonſtrłted to be true were ab- 


ſolutely falſe, and that a free prince might be 
depriv'& of his dominions by virtue of excom- 
munication, yet a republic cannot rum that risk, 
bedauſe the ſame is never excommunicated de 


74 Gio, nor can it be ever de jure the coutt of 


Nome themſelves being conſcious of their in- 
diſpenſible obligation not to confound the in- 


nocent with the rguilty. - | Moreover, ſince it 
may fall out there will be ſome pefſons whoſe 
innocence alone may protect them from eccleſi- 


aſtical excommunication, it will be always al- 
lowable for every private perſon, in caſe he be 
excommunicated,” to examine ſtrictly whether 


he is innocent or guilty, in order to fee whe- 


for 
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for if it be not, he will, by that means alone, be 
ſafe from all the conſequences of the excom- 
munication ;, which being unjuſt, cannot poſſi- 
bly ſubſiſt, according to one of our maxims, 
laid down in another part of this diſcourſe, 
and which we ſhall more and more confirm 
hereafter. ce e . 
Now the conſequence of all this is, that 
tis not an article of faith to believe that eve- 
ry excommunication is valid, becauſe it makes 
a great noiſe, before it has paſs d the touchſtone 
of a ſevere examination; fince, as I have 
faid elſewhere, excommunication being only 
the effect of human judgment, and by conſe- 
quence ſubject to fallacy and deluſion, if the 
judge has actually given into ſuch deluſion, it 

would be a wicked thing to ſuppoſe that God 
would approve of the miſtake of oppreſſing 

one who is guilty only in appearance. There- 
fore, to prevent ſuch delufion, 'tis not only 
lawful to examine, bur alſo an appeal is allow- 
able to make this examination in order, and 
canonically, as the true touchſtone, that can 
ihew us the truth or falſhood of ſuch ſen- 


tences. 
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ee {order prince ee e 
ful right to receive the 'Clerg y's 
_ renths, and to order what is uſeful 
t the ſtate, with reſpect to the 
eſtates and perſons of eccleſtaſtics? 
' REvore 1 proceed to the particular exami- 
+= nation of the clergy's tenths, I would 
have us make ſome general reflections upon 
the right that ſecular princes have to exact the 
tenths of the eſtates of their lay-ſubjects, and 
to impoſe on them taxes, gabels, ſubſidies, 
tolls, Ge. And before we enter into theſe 
conſiderations, we ought to inquire how far a 
ſubje& is oblig'd in conſcience to obey his 
prince, and whether he fins by diſobedience, 
The firſt precept of the ſecond table of the 
decalogue is to honour our father and mother. 
Now there is not a catholic - expoſitor upon 
earth, but, by the words father and mother, 
underſtands and includes the ſpiritual and 
temporal nobility in ſuch a ſenſe, that a 


man is oblig'd, by the divine law, to 


honour his legal father, that is to ſay, his 
prince, or his prelate, as much as his car- 
nal father, from whom he derives his birth; 
unleſs it ſhould be objected, that the ten com- 
mandments are not univerſal, and that 3 

95 Wg 
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who has not a father by blood alive, is only 
oblig'd to the oblervation of nine. But there 
is no body who has not either a father, or ſu- 
perior, in ſome ſenſe or other ; In this caſe, 
every patient is inferior to his phyſician, every 
layman to his maſter ; andeven a prince, who 
has no ſuperior in humans, has his ſuperior a- 
mong the. eccleſiaſtics. In ſhort, the Pope, 
wha has no ſuperior in dignity, has his ſupe- 
rior in ſome ſpecial caſes, when, as a ſinner, he 
makes cone on to another, who, during his 
function, is more à Pope than himſelf. Our 

Lord Chriſt alſo, as man, had parents, on 

whom he depended, who were conſequently 
his ſuperiors ; and when the virgin Mary found 
him, after redious ſearch, ſhe laid unto him, 

Son, why haft thou thus dealt with us? behold 
thy father and I have ſought thee ſorrotving. 
She did not ſpeak this by way of hyperbole, 
for ſhe very well knew the divinity of her fon, 


both by the revelation of the angel; and the 
_ inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt ; but ſhe ſpoke 
after this manner, becauſe Joſeph was his fa- 
ther by adoption, as God was by nature ; 
moreover, the Evangeliſt adds, he was ſubject 
wnto them. Formerly, a father by adoption had 
ſuch authority over his adopted ſon, that he 
had a right to puniſh him, when he offended, 
as much as if he: had been his own natural fon. 
Therefore this neceſſity of ſubjection, or ſub- 
ordination, from which no perſon whatſoever 
is exempt, forms a kind of hierarchy, ww 
= E eads 
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leads us to the apptehenſion and acknowledg- 


ment of the neceſſity of a firſt principal of all 


things that are in the world. Thus Dionyſius 
the Areopagite, before he was enlightned by 
faith, faid as much as it was poſſible for man, 


guided by natural reaſon alone, to ſay, Cauſa 
cauſarum miſerere mei i. e. O cauſe of cauſes 


bade mercy on me Afterwards, when he had 
the good fortune to be inſtructed by St. Paul, 


with whom he diſputed, he profelſs'd chriſti- 
anity, became the apoſtle of the Gauls, and 


tholic Coach 7 co" 


was eſteem d otie of the chief ſaints of the ca- 


>, 


greſſion, to. ſhew chat every body, from the 


_ loweſt, even to the higheſt, has a ſuperior in 


fome ſenſe or other; a confideration, which, 
by endlefs progreſſion, brings us to the pillars 
of that divine Hercules, where is the non plus 
ultra of ſuperiority and grandeur.” Now, fince 


every one has faperiors, and that by is oblig d 
to obey thoſe fuperiors by the” expreſs com- 


mand of God, it follows, by conſequence, 


that every one ought, by virtue of the ſame 


| divine command,” to pay ebene to hs 
prince. Fear thou the Lord and the king, ſays 
Salomon ; where, tho he places the king in the 
ſecond rank, he ſeems to mean, that the obli- 
gation of obedience to God and the king is 
in ſome fort equal. This is what I think all 
are agreed in; but if I ſhould go about to ex- 
tend the obligat ion of fearing and W . 
8 5 eee 


lt was therefore 'neceſfiry to make this di- 
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that of contributing, 1 apprehend that I ſhould 
meet with ſome who would not be ſo ready to 
give into my opinion: Yet they are ſynonymous 
terms in the law of God. Tis ſaid in the Pro- 
verbs, Honour the Lord with thy ſtehſtance; 
which ſort of honour conſiſts in paying tribute 
or impoſts; for to honour another with one's 
ſubſtance, can mean nothing elſe than giving 

him a part thereof. ge hr nnd 
Io paſs from the text to the explicatton of 
it, We ſay, that a prince is oblig'd, by di- 
vine authority, to defend his dominions, to 
protect his ſubjects, to procure them provi- 
flons, to guard them againſt contagions, male- 
factors, and public enemies, and to do them 
ſo many other offices, that a great man, who 
perfectly knew the heavy weight of govern- 
ment, ſaid, i ever he ſhould happen to find a 
crown in his way, he would not fo much as 
ſtoop to take it up from the ground. This be- 
ing the caſe, tis but Nate e t the prince 
ſhould be rewarded for all his fatigue, and 


tat for this end, he ſhould have the means in 


His own hands for obliging his ſubjects to grant 
him a ſupply towards his expences; Which 
means are taxes, tenths, and various forts of 
impoſts, which he has the power of railing, 
Tis well known that the treafury refembles 
the ſpleen, which is nontiſh'd with a part of 
the aliment of the other members, and which, 
while it is in a certain ſtate of mediocrity, pre- 
leryes the body in health. Therefore tis . 
| Y 
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ly criminal i in the ſubjects, to refuſe paying the 


prince moderate impoſts, and in the prince, 
not to take care of the people under his go- 


vernment: Thus, when the night cloſes the 
eyelids of mankind to ſleep, the heavens open 
myyons of eyes upon them, as it were to 


watch for their. preſervation ; ſo that we ma 
ſay, aſtra regunt homines, with the poet, 0 
enam curant. 

This right of ſovereigns to levy. tenths, and 


| onde impoſts, on their ſubjects, both. for an 


nowledgment of his ſovereignty, and de- 


frayin ing the expences of his government, is fo 
—— 

are not excluded from it; ſo that chriſtians, 
whohappen to be born in the Turkiſþ domi- 


and univerſal, that even infidel princes 


nions, are oblig d in conſcience, as long as they 


live there, to. diſcharge all the duties of their 
dependence. Principi populi tui non/maledices; 
for if we were not oblig' d to this acknow- 


ledgment by the bonds of faith, yet thoſe of 


lociety demand it; and tis, moreover, decided 
092 the canons, that we ought to place an infi- 


| in the rank of our neighbour, becauſe he 


is; capable of being a partaker of the benefits 


of our Saviour's redemption, if he will obey 


the goſpel. This is what Jeſus Chriſt. deſign d 


alſo as a leſſon for us, who, when a certain 


lawyer ask d him, Maſter, what ſpall I do 10 


inherit eternal life? the ſum of his anſwer was, 


Lowe God and thy neighbour. To which the 
dh demanding, Who is my zul; ? 155 | 
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ſus told him the ſtory of that inhabitant of Je- 
ruſalem, viz. one that liv'd after the law of 
Moſes, who falling among thieves, was ſtript 
of his raiment, and ſo wounded, that they 
left him half dead: But by chance there came 
down a certain prieſt of the law that way, 
and when he ſaw him, he paſs'd by on the 
other {ide : And likewiſe a levite, i. e. a mi- 
niſter of the temple, when he was at the place; 
came and look'd on him, and paſs d by on the 
other fide ; but a certain Samaritan, one who 
profeſs'd another religion, as he journeyed, 
came where he was, and when he ſaw him, he 
had compaſſion on him, and went to him, 
bound up his wounds, carry'd him to an inn, 
and paid the hoſt for his cure. Now, ſays Jeſus 
Chriſt to the lawyer, which of theſe three, think- 
eft thou, was neighbour unto him that fell among 
the thieves? why, he did not ſcruple to ſay the 
Samaritan, ' who ſhew'd mercy on him. Jeſus 
Chriſt approv'd of his anſwer, by ſaying, go and 


do thou "likewiſe ; So that a chriſtian is oblig d 


to look upon him as his neighbour, who ſhews 
him acts of charity. From hence I infer, that 
if men are oblig d in conſcience to be obe- 
dient and tributary ſubjects to an infidel prince, 
under whoſe government they live, they have 
much more reaſon, ſurely, to pay ſuch obe- 
dience and tribute to a chriſtian prince, their 
natural ſovereign, to whom they are united by 
the profeſſion of the ſame faith; and that who- 
097 38014 ee 204419925 ee (5 5 21:9 de 
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ever tranſgreſſes this command, is guilty of 
the breach of God's lac. 
We will now proceed to try how far the 
argument will bear with reſpect tothe clergy. 
The queſtion then is, whether a ſecular prince 
has a legal authority to demand the clergy's 
tenths? To. this I anſwer readily,' that if the 
obligation of ſubjects to their prince is as ge- 
neral as that of the prince to his ſubjects, 
(which was demonſtrated juſt now) the cler- 
gy are under an indiſpenſible neceſſity to plead 
tome ſpecial privilege that exempts them from 
any ſuch obligation; for the ſovereign prince's 
authority is boundleſs and univerſal, and even 
this privilege ought not to be barely human, 
but they muſt hold it from God himſelf; for 
the authority of the prince is founded on the 
divine law, and not on that of man. Some 
men, of the beſt learning, have been fo ſenſi- 
ble of the force of the argument, that finding 
no way to come off, they havę given it up en- 
titely, and on d, that tis very true the prince 
bas àl right to exact ſuch tribute ftom all his 
lubjects, but that this lecular right terminates 
inthe Jaity. A fine crafty an{yer this, but in 
the main really frivolous ! for I Would fain 
know which of theſe two ought, according to 
God's law, to be in greateſt ſubjection to his 
prince ? whether a Chriſtian to a Tur, in whoſe 


nina chriſtian country, to the ſecular prince? 
inthe one cale, 'tis my dwelling only that 755 
ders 
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ders me ſubject to the Turk, whole ſovereign- 
ty over ſuch my dwelling is no leſs than uſur- 

pation and tyranny; but in the other caſe, the 
eccleſiaſtic dwells in a place where the prince 
has the legal right of ſovereignty, and is more- 
over united to him by the ſame faith. I ſhould 
be glad to know what anſwer they could poſ- 
ſibly make to that objection; for it they ſhould 
be ſo imprudent as, to aſſert, that a chriſtian is 
more oblig'd to obey a Turk,than a clergyman 
his chriſtian prince; 1 would ask them, by what 
rule have the Popes ſo often publiſh'd croiſa- 
does, and invited all chriſtians to fall upon the 
Turks, ſince ſuch chriſtians, who live under the 
_ dominion of the Turks, are, if that aſſertion be 
true, more oblig'd toobeythe Tur, than the cler- 
gy are oblig d to own the authority of chriftian 
princes? Now, 'tis certain that every clergyman. 
is ſubject to his lay-prince in all things that are 
independent on the eccleſiaſtic miniſtry. But, 

in the functions of the prieſthood, the eccle- 
| laſtic is not ſubject to the temporal prince, 
who has in that caſe no authority over him; 
and if he ſhould pretend to uſurp it, he would 
deſerve blame and cenſure, as we have ſhewn 
under another head. On the other hand, the 
payment of tenths is a thing fo far from being 
injurious to the prieſthood, that it has no re- 
lation to it. For we have elſewhere demon- 
ſtrated, that the clergy's poſſeſſion of tempo- 
ralities is ſo far from being jure diwyno, that 

tis hardly compatible with the prieſthood 5 
"coef 1 and 
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and from hence it neceſſarily follows, that by 
virtue of ſuch poſſeſſions, they are ſubject to 
+ the prince, and that the ſovereign, however 
he became ſuch, has authority to treat them 
on a leyel with the other ſubjects. Leſt any 
ſhould accuſe me of replying to the fame thing 
a hundred times, I will reduce all that 1 have 
to ſay, as to this head, to one ſingle point, viz. 
whether tis poſſible to form an eccleſiaſtic ſo- 
vereignty within one that is ſecular? The whole 
controverſy turns upon this one queſtion, 
which, however, I have divided into ſo many 
chapters, only to render it the more clear and 
intelligible; for, tho I have made twelve ſe- 
parate articles of it, they have ſo near an af- 
finity to each other, that it wa simpoſſible to 
treat of the one, without breaking in upon 
If it be certain that not one good reafon can 
be produc'd why eccleſiaſtics hould be tole- 

rated in the poſſeſſion of temporalities, how 
vainly then do ſome people argue, who ſay, 
that the ſecular prince is oblig'd to regard 

them as a thing ſacred, and, as it were, divine? 
We will now inquire how tenths came to be 
firſt eſtabliſh'd. The prieſt thinks he is autho- 
riz'd to collect the tenths of the laity's poſſeſ· 
5 ſions by the expreſs command of God ; that 
conſequently, if the eſtate, which the prieſt 
poſſeſſeth, conſiſts only in the tenths, he ſhall 
_ be exempt from the impoſt of the prince, be- 
cauſe it would be unreaſonable for him to pe 2 
Dun N 5 the 
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the tenth of a tenth, ſince God, by obliging 
the laity to pay their tenths to the clergy, does 
not 0blige the clergy to pay them to the 

judge, the governor of the people, or king; 
and in things odious (as they ſay) there muſt 
be no comment, where the text is ſilent. But 
what will they ſay, if it be made appear that 
the poſſeſſions of the clergy do ſo far exceed 
the tenths, they receive from the laity, that 
they amount even to one third of all the pro- 
duct of the earth, ſea, mountains, rivers, and 
of all the yearly fruits produc'd by nature? For 
an inſtance, or rather proof of this, I will on- 
ly mention France and Spain, where the clergy 
z the chief and the richeſt of the three orders 
ol the ſtate. I do not ſpeak of England, be- 
cauſe 'tis known that the greateſt and cleareſt 
revenues of the king, at preſent, ariſe from 
the ſpoils of the regular clergy, or monks of 
the iſland. To inſtance only in the city of Ve- 
nice, the tenth of the laity's poſleſſions ſcarce 
amounts to 2 00,000 Ducats, whereas the tenth 
of the clergy's eſtate comes to more than 
500,00, by railing not the tenth, but only 
the fifth of the produce of nature, without 
reckoning the other payments which the laity 
make, out of their own eſtates, to the curates 
and eccleſiaſtic prelates, and which are not in- 
cluded in the above account; becauſe the 
tenths, which are levy'd upon the clergy, are 
rais d only from ſuch of their poſſeſſions as are 
patrimonial benefices, with an exception to 


Pera 
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perſons, who, according to the ſimplicity of 
the ancients, remain in poſſeſſion of jus quæ fi- 
tum perſonæ, i. e. perſonal eſtate, and not that 
which is real. Fe W 
But if, for inſtance, a ſecular prince has no 
right in himſelf, according to the court of 
Rome, to levy the clergy's tenths, from whence 
(ſay I) muſt he raiſe the ſums neceſſary for his 
Expences, and for the defence of his govern- 
ment, cities and ſubjects, and even of the 
clergy 2 If it be anſwer d, that he ought to 
tax the eſtates of the laity only ; I reply, that 
it would be tranſgreſſing the precept of mu- 
tual juſtice and equity, for the clergy to re- 
fuſe contributing their quota, in proportion to 
the benefit they reap in common with the pub- 
lic, by their protection: beſides, that tis un- 
charitable to lay the whole burden upon the 
one, and none at all upon the others, or ſo 
much as to lighten their burden, who natu- 
rally ought to bear as great a part of it as the 
others. Nay, the ſacredneſs of the eccleſi- 
aſtic ſtate would tend to the oppreſſion of the 


laity, if the getting into eccleſiaſtical orders 
were ſufficient to excuſe a man from bearing a 


ſhare of the public taxes. But to argue more 
cloſely to the point: If it ſhould happen, in 
proceſs of time, that all the eſtate of the laity, 
or the greateſt part, however, ſhould become 
the property of the clergy, where, I pray, muſt 
the prince raiſe his revenue? becauſe, accord- 
ing to the ſyſtem of thole extraordinary 1575 
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lots for eccleſiaſtical liberty, all ſuch eſtates 
ought to be free from taxation. To fay that 
this is ſuppoſing an impoſſibility, is ſaying no- 
thing to the purpoſe ; becauſe, if we may be 
allow'd to judge of what may, by what al- 
ready has come to paſs, and conſider the vaſt 
increaſe of church-livings, fince the clergy had 
a being, it will appear that their engroſſing 
the whole to themſelves, is ſo far from being 
ſuch an impoſſibility as ſome would inſinuate, 
that *tis, on the contrary, very eaſy, and we 
might ſay very near their accomplithment too, 
unleſs they meet with rubs ; ſuch, for inſtance, 
as thoſe which the wiſe and vigilant republic 
of Venice have now laid in their way. It may 
be objected, perhaps, that there are ſome of 
the laity, who, having no eſtate, pay nothing 
to their prince; I grant it; but I take this to 
be a caſe wherein the laity are tax- free, becauſe 
thoſe taxes which a prince lays upon all his 
ſubjects, are founded on a ſuppoſition that they 
are well able to pay them; for if a lay- ſubject 
has no eſtate, or at leaſt but a ſmall one, he 
cannot bear a part of the burden, becauſe he 
is commonly forc'd to live upon the ny of 
the clergy, or elſe to earn his bread by daily 
labour, as did Foſeph's brethren in Egypt; in 
which are maniteſt the fad effects of God's 
curſe upon mankind, in the perſon of Adam, 
when he ſaid to him, in the ſweat of thy face 
tou ſhalt eat bread. Now the clergy may as 
well pretend to have been created tree from 
ET 5 original 
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original fin, as from this curſe, tho' they are 
become the executioners of it, by ſelling a- 
gain to the laity that bread which they receiv'd 
from their anceſtors, under the title of alms. 
Upon the whole, therefore, if, while part of 
the ſubjects are exempted from taxes, by rea- 
ſon of poverty, another part plead exemption 
by ſpecial privilege, their ſovereign would be 
much more at a loſs than even the ſuperior of 
a convent, who is oblig'd by his character to 
govern and maintain his monks, without any 
income from them. And whoever ſhould like 
to be a prince on theſe terms, I think he would 
richly deſerve to be canoniz d for a faint, who 
was poor in ſpirit indeed. LY, 
_ *Tisin vain to ſay, that when a prince is in 
theſe unhappy circumſtances, the Pope would, 
by an indulto, impower him to lay ſuch a tax 
upon the clergy of his dominions, as might 
anſwer his demands; for in the firſt place it 
muſt be obſerv'd, that ſuch indulto being en- 
tirely dependent on the Pope's will and plea- 
ſure, might be as well refuſed as granted; and, 
in the ſecond place, that tis abſurd to ſend a 
prince a begging to another for the ways and 
means which God himſelf put into his own 
hands, when he advanced him to the ſovereign- 
ty; for conſidering what Feſws Chriſt ſaid to Pi- 
late, who was ſo far from being a prince, that he 
Was only the miniſter of an idolatrous prince; 
Thou couldſt have no power at all againſt m.,, . 
except it were given thee from above ; it _ 
WS My e 
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be own'd that princes derive their authority 
immediately from God, and that by conſe- 
quence he has given them the means ſufficient 
to ſupport that authority, without being be- 
holden for them to the good pleaſure of ano- 
ther. This comports likewiſe with the idea 
we have of divine juſtice : For if a free prince, 
who is ſtil'd prince by the grace of God, is on- 
ly accountable to him for the miſgovernment 
of his people ; and if ſuch miſgovernment 1s 
owing purely to the want of the means, he 
. cannot be puniſhable, by divine juſtice, for 
what he could not help. An idolater does not 
commit ſin by continuing in his idolatry, it he 
never had an opportunity to be inſtructed in 
the chriſtian faith. Tis true, he fins as well as 
chriſtians, if he gives himſelf up to other vi- 
ces; but his infidelity, or ſin of idolatry, will 
never be put in' the balance with his other 
crimes, becauſe he is not to be blam'd for not 
believing what he knows nothing of, either by 
himſelf, or by tradition. Who hath believed 
our report? ſaid the prophet ; and St. Paul 
therefore drew this conſequence, faith cometh 
) hearing. To apply what has been juſt men- 
tion'd to the caſe of a ſovereign prince; if he 
leaves his ſubje&s to be invaded, and extir- 
pated by a foreign enemy, or elfe does not 
defend them againſt villains at home, for want 
of ſoldiers and ſtateſmen, whom he cannot 
get without money, and a ſufficient revenue ; 


1do affirm, that in this caſe he is not to blame, 
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any more than the mole for not looking up to 
the ſun, or the oftrich for not flying ; becauſe, 
tho' the one has Eyes, and the other wings, 
yet they are both too weak for thoſe purpoſes. 
| Thoſe who ſtand up for the maxims of the 
court of Rome, have ſtill another obje&ion, and 
that is this. Then, according to your opi- 
nion (ſay they) a lay-prince may tax his ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſubjects at diſcretion, and fleece 
them without mercy, much like the king of 
England, who firſt took their eſtates from them, 
and then turn'd them out of his dominions. - 
But theſe gentlemen, under favour, are too 
haſty in drawing their concluſions, ſince every 
impartial reaſoner will undoubted]y perceive 
that I have no ſuch meaning. For no juſt prince 
will take the liberty to run into that extreme, 
no not even with reſpect to the eſtates of his 
lay-fubjects, and much leſs with reſpect to 
their freeholds; becauſe God gives leave to 
no body, not even to a mere private perſon, 
to ſquander away his eſtate in exceſs and de- 
TT. SL. 
St. Thomas, in his treatiſe de regimine prin- 
cipum, ſays, that tis poſſible for a prince to be 
a tyrant two ways; either by ſeizing an eſtate, 
to which he has no right nor title, or by go- 
verning his lawful ſubjects in an unjuſt manner. 
The treaſure fet apart for the maintenance of 
thoſe whoſe profeſſion it is continually to offer 
up praiſes to almighty God, ought not to be em- 
ploy'd in oftending and blaſpheming him. Eve- 
; : ry 
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ry time that a temporal prince impoſes a tax, he 
makes himſelf a debtor to God for all the ſums 
he thereby levies, and muſt give an account of 
the uſe he makes of them. Happy therefore 
are thoſe republics, where no exactions what- 
ſoevercan give umbrage, or uneaſineſs, becauſe 
they who lay on the burden are thoſe who bear 
it, and have not an opportunity to put any of 
the money into their own pockete. 

As the eccleſiaſtics can by divine right exact 
only the tenths from the laity, ſo the temporal 
prince has no authority, as ſuch, to exact of 
the clergy more than an annual tenth ; and if 
he would have larger ſubſidies, he ought to de- 
fire leave of the Pope, as he is the ſovereign 
prince of the clergy, and the protector of their 
rights and privileges. I ſay, moreover, that 
every ſecular prince, who has not a ſovereign 
and independent power, ſuch an one, in ſhort, 
who is merely feudatory, has not a right to ex- 
act the ordinary tenths of the clergy, becauſe 
this right is peculiarly attached to ſovereign 
power, and does not ſuit with a prince who 
owns a ſuperior, which makes the eſſential dif- 
ference betwixt a free prince and another, 
At this rate, be a prince ever ſo free, yet if 
he requires extraordinary ſubſidies, he muſt 
have recourſe to the Pope, as the good kings 
of France and Spain have always done. Indeed 
there may be an exception as to caſes of ex- 
treme neceſſity; for, as a private man may 
apologize for his robbing the altar, and even 

©” N 4 for 
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for committing wilful murder, by pretending, 


in the one caſe, that he had no other way to 


get a morſel of bread, for prolonging his mi- 


ſerable life; and in the other caſe, that he on- 
ly ated in ſelf-defence againſt a powerful ag- 


greſſor, cum moderamine inculpatæ tutelæ; ſo a 
prince, for inſtance, who has not time to ſend 
before- hand to Rome, may come off very well 
with the Pope, provided he demands, or le- 
vies ſuch extraordinary ſubſidies, with a pro- 
miſe to reſtore them, if he has not the holy 


father's approbation. 1 remember to have read 
a brief of Pius V. directed to the emperor 


Matthias, which was fill'd both with exhorta- 


tions and menaces, becauſe that emperor pub- 


lifſh'd an edict in oppoſition to the pretended 
eccleſiaſtical: liberty, for raiſing certain ſums 
above the uſual tenths, in order to ſupply ſome 
preſſing neceſſities of the ſtate ; but as ſoon 


as ever he made known' that indiſpenſable 


neceſſity to the Pope, and beg'd an mdulip, he 
had it granted, on condition that he would, in 
the firſt place, revoke that odious edict. I have 
alſo read a letter on this ſubject, from Pope 
Sixtus V. to Philip II. king of Spam, in which 
he treats him with exceeding tenderneſs, as 


conſidering the then circumſtances of his ma- 


jeſty's affairs, and thoſe of the times. The 


Pope tells him in that letter, of a great ſin that 
he had committed, by eſtabliſhing a fort of 
pragmatic ſanction, which included biſhops, 


ke 1 8 ,, 


archbiſhops, and cardinals, and exhorts him ta 


repent 


| 
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| repent of it before God; and this affair, like 
the former, was determin'd by the diſpatch- 

ing of an indulto. If therefore we concede to 
the courtiers of the Roman See, that a prince 
ought to obtain leave of the Pope for raiſing 
extraordinary ſubſidies, they will be ſo inge 
nuous as to own that the prince has authority 
per ſe to exact the ordinary tenths of the clergy. 
If they argue, that becauſe the moſt ſerene 
republic, and other ſovereigns, raiſe thoſe 
' tenths by virtue of the Pope's indultos, 
they have not ſuch authority in them- 
ſelves; I anſwer, that the court of Rome 
has been a long time uſed to the policy of 
giving others what they had before, or what 
they had a right to aſſume of themſelves. And 
it has happen'd, in proceſs of time, that thoſe 
who have been in poſleflion of favours of this 
kind, have ſate down contented with ſuch their 
poſſeſſion, without troubling their heads whe- 
ther they held them by a right natural, or de- 
rivd, or what way ſoever they came by them. 
They had their reaſons for this conduct, firſt, 
to avoid the reproach of ingratitude by dil- 
_ owning the gift; and ſecondly, becauſe it 
| ſeemed to thode princes that the ſaid donation 
was a freſh proof of their acquiſition, inaſ- 
much as it ablig'd the donor to ſupport their 
titles. And indeed, tho' Paul IV. had not 
given the king of England the title of king of 
Ireland, I don't ſee what could have hinder'd 
bim from bearing that, as well as the 11 of 
ing 
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king of Great Britain; which they have al. 
ſum'd ſince. And when Pius V. erected Tyſ- 
cany into a grand dutchy, I think verily that 
Coſinus, duke of Florence, might as well have 
done it himſelf, if he had not lik' d the Pope's 
conduct But neither the king, nor the duke, 
Hhewed the leaſt contempt for the Pope's fa- 
vours of that kind. It was a punctilio which 


they did not care to diſpute with him, nor to 


refuſe his good-will for the ſake of a ceremo- 


nious formality of title, the rather becauſe 
every religious prince ſeeks occaſions to ſhew 


his veneration for the mind of the Pope, who 
is their common father in things ſpiritual, 

But, as the Pope has granted many ſuch in- 
dulto's of his own accord, and as in that which 


Clement VI. granted to the moſt ſerene repub- 


lic, it was declar'd not only to be of his own 


accord, but alſo for the 5ood of the Church, 


it may juſtly be averred, that under pretence 
of ſuch grants, the Pope {lily preys upon that 
legal right which every free prince has over his 
own dominions ; another inſtance of which 
is this. When a new king of the Romans 15 


choſe, who is then call'd emperor elec ; the 
election is made by the concurrent votes of 


theſe three princes who diſſent from the Church 


of Kome, vis. the elector Palatin, and thoſe 


of Saxony and Brandenburg, tho', according to 


the eccleſiaſtical cenſures, they are depriv'd 


both of their dominions and rights. What's the 
conſequence ? why the Pope makes no ſcruple 


ne ver- 
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nevertheleſs to confirm the election, and de- 
clares he does it after much intreaty made to 
him for redreſſing all the miſtakes in matter of 
law or fact, which might happen in the ſaid 
election. But who pray intreats this at his 
hands? verily, no body at all. For thoſe prin- 
ces care not one ruſh for his confirmation; and, 
moreover, think what is called their miſtakes, 
their {ſingular honour. The emperor perhaps 
does it in order to obtain the confirmation 
with the more eaſe, yet nevertheleſs no notice 
is taken of it in any wiſe, either viva voce, or 
in the Pope's bull ; and indeed this circum- 
ſtance makes fo little difference in the thing, 
that tis of no fignification.” e 

We will now examine whether a ſecular 
prince has a legal right to make any order tor 
the good of the ſtate, with reſpect to the 
eſtates or perſons of ecclefiaſtic. 

This queſtion may be refolv'd in a very few 
words; for if it be true that a prince is eſta- 
bliſh'd by God, to defend and well govern 
the people, it neceſſarily follows that he has 
2 legal power to order, as well with reſpe& to 
his ſubjects perſons, as eſtates, whatever he 
thinks may contribute towards fuch good go- 
vernment; and it would be as abſurd to aſſert, 
that a prince ought to govern where the clergy 
will not be governed, as to expect that a phy- 
ſician can work a cure where the patient refu- 
les his medicines. The common anſwer to 
this is, that a ſecular prince has nothing to 2 
| s | wit 
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with the government of the clergy, becauſe 


they are under another maſter, and that all the 


obligation incumbent on a prince towards the 
clergy, is to defend them, as well as the laity, 


from foreign enemies and domeſtic villains; 


and conſequently that he is oblig'd to ſee that 
a town be {upply'd with all things neceſlary for 
the uſe of the clergy, as well as of the laity, and 
to take as much care for the preſervation of the 
one, as the other. I would fain know how 


the clergy would take it, if, in a time of fi- 


mine, a prince ſhould prohibit the ſelling of 


| bread, or other proviſions to them, and pre- 
tend that he furniſh'd ſuch or ſuch a city with 
_ proviſions, for the uſe only of the laity, who 
are his ſubjects, and not far that of the clergy, 
who own another governor, another lord, ano- 
ther guardian. I believe that in ſuch a caſe 


the clergy would not only confeſs the truth 


of the axiom I have laid down, 4w!z. that the 


ciergy-gentlemen have their particular gover- 


nor and protector in ſpirituals, and in the 
functions of the prieſthood ; but alſo, that as 
to their own perſons, they are as much ſubjects 
of the prince as the laity, If a river over- 
flows and drowns the lands of the clergy, and 
the prince takes no care to drain the waters, 
and turn them into their old channel, on pre- 
tence that the ruin of ſuch lands is nothing to 


him, becauſe he has no power over the own- 


ers; I doubt not but the clergy would then 
change their note, and ſay, that the ſovereign 


ought 


how juſt and equitable it is for a prince to le- 
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- ought to take as much care of their intereſts, 


as thoſe of others: And 'tis as certain, that in 
ſuch a caſe as this, they would not argue for 
the abſolute neceſſity of an indulto from th 
Pope, to raiſe, above the ordinary tenths, the 
ſums neceſſary for draining the waters off of 


their drowned lands; becauſe they would fay, 


while they wait for the conſent of the court of 
Rome, their corn and plants would rot under 


water. This being the real ſtate of the caſe, 


they ought not to ſtifle the ſentiments of their 
conſcience, but to acknowledge the prince for 
their ſovereign, when he commands, as well 


as when he defends, and not to imitate the 


Cuteans, &c. Thole Afſyrians, who bein 

brought by Salmanazar to inhabit Samara, at. 
ter he had deſtroy'd the kingdom of fjrae!, 
call'd themſelves the friends and kindred of 


the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, while they were 
happy and gay; but when they were oppreſsd, 


laid, they had nothing to do with them, and 
that they were foreigners. To avoid giving 
into all theſe abſurdities, there needs no more 


than to reflect, that, in order to form the bo- 


dy politic, the prince muſt conſtitute the head, 
and all the ſubjects the members. I am not a- 
ſerting that a temporal prince has an unlimited 
power to load the clergy with exorbitant tax- 
es; and it would be unjuſt in the Romaniſis to 


make that inference from what 1 have ſaid. 


'Tis enough for me, if I can but make appear 


vy 
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vy the annual tenths, and that on very prefling 
occaſions he may raiſe extraordinary ſubſid ies, 
after leave granted him; but that if the ut— 
gency of his affairs will not admit of a delay, 
he may, without ſuch permiſſion firſt obtain'd, 
force the clergy to contribute their quota, for 
promoting the publick good, of which they 
are partakers in proportion with the laity. He 
that ſoweth his ſeed in good ſeaſon, gathereth ; 
but he that ſoweth out of time, loſetb, in- 
ſtead of gathering. If one of thoſe tenderly 
conſcientious catholics, who thinks it io highly 


criminal not to make application, in the firſt 


place, to the Pope, ſhould be going a journey, 
and by misfortune fall and wound his head, I 
ſhould be glad to know whether he would re- 
fuſe to be heal'd by a man of very good pracy 
| tice; but being not enter'd as a maſter ſurgeon, 
_ practiſes ſurgery without authority, and with- 
out a lawful certificate; and whether he would 
chuſe to keep his wound open, and in danger 
of mortifying, till he has ſent to the next 
town for a licenſed maſter-ſurgeon, who is ſo 
both by profeſſion and appointment. The ap- 
plication is very eaſy, and the anſwer of the 
wounded catholic, if it be ſincere, will be 
ſufficient to juſtify the conduct of ſuch lay- ſo- 
vereign, who exerts his authority over both 
the perſons and eſtates of the clergy. If a 
brother in a monaſtery ſhould be afflicted with 
the plague, I believe that none of the monks 
would be angry with the lay-ſovereign for re- 
moving 
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moving him immediately to an hoſpital, but 
would rather look upon it as a very wile, juſt, 
and charitable precaution of the prince, tor the 
common preſervation of the fraternity. When 


the Hugonots firſt introduced their opinions in- 
to France, the piety of the moſt chriſtian king 


inclin'd him to make yery earneſt remonſtran- 


ces to the Court of Rome, and to defire that a 


Council might be call'd, as the moſt effectual 


remedy : The Pope was ready enough to fall 


in with the king's requeſt ; and I don't deny 
that a Council is the moſt proper remedy that 


can be thought of, when evils of this kind 
happen; but the Pope faid it was neceflary that 
all the chriftian princes ſhould give their con- 
ſent to the calling it. Mean time the error 


gain'd ground in France more and more, fo 


that twas propos'd in the king's cabinet, to 


call a national Council, for want of a better 
remedy; but ſome remonſtrated that this 


would, in a manner, break the unity of the 
catholic Church ; when one of the counſellors 
of ſtate wittily reply'd, that he thought it ve- 


ry unaccountable, that while the whole king- 


dom of France was in fuch a flame, they 
mould ſit ill, expecting water from the Tyber 
to quench it, when they had ſuch large rivers 
of their own as the Seine and Marne; plainly 
intimating thereby, that when danger is afar 
off, there is time enough to deliberate ; but 
oo deſtruction is at hand, tis high time 
ga 25 


ins 


; But 
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But while we plead for this liberty in a tem- 
poral prince, let it be obſerv'd that we do not 
pretend to juſtity the exceſs of it; ſince we 
take it for granted that he knows he muſt one 
day give an exact account of his adminiſtration, 
eſpecially of the laity's eſtates, to the divine 
juſtice. Beſides, tis his intereſt to preſerve the 
good opinion of the Pope, and other chriſtian 
- Princes ; becauſe, if a prince be never ſo wick- 
ed himſelf, he obliges others to do him juſtice, 
and to ſupport his intereſt ; for tis certain, that 
with what meaſure we meet to others, it ſhall 
be meaſur d to us again. Therefore I argue 
for nothing irregular, but only for obedience 
to the law of neceſſity, which is ſuperior to 
all other human laws. We will now treat 
| briefly of the advantages reſulting from my 
= a a Tg „„ 
If the grand ſeignior had but a ſmall glimpſe 
of the chriſtian faith (for if he had a full view 
of it, he would know that he muſt renounce 
all worldly intereſt, when it hinders the pro- 
feſſion of the faith in Chriſt, according to thoſe 
words, what is a man profited, if he ſhall gain 
the whole world, and loſe his own ſoul ? ) It, I lay, 
he had a glimple of it only, and ſhould figni- 
ty to the Pope, that he is willing to be bap- 
tiz d, on condition that the Pope would con- 
firm him by an authentic bull in the poſſeſſion 
of all his dominions; I would tain know whe- 
ther the Pope would grant ſuch a bull, or re- 
fuſe it, ſince the granting ic would be taking 
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away the rights of as many chriſtian princes as 
have been depriv'd of their dominions by the 
Turks ? As this caſe indeed has never yet hap- 
pen'd, the gentlemen of the court of Kome 
will e'en make what anſwer they liſt ; but if 
they {hould ſay the Pope would refuſe it on the 
conſideration juſt mention'd, I frankly own to 
them, under favour, that J cannot believe 
them; for, methinks, I already ſee a bull of 
their own drawing up, in the moſt florid 
terms, dictated by their own virtue and elo- 
quence, ſetting forth how advantageous it is 
to procure the public good, and to ale all 
private intereſts to it! how much it promotes 
the general good of the Church of God to re- 
ceive ſo potent a prince into her communionz 
who, it may be expected, will beſtow as ma- 
ny favours and benefits on her, as he has hi- 

therto done her wrongs and injuries! what a 
_ conqueſt it will be over the empire of the de- 
vil, to waſh the ſouls of ſuch a number of in- 
dels in the baptiſmal font, and thereby enter 
them in the way of ſalvation! and, in a word, 
how many chriſtians condemn'd to death, and 
lavery for life, will by this means be preſery'd !_ 
They would be apt to ſay, ſome grains of al- 
lowance ought to be made for the weaknels of 
human nature, which ought not to be drench d 
all at once with an emetic ; which would be 
the caſe, if when a man deſires life, he be con- 
demnꝰd to the bitter portion of reducing him- 
lelf to beggary by embracing the ear de 
8 - aith; 
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faith, The prodigal ſon, mention'd in the 
goſpel, had forfeited all further pretenſions to 
his father's eſtate, by ſquandering that fortune 


which he had given him in riotous living; yet, 


as ſoon as he return'd, the tender father put the 
beſt robe on him, and a ring on his hand, and 
made a feaſt, at which there was nothing ſeen 
but miith and joy; and all this was done at 


the expence of the dutiful ſon's fortune, it be- 
ing the common intereſt to bring back thoſe 


who are gone aſtray. Finally, to theſe reflec- 


tions, they might add innumerable other cu- 


rious ones, which do not at preſent occur to 


my mind. They might ſay, that as a Jew, 


when baptiz'd, is permitted to keep an eſtate 


gotten by uſury, as inceſtuous marriages are 


_ diſpens'd with, to avoid the ſcandal of whore- 
dom, and the like; ſo tis but juſt to receive 
a marometan prince into the pale of the Church, 


and let him continue in the enjoyment of all 


thoſe dominions which the chriſtian princes 


have not only loſt to him, but have not the 


| Jeaſt hopes of ever recovering. I doubt not 


but this conduct would be approv'd ; and to 


ſay the truth, there is a great deal of reaſon 
for it. Therefore, ſince in ſuch caſe it would 
be thought conducive to the publick good, 
thus to canonize the uſurpation, or ſeizure of 
the eſtates of the clergy, as well as the laity: 


As for inſtance, in the ifle of Rhodes, which 


was the patrimony of the knights of St. John, 
as it is now of the knights of Malta, the lags 
e Io 5 rule 
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mile ought to take place here, and the conduct 


of a liy-ſovereign. maſt; conſequently be ap- 


prov'd, who, for certain urgent reaſons of 


ſtate, which he knows better than anybody 


elſe, luys hands upon either the eſtateb or per- 
ſons of tie clergy; for where's. the reaſdn that 
every one of his ſubjects ſhould have a thare in 
the benefits of his government, and only a 
part of them bear all the weight of it ? Don't 
tell me that there's no proportion, compara- 
tively tpeaking, betwixt the impoſts, and the 
advantages ſo much boaſted of; for I muſt 
needs reply in my turn, that neither are the 
contributions near ſo exorbitant as is pretended. 
An experimental philoſopher will tell us, that. 
by the mere operation of the intellect, he can 


divide-a grain of millet into an infinite num» 


ber of parts, as eaſily as the vaſt globe of the 


univerſe ; but, without examining w'ether 


thole parts are alike, all that he pretends to 
prove is their proportion. Tis the very fame. 
cale with the advantages reſulting from that 


liberty I acknowledge in ſovereigns; which, 


if they are compar'd with the damages or im- 


poſts, the latter would appear vaſtly leſs than 


what J have repreſented them. The ſea- faring 


man carries and recarries merchandize from 


one pole to the other, in hopes to enrich Him- 


ſelf, and is many times oblig d to throw al his 


cargo into the ſea, when he is come in ſight of 


his port; by vrhich means he loſes, in one mo- 


ment, hat has colt him the ſweat and toil of 
11182 3-3 many 
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many months, or perhaps years; but life is 
ſweeter to him than all his treaſure: In like 
manner, the phyſician cuts off an arm, to hin- 
der the mortification from ſpreading to the 
heart. Therefore, I ſay, a prince ought to be 
excus d, tho* his conduct may appear violent 
and injurious, when what he propoſes is to 
procure a greater good, or to prevent a great- 
er evil, mms malum habet rationem bom. And 
of all theſe things we muſt leave God to be 
the judge; who is the ſearcher of hearts, and 
will render to every man according to his 
deeds; for, on the other hand, to cenſure the 
actions of a prince, is to ſet up a prince over 


. 2 -——— «ts. 


Whether a temporal prince has a right 
Per ſe, to judge eccleſiaſtical ci 


"EA 


OO minals? 


Amel, the prophet and chief prieſt, was ap- 
2 pointed judge of the children of Lac 

by the expreſs command of God; but that 
capricious nation could not long bear with that 
holy judge, much leſs with the rebukes he 
ſaw fit to give them; and nothing would ſerve 
them but they muſt have a king, whom they 
2 e _ earneſtly 
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earneſtly demanded of him to grant them. 
The prophet declar'd to God in the taberna- 
cle, where he us'd to meet him, the humour 
the people were in, and God commanded him 
accordingly to indulge their fond deſire, and 


to anoint Saul King over all Iſracl. The pro- 
phet obey'd, and aſter the ceremony of Sus 


inſtallation was over, the chief prieſt took off 
his mitre, and calling all the people together, 


declar'd, that if any one had been injur'd du- 


ring his adminiſtration, he ſhould bear record 
of him before the Lord and his anointed ; for 
he was ready to anſwer all accuſations, and to 


= undergo the puniſhment due to his guilt. God 


has been pleas'd to leave us this eminent ex- 
ample in the holy ſcriptures, as a plain evi- 
dence of the obligation that the clergy 
are under to ſubmit to the lawful authority of 


the ſecular prince, when their tranſgreſſions = 


come under his cognizance. Nevertheleſs, I 


freely own that this propoſition, as general as 


it appears, is liable to many exceptions, and 


the ſacred icriptures, from whence I fetch all 


my proofs, favour the opinion of thole who 
aflert that the clergy are not reſponſible to the 


lay. tribunals for every offence; for thoſe which 
they commit in the functions of the prieſthood, 
are immediately puniſh'd by God himſelf, as 
 happen'd to thoſe of old, who, for making uſe 


ol ſtrange fire, were puniſh'd with ſudden 
death ; or if God does not puniſh them upon 
the ſpot, he reſerves them for the terrible day 


O 3 ot 
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of his vengeance. Therefore, I would be un- 
derſtood in this ſenſe, that the clergy are ac- 
countable to the tribunal of their temporal 
prince, for all the faults they commit, foreign 
to their prieſtly functions; every one knows 
that the order itſelf does not make the clergy | 
wiſer or better than other men, and that the 
prieſt is as much under the dominion of the 
lenſes as the layman, and as much ſubjected to 
the violence of all the paſſions; ſo that he al- 
Ways appears to be as frail as other men: 
Would to God their crimes were nothing but 
the effect of mere human frailty, and that they 
did not ſometimes outſtrip the moſt diſſolute 
debauchees in wickednels! ſuch eccleſiaſtics are 
not exempted from the judgment of temporal 
courts by their character, ſince this is what they 
have highly diſhonour'd, by ſtriving to blat- 
pheme the law of God; and if a prince had not 
authority to paſs. judgment on ſuch crimes, 
which are, as we may ſay, only ſecular, how 
would it be poſſible tor the ſovereign to keep 
his ſubjects in obedience, when notorious, wil- 
ful criminalo, ſnould plead the privilege of being 
__ exempted from the obligation of ſubmitting 
to puniſhment 2 the only way an eccleſiaſtic 
has to keep out of the verge of the ſecular tri- 
bunal, is not to fall into thoſe crimes which it 
be.ongs to that tribunal to puniſh. Then he 
would have no other puniſhment to fear than 
the brotherly correction of the prelate, his ſu- 
perior ; but thoſe who pretend that the ſacra- 
10 NT ment 
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ment of ordination does ſcreen a- ſinner from 
the puniſhment he deſerves, which is, in 
ſome ſort, to make it no leſs than the fomen- 
ter of ſin, ſhew, that they have not the leaſt 
notion of the doctrine of Jeſis Chriſt, who has 
no greater enemy than fin, and who hates it 
more than he does the devil himſelf, whom he 
hates on no other account but that of his ſin- 
funds,. „ ee ed 4; 

The gentlemen of the court of Rome will 
tell me, without queſtion, that they are not 
lo abſurd as to imagine, that an eccleſiaſtical 
criminal ought not to be puniſh'd, but that all 
they diſpute about, is the competency of the 
tribunal ; for they hold that ſuch a man is cen- 
ſurable by none but his biſhop, the metropo- 
litan, or legate, who being conſtituted the 
prime dignitaries in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, are 
the only perſons that can judge canonically of 
his crime. I always ſaid, and do ſtill ſay the 
ſame; but then we muſt ſuppoſe the crime, or 
offence, of ſuch clergyman, to be in a matter 
merely eccleſiaſtical. I have given divers in- 
ſtances of this in a former chapter; as, 
when he does not adminiſter the ſacraments 
rightly, when he changes the form, or matter 
of conſecration ;- and in a word, when he in- 
troduces any the like culpable innovation in the 
exerciſe of his miniſtry, he ought to be try'd, 
and puniſh'd for it by the prelate, becauſe 
crimesſ of this ſort are not taken notice of in 
the civil law. The ſecular prince is alſo ig- 

5 „ norant 
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norant of theſe matters, for they are foreign 
to his adminiſtration, and he ought to ſay in 
this reſpect with St. Paul, what have I to do 
With theſe things ? Nay, I dare go farther than 
thoſe gentlemen, and affirm, that every lay- 
man who is guilty of a crime in a matter ec- 
cleſiaſtical, which has relation either to doc- 
trine or the ſacraments, ought to be puniſh'd 
by the eccleſiaſtical court, becauſe the ſove- 
reign cannot be ſuppos'd to have an adequate 
knowledge of the nature of the crime, and 
therefore knows not ſo well how to proportion 
the puniſhment. But let it be remember'd 
that I ſpeak this of ſuch crimes only as have 
{ome relation to doctrine or the ſacraments ; for, 
if a layman commits a robbery in a Church, 
tho' his crime be no leſs than ſacrilege, and 
ſeems at firſt view to be a crime in a matter 
that is properly eccleſiaſtical], yet he is ſubject 
to the temporal prince, and tis the province of 
temporal courts to try the offender, becauſe 
tis poſſible for the ſovereign to have a ſufh- 
cient knowledge of the caſe and circumſtances 
of the matter of fact. But, on the other hand, 


i a layman be accus'd of witchcraft, foraſmuch 


as this crime concerns eccleſiaſtical liberty, it 
does not come within the jur iſdiction of the 
temporal courts. For the fame reaſon, if a 
clergyman be accus d of adultery, robbery, or 


the like crimes, which are offences point blank 


againſt the laws of the ſtate, tis the prince's 
| buineſs to try and puniſh them, becauſe 55 
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he who makes the laws, and appoints the pu- 
niſhment due to the tranſgreſſors: Tell me 

not that the criminal might be as well puniſh'd 
by the eccleſiaſtical judge, for, I ſay, the of- 
fender would become the more bold and inſo- 
lent, if he gets but the leaſt hopes of retard- 
ing, tho' not of alleviating the puniſhment. 
'Tis well known, that the {ſhorteſt term, which 
the Council has ſet for the decifion of an ap- 
. peal from the ſentences of the ordinaries, is two 
years. Now, if a temporal prince, who is in- 
jur'd by the crime of an ecclefiaſtic, has not a 
right to puniſh him, the latter will appeal 
from the ſentence, and ſo the ſovereign will be 
oblig d to go a begging to the eccleſiaſtical 
courts for reparation of the injury done him. 
The clergy ought to ſhew no examples to en- 
courage the diſſoluteneſs of the laity, yet 
nothing leſs can be the conſequence, as of- 
ten as the laity ſee an eccleſiaſtical criminal 
not puniſh'd in due time and manner, and by 
the proper court. Beſides, it ought to be re- 
member'd that the authority of a ſecular 
prince is prior, in point of time, to that of the 
clergy and biſhop's court : Tis ſaid, Touch not 
my Chriſts or anomted, This is true indeed, as 
far as they are anointed and conlecrated, 
which is the ſignification of the word Chriſtos ; 
but St. Peter did not make this exception when 
he commands obedience to princes, even thoſe 
call'd Diſcoli, that is to ſay, ſuch as are unjuſt, 


impertinent, and whimlfical, 244 
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l am ſenſible; that notwithſtanding what has 


been urg'd, 1 ſhall be accus'd of broaching a 


novel opinion, the mere prodr& of arrogance, 
and founded only on violence; but I leave 


every reaſonable man to judge which opinion 


ſeems the neweſt, that which I have laid down, 
or theirs at Rome, who deny ſovereigns part of 

their proper juriſdiction. In ſhort, what was 
the end of the old canons, which order'd, that 


every clergyman, convicted of any enormous 


crime, {ſhould be degraded and deliver'd over 
to the ſecular judge? Was it not to fave an 
eccleſiaſtical judge the trouble and vexation of 
decreeing exceſſive and capital puniſhment, be- 


caule it does not become a ſacred judge to dip 


his hands in blood, even tho the enormity of 


the crime requir'd it? The Council of Trent 


confirm'd this cuſtom by an expreſs decree ; 


but conſidering that in order to conform this 
degradation to the manner preſcrib'd by the 


ancients, they ſhould be oblig'd to delay the 
puniſhment of the criminal a long. time, be- 
cauſe of the many biſhops it would be neceſ- 


londly pretended, for a ſecular prince to try 


ot Ircat, demand it at their hands. Degra- 


dation 


fary to aſſemble for that end, they therefore 
order'd that abbats ſhould be ſummon'd, in- 

ſtead of biſhops; and for want of theſe, the 
chief incumbents of cathedrals. 

_ Therefore, I ſay, 'tis not ſacrilege, as is 


and condemn eccleſiaſtical criminals; becauſe 
not only the canon Jaws, but alſo the Council 
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dation does not make a prieſt ceaſe to be a 


prieſt, for the ſacrament of ordination is one 
of thoſe that impreſs an indelible character; 


which all the power of man cannot deface. 


The whole that degradation does, is the put- 


ting a prieſt under a ſtate of interdict, by for- 


bidding him the exerciſe of his office. It does 
not take away his capacity of performing his 
functions; and if a prieſt, who is degraded, 
conſecrate the ſacrifice, it will be valid; tho 

he commit a ſin by doing that which is forbid- 


| * S 
den him. Moreover, if a degraded prieſt be 


condemn'd to die, and a layman happen to fall 
ſo ill on a ſudden, that his life is in danger, and 
no other prieſt is at hand to confeſs him, then 


_ the prieſt, who is under ſentence of deatb, might, 
and ought to hear his confeſſion, tho' he is juſt 


going to the gallows; and the dying man, ſo 


abſoly'd from his fins by the ſaid prieſt, will 
be truly and properly abſolv'd before God. 

jay, that ſuch prieſt not only might, but Rs 
to conleſs the dying man, becauſe the obli- 


gation of obedience to the precept of confeſ(- 
tion is greater than the ſuſpenſion pronouncd 


by the biſhops. Tis evident, therefore, that, ac- 


cording to the canons themſelves, a ſecular 


prince may judge eccleſiaſtics; and if it hap- 


pens that he do it without degrading them, tis 


becaule every crime is not ca pital; hae the de- 
linquent, tho' he does not deſerve death, ought 


not to come off N any puniſhment at 


all, tur the ſake of oblerving that formality ; 
ep | beſides 
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belides that ſuch impunity would be attended 
with the inconveniency 1 have already men- 


tion'd, re e licentiouſneſs among 


the laity, becauſe ſin is always countenanc'd 
by retarding the puniſhment of the criminal, 
tho' he does not at length wholly paſs un- 


puniſh d. When a prince happens to puniſh a 
_ clergyman, without ſtaying for his degrada- 
tion, he fails in his obſervation of the 


canon that preſcribes it ; and all the fault that 


the court of Rome could pretend to find with 


ſuch procedure, would be only the neglect of 


a mere piece of formality, in no wiſe eſſential 


in it ſelf, becauſe degradation does indeed ſuſ- 


pend, but not efface the character of ordina- 
tion. But to return once more to the eccleſi- 
aſtical judges; are they themſelves ſuch ſtrict 

obſervers of theſe canons, that when they find 


an irregular, ſcandalous prieſt, in countries 


ſubject to the Church, both in ſpirituals and 
temporals, they degrade him, and then turn 
him over to the ſecular arm? No verily; they 


firſt condemn ſuch prieſt either to the galleys, 


or the gibbet, according to the nature of his 
crime, without delivering him over to the ſe- 

_ cular power, obſerving the diſtinction I have 
already mention'd, vig. that they pronounce 
this ſentence not as prieſts (becauſe then they 
would fall into an abſurdity) but as miniſters 


of a temporal prince, or of an eccleſiaſtic one, 


By this conduct, they do as good as acknow- 


ledge 
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ledge that tis neceſſary, for the good govern- 
ment of a temporal ſtate, to paſs judgment 
without delay, and to condemn the guilty, 
whether they are laymen or clergy, without 
ſtanding for the ceremony. of degradation, or 
carrying them about from one tribunal to ano- 
ther. Why then do they ſcruple to allow the 
lame right to a temporal prince, who is as 
much concern'd ſurely as they are to govern the 
ſubjects: well, and not to ſleep when the guil- 
ty deſerve puniſhment ; eſpecially thoſe who 
have committed great crimes 2 if they make 
no ſcruple to break thoſe canons which they 
ought to obey, I don't think the neglect of 
them can be a crime in a temporal prince, who 
indeed owns his obligation to obey the divine 
law, but does not think he is, nor is he any 
way oblig' d to mind the canons in matters re- 
lating to his government, ſince he has no ſu- 
perior to account for it to, but God alone. 

_ - Theſe are the uſurpations which the court of 

Rome would fain fee eftabliſh'd all over the 
world. They would have it believ'd that the 

_ eccleſiaſtical courts have greater authority, in 

theſe modern times, than the ancient prelates 
had formerly. They preach up obedience and 
juſtice, but leave the practice thereof to others. 
It a layman commits a robbery, or murder, 
in a Church, and, being proſecuted for the 
_ fame at law, flies for protection to another 
Church, the canons are againſt his enjoy- 

ing the privileges of the immunity; — be 
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ſay they, he has already diſhonour'd the ſacred. 


place by his crime. By parity of reaſon, when 


a clergy man, who is by his profeſſion bound to 


lift up his eyes to heaven, and to uſe his hands in 
adminiſtring the ſacraments, is the firſt man to 
fully his ſacred character by robbery,,murder, or 


other great enormities, why then thould hie en- 


joy the privileges of that order which he has thus 
defiFd ? tor eccleſiaſtical liberty was-eſtabliſh'd 


or our edification, and not for our deſtruction. 


The Council of Trent is full of decrees mide 


in favour of epiſcopal authority, with a view 
to render the biſhops more eaſy in the govern- 
ment of their dioceſes; which was often mo- 
leſted and hinder d by temporal princes grant- 
ing exemptions, favours, protections, and the 

like, to certain places of devotion, military 
orders, and royal chaplains; which exemptions 


and privileges, claim d by offenders, are ſo ma- 
ny impediments and, obſtacles to the right ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice: Thereſore the Council 


frees the biſhops from ſhewing any regard to 


_ conceſſions of that kind, and they allow a bi- 
ſhop the more liberty, in this caſe, to encou- 
rage him to: conſtant: reſidence; in his diocele, 
and to reward him for his, pains in it. Why 
then ſhould not a la wſul prince have the ſame = 
free liberty, who holds his authority and go- 
vernment from God himſelf, and the law of 
nature ? for my own part, I cannot help think- 


ing it intolerable preſumption, to pretend to 


make the biſhop's juriſdiction larger than the 
rf r ee per 
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prince's to whom he is ſubject, and in whoſe 
dominions he a ſſumes that authority. 
The Council declares in a hundred caſes, 
that when a biſhop finds himſelf embaraſſed; 
he ought to call for the aſſiſtance of the ſecular 
arm. Is it not the higheſt ingratitude then in 
the eccleſiaſtical tribunal, to pretend to diſpute 
the prerogatives of the temporal one, from 
which it receives protection and fuccour? IL 
know they will tell me, that a prince, ſuppo- 
ſing he be an eccleſiaſtic, would enjoy the fame: 
privilege, but that while he is only temporal, 
he ought not to concern himſelf with perſons 
that are ſacred: To this I ſhall repeat the ſame 
an{wer I have already given; that tho the per- 
ſon of a delinquent be ſacred, the action is 
not ſo, and ſuch action makes him forfeit his 
An and privilege of conſecration. Tis 
remarkable that the very canon law excepts 
twelve moſt flagrant caſes, in which the ſecu- 
lar judge is ſo far from being bound to regard 
eccleſiaſtical immunities, that he may cauſe a 
criminal attainted*of any, or eſther of thoſe 
crimes, to be arreſted in that very Church to 
which he flies for protection. Now eccleſi- 
aſtica! liberties and eccleſiaſtical immunities 
are but one and the ſame, and only differ in 
this, that eccleſiaſtical liberty is aſcrib'd to per- 
lons, and the other tos places that are ſacred. 
Since therefore, by the confeſſion of the Ro- 
mf caſuiſts, the enormity of the crime juſti- 
les the ſecular judge in laying hands upon the 


criminal, 
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| | criminal, notwithſtanding the ſacredneſs of the 
= place, and tho' even the holy ſacrament be 
| there, I would fain know why the ſame enor- 


| mity, when found in the perſon. of an eccle- 
| flaſtic, does not authorize the prince to treat 
| him in the ſame manner. After this, 'tis no 
wonder if ſome evibminded perſons take the 
i freedom to ſay, that all this noiſe and jealouſy 
| of the clergy is not for procuring reſpec to the 
* dignity, but to the man who is veſted with it; 
and that a multitude of worldly intereſts and 
paſſions are often cover d under the cloak of 
religion. But we ſhall now conclude this ar- 
ticle, on which we have already ſaid more than 
enough to ſatisfy thoſe that are impartial, but 
mall never be able to add what will convince 
thoſe that are intereſted in the matter. 


— 


GH K. III. - 
Concerning the Pope's jnfallibility. | 


Wie I was pondering upon this important 
ſubject, 1 call'd to mind the genealogy 
which Ariſtotle has left us of natural philoſo- 
phy. Its great grandfather, ſays he, was g 
©  morance, its grandfather admiration, and its 
| mother doubt. The ſight of thoſe effects, ſhe 
| could not account for, gave birth to admira- 
lion, for we are apt to admire what we do not 


— 
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know ;. and admiration excited the under- 
ſtanding to go in ſearch of the why and here 
fore of theſe effects, and from hence ſprang 
doubt; and the diſcuſſion of things doubttul 
brought forth knowledg?, wiſdom, or rather 
true philoſophy. Dawid has recorded that 
every man is a liar ; and St. Paul lays, let him 
who thinketh he ſtandeth, take heed leſt he fall: 
And finally, the Council of Trent ſays, no per- 
ſon can he ſure that he has obtain'd the grace of 
God. Yet we are told every now and then of 
a man who has eyes ſtrong enough to look ſtea- 
dily into the ſun of truth without being daz- 
led, who can ſlide upon the ſlippery ice of hu- 
man weakneſs without falling, and who is con- 
{equently infallible in all his judgments. 


At firſt, a man knows nothing at all of in- 


fallibility, then he admires it; and in the third 
place comes to doubt of it; but, at laſt, with 
the help of ſome diſtinctions, he comprehends 
it, and ſolves all his former doubtings. The 
champions of the court of Hoe boaſt that this 
point has been clearly decided by Chriſt himſelf 
in the affirmative. It fo, I deſire no more; for 
Jeſis Chrijt being the truth itſelt, one ſingle 
word of his proves more than all the demon- 
ſtration which the wit of man can invent; but 
if the principle, on which their demonſtrations 
are founded, is falſe, they muſt be ſo too; 
while, on the other hand, the word of our 
Lord Chriſt is exempt from all manner ot 
falſhood. _— 
1 5 P | | A cel 
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As certain king of Japan, having heard it 


aſſerted by the miſſionaries, that if a chriſtian 


had faith, he was able to remove mountains; 


he ſent to acquaint their ſuperior, that he intend- 
ed in a few days to ſee an experiment of the 


truth of their propoſition, and that if they did 
not ſucceed, he would puniſh him and all his 
_ countrymen as falſe prophets. This meſſage 


was extremely mortifying to the ſuperior, 
who very much doubted of ſucceſs; for in all 


times there have been propoſitions advancd 


in diſpute, which could never be prov'd, 
when brought to the teſt, However, 


an honeſt cobler applyd to the miſſiona- 


ries, and deſir d them to tell him ſincerely, 


whether Jeſus Chriſt had really declar'd fo him- 


ſelf? and they aſſuring him that he had, he of- 


fer d himſelf to work the miracle, being tho- 


roughly perſuaded, that if Chriſt had ſaid it, he 
could not fail of ſucceſs. I think my faith isas 
ſtrong as the cobler's ; and if they can ſhew me 


that our ſaviour has any where promis d this 
infallibility, I will inſtantly believe it, for 1 


know that tis he who hath made us; and as he 
has given us frail nature, which is ſubject to 


err, he is alſo able to fortify us, and to {et our 
underſtandings above the reach of fallacy. 
I have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith 
fail not. This text is all the proof they bring 
for intallibility; which, as ſhort as it is, might, 


however, ſerve for a proof, if it was not ſub- 


ject to a diſtinction; for it muſt be conſider d, 


wizether 
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whether this prayer of Chriſt is confin'd only to 
faith, or whether it does not rather extend to 


all the benefits depending thereon, as doctrine, 


piety, miracles, and eternal ſalvation, If all 


theſe graces had been promis d by Jeſus Chriſt 
to Peter, he could never have been without 
them. Lis true, he had them all at one time 
or another; for, after his converſion, he was 


wholly endow'd with knowledge and the giſt 
of miracles, and was the firſt in the apoſtoli- 


cal college, as well as the chief of the ſaints 
in Paradiſe; but all theſe advantages were the 


fruits of his repentance, and he acquir'd theſe 


great prerogatives as 4 reward of his faith, for 


_ conieſling the name of Chriſt ; fo every one who 
has been baptiz d may obtain all theſe rich 


gifts, as the price of that ſacrifice which we 


make of our ſelves for the name of Jeſus; for 


the juſtice of God does not deny the la- 


bourer his hire, but is rather laviſh in its re- 
wards, than ſparing, as God himſelf has given 


us to underſtand in the parable of the vine- 


J Hoot 26.418 rote, 
All the: controverly turns, in ſhort, upon 
theſe two points: Firſt, whether it was a pri- 


vilege attached to the perion of St. Peter, or 
to his dignity 2 theſe. gifts were promis'd to 


Peter in conſequence of his faith, yet all che 
apoſtles had them as well as he. The ſecond, 


which of the two is perhaps the moſt difficult 
to anſwer, is whether this privilege be perſo- 
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nal, or whether it be common to all who ſuc- 


Cen Farr nn 29 2: 226 007 
Firſt, let us conſider at what time the pro- 


miſe was made. It was when Jeſus Chriſt in- 
ſtituted the euchariſt at his laſt ſupper with the 
apoſtles, when, as it may be ſaid, he impove- 


riſh'd himſelf, by diſtributing all that he had 


to them; and that they might continue worthy | 
-of the dignity to which he advanc'd them, 
he warn'd them of the terrible temptation 


A 


which the devil was preparing for them. S- 


tan, ſays he, has deſir d to have you, that he may 


fit you as wheat; but I have pray'd for thee, 
Peter, that thy faith fail not. Who does not 
ſee that hereby Jeſus Chriſt manifeſted an ex- 
Fraordinary love for Peter? for the temptation | 
Was prepar'd by the devil for all the apoſtles, 
and Chriſt warned them all of it; yet he tells 
Peter alone, that he had prayed to the father 
for him in a ſpecial manner that his faith fail 
not. Ir may be ſaid that our Lord had for- 


got, or made no great account of the other 
diſciples; but as ſoon as God caſts his eyes 


upon human weakneſs,” he remembers us, and 
makes us ſenſible of his affiſtance ; for which 
reaſon Jeſus Chriſt adds immediately, and when 

thou art converted , - ſtrengthen thy brethren. 


Therefore he did not forget his diſciples ; but 
it ſeems as if he would give Peter the prete- 


rence of ſuperiority, by his commanding that 
their confirmation in the faith ſhould be the 
work of that apoſtle, in the {ame ſenſe as Pe- 


ters 
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ters abiding in the faith, was the effect of 
Chriſt's prayer for him, and favourable diſpo- 
ſition towards him. An admirable privilege 
this, without doubt, and a ſtrong proof of 
his dignity ! But obſerve what happen d a few 
hours after. His divine maſter was no ſooner 
taken into cuſtody, but Peter is expos'd to the 
temptation of a filly woman, when that Peter 
who was ſo dearly loy'd, that Peter who was 
ſo well forewarn'd, that Peter for whom Je- 
ſus Chriſt pray'd in a particular manner, denies 
him, and ſwears that he knows him not! alas! 
how frail is man! who can ſtand, if Peter ſtag- 
gers, who had ſuch mighty aids? God forbid 
that any ſhould think our ſaviour's promiſe 
and prayer for him were of no effect. One 
word of Chriſt is ſufficient ; there cannot be a 
ſurer; and there's no greater proof of it than 
the thief, who, by virtue of that divine word, 
aſcended directly from the croſs to Paradiſe. 
But ſome will ſay, how can we reconcile the 
promiſe with the effect? why, if we duly 
conſider what it was Jeſus Chriſt promis'd, we 
thall find that he executed it to a tittle. I have 
pray'd for thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not. 
He does not ſay, that thou fail not; which 
would amount to ſuch a confirmation in 
grace as the angels in heaven had after the 
fall of lucifer, when they could not fall if poſ- 
libly they would. Jeſus Chriſt promis'd him 
that his faith ſhould not fail; for, in ſhort, ſin 
Goes not deſtroy faith, till the man apoſtatizes. 

V Tho' 
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Tho” Peter deny'd Chriſt, it was not becauſe 


he doubted of his divinity, but the fear of 


death made him pretend that he knew him not. 
His crime was not the holding any heretical 


opinion, as was that of Judas, but his being 


afraid to confeſs the name of Chriſt, 
There is a notable diſpute among divines 


concerning what ſpecies of crime thole are 
guilty of, who are forc'd by the Tirks to ab- 
jure chriſtianity. Some ſay they ſin againſt the 
faith. St. Thomas is of the contrary opinion, 
and ſays, that be they never ſo wicked, they 
are ſtil] chriſtians in their hearts; and if they 
return to their firſt profeſſion, they ought not 
to be rebaptiz'd ; but he ſays, their fin is a fin 


againſt the confeſſion of the faith, which every 


chriſtian is oblig'd to make at the hazard of 
his lite. As for my own part, I ſhould be apt 


to diſtinguiſh, and ſay thus: If they deny 


Chriſt, becauſe they do not believe in his divi- 
nity, and in his promiſes, they fin againſt the 
faith; for he cannot be call'd a believing chri- 


ſtian, wo does not believe in Chriſt; but if 
they deny him only in appearance, and thro 


fear of death, they ſin againſt the confeſſion of 
the faith, becauſe they prefer this life to the 
' profeſſion of the name of Chriſt, This diſtinc- | 


tion will ſerve to ſhew us of what ſort St. Pe- 


ter's crime was ; he denies his knowledge of : 
Jieſus hwiſt, and backs it even with an oath 


and blaſphemy ; but a moment after, Jeſs 


caſting his eye upon him in Pilate's hall of 


juſtice, 


2 11 a tat » 
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juſtice, he thought of the guilt he had con- 
_ tracted, repented, and wept bitterly ; where- 
as, if his faith had fail'd him, he would not 
have return'd to himfelf with ſo many marks 
of a ſincere penitent. Now this was the effect 
of our ſaviour's prayer, who reſtor'd him to 
grace after ſo enormous a fin, and with that 
grace he obtain d many other gifts; as piety, 
doctrine, miracles, and the being chief among 
Mw ᷣèͤ e 
The canoniſts pretend that the privilege of 
perſeverance in the faith, from whence infalli- 
bility flows, is peculiar to the pontifica! dig- 
nity. The Romiſb theologians are alſo agreed 

in the ſame point, and I my ſelf have own'd 
as much in the beginning of this treatiſe, where 
I have plainly ſhewn my readinels to believe, 
that tho' the Popes of our days have not the 
lame piety, or the power to work miracles as 
Peter, yet they have in all reſpects the prero- 
e of not erring. But what ? are we to 
uppoſe them ſo confirm'd in grace, that they 
have no longer need of the ſacrament of pe- 
nance ? no truly; for St. Paul ſays, that every 
high prieſt is encompaſo d with infirmity. To 
ſolve this difficulty, we mult again diſtinguiſh, 
that mannerrs two ways; in opinion, and in 
action; and that theſe two kinds of error are 
very different. It often happens, that the zeal 
of the will eclipſes the judgment; but if this 
be ſolid, and duly regulated, it cannot be im- 
pos d upon by the will. To apply theſe gene- 
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ral refle&ions to our preſent ſubject, we may 
argue, that it comports with the juſtice of 
God, at the ſame time when he commands a 
thing to be done, to furniſh the means for do- 
ing it, and that otherwiſe we might accuſe his 
providence and foreknowledge ; fo that Peter 
and his ſucceſſors being deſign'd by God, for 
the chief directors and miniſters of the eccle- 
ſiaſt ical monarchy, he has undoubtedly fur- 
niih'd both the one and the other with the 
means iufhcient for governing the Church; the 
chief of which means is true doctrine. Some 
perhaps are ſo charm'd with the beauty of ho- 
lineſo, as to imagine, that the ſame is a neceſ- 
ſary qualification for a Pope; but be it ſo ot 
not, tis certa in that doctrine ought to be his 
chief qualification; for the benefits of piety 
are peculiar to the perſon alone who has it, 
whereas the conſequences of ignorance muſt 
be fatal to the whole chriſtian Church. If he 
who is ſet at thg helm of government be en- 
_ dow'd with true knowledge, as much as he 
edifie> by his good example, ſo much does he 
demoliſh error by his knowledge. For this 
reaion, I believe that the Popes hold the doc- 
trine of Peter by indefeaſible hereditary right, 
_ tho' not his piety ; but the Greeks and Lutbe- 
raus deny the Pope the gift of true doctrine, and 
acknowledge it only in a Council, according 
to that paſſage, whereſoever two or three ſhall 
be gathered together in my name, there I will be 
in the midſt of them. For my part, I 2 75 | 
„ witlh-- 
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with both, but ſhall again diſtinguiſh what 
knowledge it is the Popes have; is it univerſal, 
like that of the angels and the bleſs'd ſpirits, 
vo upon the ſpot, and without examining ar- 
guments, comprehend things of themſelves, 
and are therefore call'd Intelligentes? No, this 
cannot be it; for ſuch a knowledge does not 
comport with human underſtanding, which is 
always eclipsd by the miſts of the ſenſes. 
Even Solomon had not this knowledge; and 
tho' his was the effect of the illumination of 
his underſtanding, yet he had no greater a de- 
gree ot it, than what demonſtrated him to be 
a man. We will grant then, that the Pope 1s. 
infallible in his private judgment, with reſpect 
core ly to the articles ot faith; this fort of 
knowledge being neceſſiry for that dignity to 
which Jeſus Chriſt has rais'd him; but 1 don't 
believe that becaule he is a Pope, he pretends 
to be a learned phyſician, or an able mathe- 
matician, which are ſciences no more neceſ[a- 
ry to the office of a Pope, than the knowledge 
of all the languages which the apoſtles knew, 
or of all the ſciences taught by Ariſtotle, 
I believe that the advocates for the Pope 
will be fo ingenuous as to own, that tho' the 
Pope, by virtue of a privilege, which he de- 
rives from St. Peter, cannot, thro' ignorance, 
miſlead the chriſtian flock, yet he may loſe 
himſelf, and err in his own underſtanding, and 
in other things that are not ablojutely neceſſary 
for faith in Chriſt ; and this confeſſion may 
Anek whence ava, Boca AIRS: — 
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ſerve as a foundation of the deciſion of the 


preſent queſtion. 

All the Councils, and eſpecially that of 
Trent, diſtinguiſh nicely between the divine 
law, and that which is poſitive. He who 
tranſgreſſes the divine law, is more guilty than 
he who breaks the law of man; tho' ſuch is 


the lamentable perverſion of the times, that 
ſome human precepts are more religiouſly ob- 


ſerv'd than the commands of God. Thus men 
are more careful in abſtinence from meats, and 
keeping ſolemn feaſts, than in guarding againſt 


fornication, or taking the name of God in 


vain. This proceeds from the weakneſs, or 


rather ignorance of the vulgar, ſince the di- 
vine commandments ought to be moſt ſtrictly 


obſerv d. We may therefore conclude, that 
infallibility is a privilege not to be deny'd the 
Pope, with reſpect to articles of faith, that 
are abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation; but not 
with reſpect to the conſtitutions of poſitive 
law, which tend to maintain chriſtianity, but 
are not abſolutely neceſſary for that end. The 


| Pope's piety would contribute very much to 

it; but tho he does not happen to be pious, 
he is nevertheleſs Pope, and the lawful head of 
the chriſtians as ſuch. It muſt alſo be con- 
ſider'd, that the divine law is unchangeable, 


becauſe God is not ſubject to change, where- 


as the canon laws may be alter'd or annulld, 
according to the circumſtances of times and 


perſons, which is a proof that infallibility has 


no 
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no ſhare in the eſtabliſhment of ſuch laws; for 
if it had, they would not be liable to altera- 
tion. But tis not ſo with faith and its arti- 
cles. No body can be exempted from belie- 
ving them, nor can the ſacraments themſelves 
be chang'd, for the Pope cannot diſpenſe with 
what God explicitly obliges us to. He cannot al- 
ter either the matter or form of the ſacraments, 
tho' he has taken the liberty to do it in ſome 
caſes, nor can he augment or diminiſh the 
number of them. is true, the Pope often 
decides matters of faith; but then his deciſion 
is not arbitrary, and he does not preſcribe ſuch 
or ſuch a duty merely of himſelf, but only de- 
clares and interprets the will of God in ſuch 
a manner as ſeems to be correſpondent with 
the faith. For the maxim in civil law, illius 
eſt interpretari cujus eſt jura dare, i. e. the inter- 
preter of the lum ought to be he who is the law- 
giver, is not admitted in things divine. So 
that tho* the Pope has a right to interpret, he 

cannot make one ſingle article of faith. Tis 
therefore undeniable that God has endow'd 
him with ſufficient light for ſuch an interpre- 

tation, and *tis in this ſenſe that Jeſus Chriſt 
 promis'd his conſtant aſſiſtance to the apoſtles, 

when he ſaid, I am with you until the end of 

the world, God enlightens him with his holy 
ſpirit, that he may chuſe the beſt opinion, and 
every chriſtian, whether prince or ſubjeR, is 
oblig'd to receive thoſe deciſions. This fort 
of intallibility is annex'd, and hereditary to 
3 the 
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the papal dignity, but does not extend to ca- 
nonical deciſions and decrees, that have a re- 
gard only to poſitive law. For in this reſpe& 
the Pope may err, becauſe conſtitutions of this 
ſort are often alter'd and annull'd, and one 
Pope may undo what was done by his prede- 
ceflor, as has happen'd more than once, and as 
is ſet down in the Councils. Indeed the cour- 
tiers of Rome pretend not to credit it, becauſe 
they would fain make the people believe, if 
poſſible, that all the actions of the Pope are 
above cenſure, lor that he is infallible ; but 
men of learning, experience and honeſty, are 
not to be perſuaded into the belief of ſuch a 
notion. „ . : | 
Let no one charge me with endeavouring to 
retrench a privilege which I own to have been 
granted to the Popes, becauſe I deny that the 
laid privilege extends to caſes of poſitive law. 
The confeſhon I make on this account, is not 
contind, and flows from a ſtrong and lively 
faith, becauſe I own the ſaid privilege has for 
its object the articles of faith; the knowledge 
of which is ſo difficult for the wit of man to 
attain to, and about which tis ſo eaſy to be 
| miſtaken. How many are there that have 
quite loſt their ſight by poring too curiouſly 
upon this ſun of truth, and how many are be- 
come like to the beaſt in the Revzlations ? the 
Pagans are highly commendable for their mo- 
deration in this reſpect, of which they have 
left us ſeveral inſtances in their fables. Amme © 
| Wo mo Os Other 
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other repreſentations, they preſent us with 
Aectæon turn'd into a ſtag, and torn to pieces 
by his own dogs, for endeayouring to-ſteal a 
fight of Diand's nakedneſs; and when old 
Rome had a being, a ſoldier was hang' d for his 
curioſity in inquiring who was the tutelar God 
of his country. In matters of faith, 'tis bet- 
ter for him, to whom the care thereof is not 
committed, to be contented with a moderate 
knowledge, than to endeavour to penetrate 
thro' them with the eyes of a lynx, for faith 
and knowledge are as oppoſite as the Anti- 
_ podes ; and he who pretends to prove the prin- 
ciples of the chriſtian faith by human reaſon, 

is not a great mY off from an heretic 

Theſe laſt reflections will undoubtedly be 
very pleaſing to the court of Rome, who will 
perhaps retort them upon my ſelf, as if I pre- 
tended to be wiſer than is convenient, becauſe 
I put the learning of the Pope in the balance, 

to ſee what it weighs; but I ſincerely declare 
I have ſaid nothing but what I verily think in 
my conſcience to be true ; and that the ſetting 
truth in its due light has been the ſole view of 
all my inquiries. I don't preſume to under- 

value the Pope's abilities, and I ſhould be raſh 
to a degree, if I ſhould ſo much as queſtion 
one of his deciſions in matters of faith; but 
then, on the other hand, I ſhould be a very 
impertinent fool, to adore him upon this ac- 

count as a God, and it would be impiety in 
me to make that an article of faith, which is 
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not ſo. In a word, Tought to paſ for the raſh- 
_ eſt of mankind, if I ſhouid preſume to explain 
an obſcure article of faith; but I will never be 
oblig'd to regard that as an article of faith, which 
has a relation only to political government, 
I have read ſomewhere, that he who pre- 
tends to publiſh falſe miracles deſerves to be 
excommunicated, and J profeſs it would be a 
great miracle to find out an infallible man, who 
has committed many faults. Solomon, who ac- 
quir'd his great wiſdom by contemplating that 
deity which was reveal'd to him in a dream, 
wrote very pious things, worthy to be record- 
ed, as they are, in the holy ſcriptures, for the in- 
ſtruction of two ſelect people, thoſe under the 
law, and thoſe under grace; yet how unhappily 
did this manfall, inſomuch that he turn'd :dolater! 
Therefore tis not a neceſſary conſequence, that 
becauſe a man is maſter of one ſcience, he un- 
derſtands all, much leſs that he is infallible in 
his actions; for a general cannot be form'd out 
ol a particular. The Council has decided, that 
the ſacrifice is always pure and ſpotleſs, tho' the 
prieſt who offers it be unclean and polluted, be- 
cauſe God. purifies him in the very act of admi- 
niſtring, tho of himſelf he remains in his former 
faults, and even in greater, foraſmuch as he ap- 
proacheth the altar unworthily. I believe like- 
wile that the Pope has a clear and determinate 
knowledge as to the doubts in matters of faith, 
but that in other parts of knowledge he is ſub- 
_ kto error and miſtakes as well as others. 
2 W 8 PART 


PART IE 
The aþplicat ion of the general pro- 
poſitions in the firſt part, to the 


Quarrels berwixt the court of 
| Rome and the republic of Venice. 


the 7 fore oing 8 I 
have ſufficiently ſhown how far ſo- 
vereign princes ought to carry their 

=== reſpect to the Pope, and their ſub- 
miſſion to his authority, without inſiſting on 
_ the unjuſt pretenſio ions of the court of Rome, for 
ſetting up the Pope in place of the old Roman 
emperors, who a um'd a ſovereignty over both 
princes and prieſts, and for engaging chriſtians 
in the obſervation of ancient rites and cuſtoms, 

as is uſed at that of the adoration of the Pope, 
whoſe mouth they will have to be the infallible 


oracle of all the laws and ſtatutes upon earth, 
— thing 
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a thing which they can prevail with none to be. 


lieve, but the weak and the ſtupid, or ſuch 
ſtudents as date not ſay their ſouls are their 
own. After having eſtabliſh'd the boundaries 
to which the one ought to carry his authority, 
and the other his obedience, it may be neceſſary 
to make a brief application of all thoſe general 
maxims to the particular points in diſpute be- 
tween the court of Rome and the moſt ſerene 
republic. Thoſe general maxims, thus proved 
and demonſtrated, ſhall ſerve as the air pro- 
poſition of the argument, and the preſent con- 
troverſy as the minor. I ſhall leave the judi- 
cious reader to make his own inference, and 
to be the judge whether I have made good my 


promiſe in the introduction to this diſcourſe, 


to ſhew that, conſidering the good conduct of 
the republic in the preſent caſe of Paul Vthss 


pretended interdict, all the citizens of Venice 
ought to be very eaſy, and may enjoy a good 
conſcience. For order ſake, and for the eaſe 


of the memory, I ſhall in the firſt place give a 


ſhort recapitulation of the contents of the for- 


mer part of this treatiſe. | 


? 


I own'd without reſerve, that the Church; 


the Pope, and other prelates inveſted with the 
pontifical dignity, have a right to'excommunt- 


cate; but at the ſame time I demonſtrated, that 


in order to excommunicate any one with ju- 
ſtice, tis neceſſary that the action for which it 1s 
inflicted, be a mortal fin, otherwiſe the whole 
ſtructure of excommunication falls to the 


. ground; 


F-th 
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ground. That when a free ſovereign, or other 
perſon of illuſtrious rank, is to be excommu- 
nicated, the ſentence ought to be pronounc'd 
by a prelate who has no dependance upon any 
other, or who is at leaſt upon a level with the 
prince accus d, upon the foot of his own, and 
not a deriv'd or precarious authority. I like- 
wiſe prov'd, that an appeal may be made a- 
gainſt excommunication, becauſe the ſame be- 
ing only a ſentence founded upon the opinion 
of man, he is liable to be deceiv'd by falſe ap- 
pearances ; conſequently, that every one has a 
natural'right to have recourſe to this way of 
appeal as often as he finds himſelf injur d by 
ſuch a ſentence. I have alſo demonſtrated , 
| that ſovereign princes cannot be excommuni- 
| cated with juſtice, but when they are found 
guilty of holding opinions different from the 
catholic Church, in the articles of faith, or in 
things repugnant to the true intereſts of the 
Church, or to the propagation of the faith. 
That in caſe the excommunication is fulmi- 
nated by the Pope himſelf, the ſovereign has a 
right to appeal from it to à general Council, 
who in this reſpect is ſuperior to the Pope. 
That tho' the grievances complain'd of by the 
court of Rome againſt a ſovereign be of ſuch a 
nature as manifeſtly to deſerve excommuni- 
cation, and to be of the ſame claſs with thoſe ' 
juſt now mention'd, viz. the hindring the pro- 
greſs of the faith, or corrupting the purity of 
it; yet to ſuch excommunication there ought 

LPART II. I r 
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in no wile to be added the clauſe of depri- 
vation of temporal dominions, if they are poſ- 
ſeſs d in their own right, and not by fief ; from 
whence it follows, that ſince this is not practi- 
cable with reſpect to a prince who is ſole and 
abſolute ſovereign, it would be much leſs to- 
lerable by an independent republic. That the 
infringement of eccleſiaſtical liberty deſerves 
cenſure ; but care muſt be taken to mea- 
ſure the crime by the true intereſts of the 
Church, and not by the intereſts of the cler- 
oy ; becauſe there is an eflential difference 


between the Church and the clergy, not on- - 


ly in the thing conſider'd in it ſelf, but alſo on 
a political conſideration. Thar there are many 
1mportant arguments to-prove, that the Church 
does not poſſeſs temporalities by divine right, 
and that the Pope has no greater privileges on 


this {core than other temporal free ſovereigns. 
That a free ſovereign has a legal right in him 
ſelf to raiſe the ordinary tenths upon the eſtates 


of the clergy, and to exact from their perſons 


and eſtates, for the ſervice of the public. That, 


' moreover, if any clergyman be guilty of ſe- 
cular crimes, that is to ſay, ſuch as have no re- 


lation either to the adminiſtring of the facra- 
ments, or to the doctrine of faith, the ſaid of- 


fence ſhall be cognizable by the lay-tribunal of 

the temporal prince. And laſtly, I ſhewd 

that the Pope's judgment, which the courtiers 

of Rome cry up ſo much for infallible, is on 

ſo, when he declares the articles of faith, and 

adminiſters the ſacraments ; but that it gs 
| | | Ss 
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not extend to poſitive laws, in regard to which 
his judgment is as liable to the danger of er- 
ror as other mens, and by conſequence ſubject 
to correction and retractation, therefore not in- 


fallible, but diſputable and reviſable. 


This is the ſubſtance of all that I have hi- 
therto proved, without making mention of 
the moſt ſerene republic. Therefore tis but 
natural for us now to take a view of the grie- 
vances which the court of Rome complains of 
againſt her, and ſee whether or no they are 
juſt, and whether the remedies made ule of by 


the republic are not honourable and neceffary ; 


and ſuppoſing they are ſo, whether every one 


that lives in the city of Venice may not be eaſy, 


conſidering the conduct of the republic, in 


the caſe of the inter dict. 


Were we indeed to bring again upon the 
ſtage thoſe diſputes which have a relation to the 
preſent grievances, and have been already de- 
cided, we ſhould never have done, and the 
controverſy would hold to eternity. There- 
tore inſiſting on what we have before deter- 


min' d, it will be eaſy to ſhew that the repub- 


lic, far from arrogating what does not belong 
to her, has paſs'd over a multitude of things 


which ſhe had a right to expect, by virtue of 


her free, abſolute, and independent ſovereign- 
ty; and which are already eſtabliſh'd by law. 


For proof of this; it is eſtabliſh'd that every 
free ſovereign has a right of himſelf to raiſe the 
| Ordinary tenths upon the eſtates of the clergy; 


1 — but 
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but the moſt ſerene republic does not make ule 
of her right, and while other princes are com- 
monly torward to plead their independency, by 
laying hold even on the moſt minute occaſions 
to extend their rights and power, the republic 
modeſtly ſtands off at a diſtance, to ſhew her 
filial obedience to the holy See, and only de- 
fires an indulto for raiſing the tenths once in 
every five or ſeven years. If this be got an 
evidence of her extraordinary moderation, no- 
thing is; yet the court of Rome makes a hea- 
vy outcry, and complains of the following 
grievances, Re 


I. That the republic hinders the giving of 
lands to Regular Monks and pious places. 
II. That they permit the preſcription of 
the eſtates of eccleſiaſtics in favour of thoſe who 
only rent them, and thereby improve ſuch 
rents .to.4 title of property. ou 
III. That the ſecular tribunal concerns itſelf 
in the trial of all eccleſiaſtic criminals, and 
meddles with all the civil intereſts of perſons 
„„ 5: . 
IV. That biſhops are hinder'd not only from 
proſecuting the laity as malefactors, for crimes 
cognizable by the mixed courts, but even from 
puniſhing the clergy when convicted of ſcanda - 
JJ... a 
V. That biſhops are hinder'd from viſiting 
frieries, haſpitals, holy places, mounts of piety, 
and the like. 3 
8 VI. That 


- 
Re Deo —— 
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VI. That the college meddles with the 
trial of cauſes in matters beneficiary ; and 
when any one has applied to the court of Rome, 
they oblige him to a renunciation ab impetra- 
tis, i. e. of the decrees there obtained. _ 
VII. That they are for ſubjecting the clergy 
to the ordinary taxes, and other impeſts laid 
upon the laity. e 
VIII. That the regular Clergy are hinder'd 
from obeying the conſtitutions of their order 
and chapters, by being oblig'd to conter their 
prelatical dignities upon ſuch as are natural 
born ſubjects of the republic. 
IX. That when any diſpute happens among 
the friers themſelves, they are forc'd to put in 
an appearance in the temporal court, inſtead 
of the tribunal of the apoſtolical nuncio. 
EX. That thoſe who have a biſhoprick, or o- 
ther prelatical dignity, confer d upon them by 
the court of Rome, are oblig'd to beg and pray 
to the Council, for the poſſeſſion of temporali- 
ties, and that every biſhop is forced to be pre- 
cogniſed by a Venetian cardinal, before he can 
expect to obtain poſſeſſion of the vacant See. 
XI. That they meddle with what relates to 
penſions; and be they ever ſo much eſtabliſn d 
and approv'd, the ſecular court grants their 
protection to debtors that refuſe to pay them. 
XII. That the ordinaries of places are hin- 
de d from fulminating excommunication, in 
_ Cales preſcrib'd by the Canons. 
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XIII. That if any one having a call, takes 
upon him a religious habit, they either expel 
him upon the leaſt complaint of his parents, on 
pretence of his being ſeduced; or elſe Jet him 
ſtay in the monaſtery, and authorize the parents 
JJ AC aan 
XIV. That ſchiſmatics, heretics, notorious 
whoremongers and uſurers, are ſuffer'd to live 
quietly and peaceably at Venice, and the prelate 
is not permitted to excommunicate them, or 
to puniſh them in any other way. r. 
XV. And to ſay all in a word, the ecclefiaſti- 
cal authority is deptiv'd of all juriſdiction that 
legally belongs to it. TM e 


To theſe they add the violences, as they 
think fit to call them, practiſed upon thoſe that 
ſail in the gulph, by forcing ſuch as carry pro- 

viſions, inſtruments, animals, ſalt, and the like 
goods, that paſs thro' it into the rivers of Ro- 
magna, to pay great impoſts. GY 
Theſe are the groſs of all their complaints. 
Great cry, but little wool ; and more tare than 
£5 ; ſo that tis neceſſary to ſift it, in order to 
eparate the one from the other, for fear that, 
miſtaking the tare for the good corn, it might, 
inſtead of giving nouriſhment, ſend up vapours 
and intoxicate the brain, which are its peculiar 
qualities, OI WR > mr 95 
In the firſt place, let it be obſery'd that all 
diſputes of this nature are but of yeſterday, 
and were never ſo much as heard of in the age 
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of the apoſtles. Tis true that ſome hereſtes 
were broach'd at that time, which were fol- 
low'd with diſcuſſions and deciſions, both by 
ſome of the apoſtles in particular, namely, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and by all in general, 
when the whole apoſtolical college gave their 
opinion in council with others of the faithful. 


At that time, diſputes turned upon matters of 


the laſt importance, it being neceſſary there 
ſhould be hereſies to follow the truth, as the 
ſhadow always does the light, for the better 
diſtinguiſhing the true belief from its contra- 
ry. There muſt be herefies ; and it muſt needs be 
that offences come, ſays the ſcripture. But there 

is not the leaſt mention in thoſe ſacred wri- 

tings, of any diſputes concerning poſitive law ; 
and if there were any in later times, they made 
no great noiſe. St. Epiphanius having given ho- 
ly orders to ſome clergymen in the diocele of 
St. Chryſoſtom, archbiſhop of Conſtantmople, 
whoſe See was afterwards erected into a patri- 
archate, it rais'd a diſpute among them, which 
atlength came to no more than this : The arch- 
biſhop ſays to Eriphanius, O holy man! ſince thou 
haſt done this, ] believe thou wilt never get back 
alive to thy hiſhofrick ; and Epiphanius reply'd, O 
juſt man! I don't believs thou wilt die in thine, 


* propheſies of both were verify'd ; for 


Epiphanius dy'd in his voyage to Jeruſalem, 
and St. Chryſoſtom dy'd in exile. Things would 
not certainly be ſo eaſily accommodated in 
_ theſe our days. If the juriſdiction of a prelate 

ET + £7) ſhould 
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. ſhould be invaded, he would fulminate a ter- 


rible excommunication againſt his brother, and 
not lay down his arms, till he had receivd 


compleat ſatisfaction. One might be inclin'd 
to think that only clergymen would be con- 


cern d in this, Kind of quarrels; but it will 
appear, upon due reflection, that a multitude 


of caſes may poſſibly happen, which princes 


cannot avoid being concern'd in; as for in- 


ſtance, when the perſon excommunicated 1s the 
ſubject of another ſovereign, and if ſuch per- 


ſon, in obedience to the excommunication, ab- 
ſtains from his paſtoral functions, then his dioce- 


fans will be without a paſtor, Mean time the | 


prelates of our days cannot reproach thoſe of 


antiquity with a want of zeal for the glory of 
God, becauſe they were all holy men, and 
the greateſt part of em have been. crown'd 
with martyrdom ; but our modern prelates are 
not animated ſo much by a zeal for God's glo- 
ry, as for the obſervation of poſitive laws. 
Whoever reads St. Paul, will ſee that he took 
the liberty to determin articles of faith, as when 
he enjoin'd the Galatians to abſtain from cir- 


cumciſion, adding this reproof to his exhor- 


tation; © fooliſh Galatians, who hath bewitch- 
ed you that you ſhould nit obey the truth? be- 
cauſe circumciſion was introduc'd among the 
faithful. He alſo preſcrib'd many other things to 
the churches of Greece, and the provinces of 
the Levant. Mean while he was far from having 
the primacy, or ſuperiority of St. Peter, and 


Was 
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was not made an apoſtle by Feſus Chriſt, whom 


he had never ſeen in his incarnation, but was 
only call'd to be an apoſile, as himſelf owns. Ne- 


yertheleſs, all his deciſions were aſſented to by 


the other apoſtles, who had nothing of this 
ſpirit of envy among them about juriſdiction, 
wherefore St. Peter wrote to them after this 


manner. Be diligent that ye may be found without 
eat, and blamele{s,cwen as our beloved brother Paul 


allo, according to the Wiſdon given unto him, 


hath corttten unto jou; as alſo in all his epiſtles, 


ſpeaking in them of theſe things, in which, are 


{ome things hard to be underſiood, which they 


that are unlearred and unſtable, reſt, as they do 
alſo the other ſcriptures, unto their own deſiruc- 
tion. This was the manner in which St. Peter 
approv'd of St. Paul's deciſions, without being 
angry with him for offering to determin any 
points of faith, And the ſole aim of thoſe 
times was the eſtabliſhing of ſound doctrine, 
and neceſſary ceremonies ; but as for poſitive 


law, it was either unknown to them, or not at 


all minded, the natural tendency of it being 


rather to procure ſplendor to the dignities and 


perſons of the clergy, than to contribute to the 


ſalvation of believers. Thoſe who have read 


St. Pauls writings with the leaſt attention, 


cannot but obſerve that he did not care for 


the large perplexing volumes of the law. All his 
_ Inſtructions perſuaded to mutual love and good 
manners, and when he ſpoke of the law, it was 
in theſe terms: I had not known fin but by the 
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law ; for I had not known luſt, except the lam 
had ſaid, Thou ſhalt not covet : But ſin taling 
_ occaſion by the commandment, wrought in me 
all manner of concupiſcence ; for without the law 
fin was dead, for I was alive without the law 
once, but when the commandment came, fin r. 
vi ved, and I died 1 do not pretend to infer 
from thence that there ſhould be no ſuch thing 
as poſitive law, but. only that the fewer there 
are in number, the more uſeful they will be, 
and the better obſerv W. ** 


We don't find that the apoſtles made any 


other decrees beſides thoſe containing the pre- 
cepts of faith, tho*' methinks it might have 


been thought neceſſary to eſtabliſh by decrees 


the authority of prelates, the limits of obe- 
dience, juriſdiction, and the like things, which 


were the more needful then, when this ſpiri- 
tual dominion was firſt introduc'd. Yet no- 


thing of all this was done, becauſe they were 
lates would incline their flocks to a voluntary 
_ obedience. Beſides, the multiplicity of laws may 
be compared to nets ; for the more laws there 
are, the more muſt be the tranſgreſſions, and 
the multiplication of laws is only multiplying 
the occaſions of diſobedience. This was 4 
truth known even to the ancient heathens. 


The Locrians permitted none among them to 


propoſe a new law without this formality, vis. 
that he who propos'd it, ſhould appear in coun- 
cil with a rope about his neck , and if his 
5 mo- 


rſuaded that the good example of the pre- 
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motion was received, they took the rope 
off; but if it was rejected, he was ſtran- 
gled with it on the ſpot, as a favourer of inno- 
vations. The inhabitants of the Baleares 
Iſlands had only ſeven laws, under which they 
lived happily above five hundred years, and 
one of thoſe laws was againſt making any new 
one. The Council of Trent made many regu- 
lations for putting the old laws in force, but 


did not aboliſh that for prohibiting the marri- 


age of prieſts, tho it was propos d. Now 1 
ſay, this ancient prohibition tends to the laving 
of the ſoul, or it does not. If it does, why 
ſhould it be aboliſh'd ? if it does not, why 
was it ever eſtabliſn'd? I know the anſwer 
will be, that the conſideration of human frail- 
ty was the motive of the propoſal's being de- 
bated. But then I infer, that this is a plain 
confeſhon that the ſaid prohibition did more 
harm than good. And as in this, ſo in other 
the like 9 4 tis a conſtant obſervation that 
the great number of laws occaſions a great 
number of errors, which is acting contrary to 
that chriſtian charity which the clergy ought, 
by their example, to promote in the hearts of 
the laity; for tis not he that has been jealous 
and watchful of the juriſdiction, and reſpect 
due to him, that will be reckon'd a good cler- 
gyman at the day of judgment, but he that 
has gain'd fouls to heaven. Pope St. Gregory has 
left us a terrible, but very true ſaying, Merce- 
narius eſt quli locum quidem paſtoris tenet, ſed lu- 

cra 
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ou animarum non quærit, terrents commodis 
inpiat, honore prelationis gaudet, temporalibus 
Iucris, paſcitur, impenſa ſibi ab hominibus rewe- 
rentia letatur, i. e. Mercenary is that wretch of 
a paſtor, who does not ſeek the gain of ſouls, 
but gapes aſter the conveniences of this life, ſeeds 
on Woyldly lucre, and prides hinjelj in the honowr 
f prelacy, and in the reverence paid him by bj 
ellow-creatures. And St. Jon Chryſoſtom , 
ny. of paſtors, adds, Cuod abjectum erat 
non reducebant, neque quod peri rat querebant, 
neque confractum alligabant ; quoniam ſe, non gre- 
gein paſcebant, i. e. They did not bring back that 
which was caſt away, nor ſeek that which was 
loſt; nor did they bind that which was broken, be- 
cauſe they fed not the flock, but themſelves. And 
St. Paul ſpeaking of all, ſays, For all ſecꝶ their 
own,, not the ihings that are Jeſus Chriſi's; 
and to;ſhew the abhorrence one ought to have 
for innovations, he ſays to the Galatians, But 
though wwe, or an angel from heaven, preach am 
ol her goſpel unto. you than that which we have 
preach'd. unto jou, let him be accursd. Which 
ſignilies that neither himſelf, nor even an angel, 
had authority to alter the written word of 
e POE Ss 220 et 
Is reported of St. Thomas of Cantervin), 
_ who was perſecuted by Henry Il. King of Eu- 
gland, that one day, while he was officiating 
min the Church, a gang of aſſiaſſins came with a 
great rout towards | the Church, in order to 
murder him. The officers of the Church ran 
55 1 immediately 
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immediately of their own accord to keep 


them out, and ſhut the gates very faſt ; 9 
- but the holy prelate order'd them to be |: 


| open d, ſaying, Eccleſia Dei non eſt cuſtodien- 
da more caſtrorum ; and he offer'd himſelf to 
the aſſiaſſins, chuſing rather to fall by their 
cruel hands, than to defend himſelf according 
to the cuſtom of perſons now-a-days. O hap- 
py and venerable antiquity, when the tongue, 
the hands, words, and actions, all join'd to- 
gether in one accord! I no longer wonder that 1 
St. Paul wrote with ſo much boldneſs to the 1 
Philippians, Thoſe things which ye have both ml 


larned and received, and heard and ſeen in me, = 
do; and the God of Peace ſhall be with you. | 
For at that time the prelate's innocency was l 


their natural protection, ſo that they needed 
no laws for their guard. VVV 

There's not a frier of any order, but hopes 
to obtain ſalvation by a regular life; and in- 
deed the more exact they are in this particular, 
the more aſſurance have they of being ſaved. 
But how many are, tis to be fear'd, damn'd 
within a monaſtery, who might probably have 
been ſav d without one ? You ſee by this, I 
don't ſpare my own cloth. A monk engages 
himſelf voluntarily to an infinite number of 
duties, which if he performs, he merits, and 
is fav'd ; but if not, he ſins, and is damn'd, 
while he may thank himſelf for it, by volun- 
tarily charging himſelf with ſuch a multitude 
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of obligations. In like manner, the laity may 
fay that many laymen die guilty of the breach 
of poſitive laws, who had not been criminal 
if ſuch laws had not been eſtabliſh'd ; for as 
St. Paul ſays, without the law, fin was dead; 
ſo that it this had been the caſe, they had not 
died diſobedient. St. Ambroſe ſpeaks ſtill more 
clearly, Sunt in nobis qui habent timorem Dei, 
ſed non ſecundum ſcientiam, ſtatuentes duricr 
præcepta, quæ non paſſit humana conditio ſuſt. 
nere. Timor Domini in eis eſt, quia videntur ſibi 
conſulere diſcipline opus virtutis exigere, | d in. 
ſcitia in eis eſt, quia non compatiuntur nature, nos 
exiſtimant poſſibilitatem, i. e. There are thoſe 
among us who have the fear of God in their 
hearts, but not according to knowledge, impoſing 
harder 7 2 than the condition of man can 
bear: The fear of the Lord indeed is in them, 
becauſe they think that while diſcipline is ther 
| ſtudy, they are only requiring a virtuous act, but 
then they are groſly ignorant, becauſe they don't 
conſider the ſrailty of human nature, nor the poſſi- 
_ bility of the thing injoin d. For my own part, 

I muſt ſay with David, Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth, and keep the door of my lips ; 

for Jam cautious of ſaying too much, for fear of 
giving offence; but the teſtimony which is due 
to the truth, obliges me not to be altogether 


filent. Whoever reads the ancient and mo- 


dern canons, will find that next to herely, 


they treat nothing with more abhorrence than 


fimony ; and there's a great deal of reaſon for 


* It 
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it, becauſe, as Adam's diſobedience is ſet down 


as the firſt ſin under the old law, ſo the wick- 


edneſs of Simon the ſorcerer, who would have 
purchas d the gifts of the holy ſpirit with mo- 


ney, is reckon'd one of the firſt rate crimes un- 


der the new teſtament diſpenſation ; and from 
his name this crime was call'd ſimony. 

Now is there any poſſibility of concealing 
from the whole world that horrid crime of ſi- 
mony, ſo much forbid by the ſacred canons, and 


by all the Councils, eſpecially that of Trent, 
when every body knows the valuation of every 


benefice, prelacy and biſhoprick ? the good fa- 


thers of that Council foreſaw that the wit of 


men would not be at a loſs to invent ſome ſpe- 


cious titles or other to juſtify the railing of 
ſums for the compoſing and ſigning of bulls ; 
and therefore, to prevent all manner of juggle, 


they decreed that no more than the eighth part 
of a gold denier {ſhould be given or receiv'd for 


a bull or ſeal,and for the ſoliciting and diſpatch 


of briefs. After this, how can we reconcile 


the law with its execution, or the command 


with the obedience it requires? I am not wil- 


ling to make uſe of that trite proverb, which 
s in every one's mouth, That there is no greater 
evil than evil itſelf, nor will I ſay that fimony is 
criminal every where but in the court of 
Rome; for ſuch an imprudent aſſertion as this 
would diſcover the groſleſt ignorance of the 
mind of God, who makes no diſtinction be- 
twixt perſons, and in whoſe balance the, Pie 
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240 The Rights of Soveregns. 
beian weighs as much as the nobleman, the 
ſubject as the ſovereign, the layman as the pre- 


late, and the prelate as the ſovereign pontiff; 


and if there be any difference at all, 'tis this, 
that God will weigh him moſt ſtrictly in tbe 
balance, who has the more obligations to diſ- 


charge, the higher he is advanc'd in dignity. 


Perhaps ſome will ſay, that theſe reflections 


are foreign to the matter in hand, and that I 


only ſhew my ſpite againſt the court of Rome, 
by ſaying every il]-natur'd thing that I can in- 
vent to their prejudice ; but I take God to wit- 
neſs I act upon a quite different principle; and 
it will appear by and by, that theſe reflections 
were not malicious, but abſolutely neceſſary. 

The court of Rome are daily reproaching ſove- 
reigns, and the moſt ſerene republic more 
than any one beſides, with non-obſervance of 

the canons, which they argue is not only a fin; 


but a moſt hateful obſtinacy, deſerving both 


cenſure and excommunication. But I cannot 


help ſaying, that I wonder how they dare to 


plead the indiſpenſable obligation of ſubmit- 


ting to thoſe canons, while they themſelves 


either break them, or elſe with maniteſt con- 
tempt evade them. Evil is always the ſame, 
and the Pope has not a better road to ſalvation, 
with reſpect to his own actions, than every 
other chriſtian. Thy righteouſneſs endureth fir 


ever, and thy law is truth, ſays the Pſalmiſt. 


It therefore ſimony, nay, 1 may ſay any ſpe- 
„ crime 
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crime in a poor prelate, why ſhould it not be 
the ſame crime in the chief of all prelates? To 
maintain the contrary , is to do like ſome 
phyſicians, who, upon the moſt trifling ail- 
ment, preſcribe ſuch potions as they never care 
to take themſelves. Solomon ſays, Horrivly 
and ſpeedily ſball he come upon you, for a ſharp 
iudginent ſhall be to them that be in high places, I 
have not made theſe reflections on ſimony, 

with a view to accule the court of Rome, but 
only to diminiſh the authority of the canons 
in point of poſitive laws, to which canons obe- 
dience is challeng'd from thoſe who had no 
hand in making them, while 'tis pretended 
thole who had are exempted from that obe- 
dience. Bede obſerves that Chriſt drove thoſe 
that ſold doves out of the temple, to give us 
to underſtand that ſuch as are partakers of the 
holy ſpirit, of which a dove is the emblem, 
ought not to be either buyers or ſellers, accord- 

ing to that clauſe, gum iti de altari accipi- 

wt & moriuntur, & accipiendo moriuntur. Which 


made St. Jerom fay, Ve vobis miſeris ad quot 
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Pbariſcorum vitia tranſierunt, i. e. Wo to 90 3 
wretches, who have fallen into the vices of the | 
Phariſees . . | 


Since therefore, according to the Rombh 
courtiers, the canons may be fo explain'd as to 
take off the obligation of obſerving, or obey- 
ing them, a prince ought not to be excommu- 
nicated for diſobey ing the canons, when he 
tinds them prejudicial! to his ſtate. The ca- 
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nons are the handy-work of the clergy, who 
form them as much as poſſible to their own ad- 
vantage. Now for legiſlators to make a law 
for their own conveniency, and to expect obe- 
dience to it, not from their own ſubject, 
but from free princes, would be the height of 
inſolence on one ſide, and blind obedience, or 
rather ſtark blindneſs on the other. I know it 
will be objected, that when a Council is held, 
all the princes who receive ſuch Council, do 
thereby approve all its decrees. I grant, they 
do indeed approve them, but 'tis with a pro- 
Vviſo that they do not turn to their prejudice, 
for 'tis not to be ſuppos d that any one would 
willingly injure himſelf for another's benefit; 
but on the other hand, if a prince refuſe to re- 
ceive ſuch Council, he is preſently accus d of 
obſtinacy, diſobedience, and contempt of the 
VVVTVTVTVTVCCTTTV 
But here I would be glad to know one 
thing. Why are more indulto's and privile- 
ges granted to one prince than to another, by 
which means the one's diſobedience is branded 
as ſinful, and the other's not 2 Does not this 
making fiſh of one, and fleſh of another, ſꝑ- 
nity, that fin, which draws everlaſting damna- 
tion along with it, depends meerly on the good 
will and pleaſure of the court of Rome? But 
will any one make us believe that God falls in 
with the paſhons of ſome, to ſave or damn 
others, ſince we are all alike redeem'd with 
the intinite price of Chriſt's precious one | 
oe] 9 


, e 
Before the Popes of Rome had any tempo- 
ral dominion, they expected no more of chri- 
ſtians than a plain honeſt faith, with the uſe 
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The Greek Church never grants Diſpenſa- 


tions. If any one defires his prelate to diſ- 
charge him of a burden which he has not 


ſtrength enough to bear, the prelate ſays to 


him: © If your weaknefs is real and ſincere, 


© the righteous God will pardon you, tho' you 
“ do not fullfil the law; to what purpoſe 


« then ſhould I grant you a diſpenſation, ſince, 


in that caſe, ſome would be bound by the 


e law, and others left free? But if you are 
“under ſuch a predicament as the legiſlator 
* would undoubtedly have excepted, if he 
© had foreſeen it; you may act with a ſafe 
© conſcience, for God does not require impoſ- 
« ſibility of you: On the contrary, if your 
« caſe be ſuch, that if it had been foreſeen, it 
would not have been excepted, and you de- 

bre the favour, or privilege of ſuch excep- 
“ tion, this would be to deſire God to be par- 


« tial, who is one and the ſame to all man- 


© kind.” Such then is the behaviour of the 


Greek paſtors, and whether it be owing to this, 
or to their poverty, or to their abhotrence of 
whatever ſavours of temporal dominion , tis 


certain they have no innoyators among them, 
and they continue unanimous and unchange- 


and veneration of the ſacraments ; but when, 
by the generous liberality of ſovereigns, they 
| became 
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became princes as well as they, inſtead of 
bounding their power, they augmented it as 
much as poſſible, and not content with deſpo- 
tic ſway, either in their temporal or ſpiritual 
government, they were fond of extending 
their ſecular authority into the dominions of 
other ſovereigns, and ſet up to be oracles of 
faith for the whole chriſtian world. 

When a prince, for any reaſon of ſtate, or 


government, declares war againſt any other 


that is his equal, he would be accountable {or 
his conduct only to his own conſcience, and to 
God, who ſearcheth the heart, and trieth the 
eins, and will render to every man according 10 


' bis works, and is not to be reprov'd for it by 


the Pope, who, as he is the common father of 
tie Church, ſeems to have no other authority 
in that quality, than to defend the juſt, protect 
the weak, and oppoſe the raſh and litigious 
aggreſſor. Yet the Pope is not bound by 
thele ties, and we don't find that he ever ex- 
communicates a prince for attacking another 

_ unjuſtly ; whereas, if a prince happens to lay 
claim to any of the territories of the ſovereign 
pontiff, which are not yet lawfully devolvd to 
Fs holineſs, or which he poſleſſes by ancient 
uſurpation ; and if the prince ſeeks to do him- 
ſelf juſtice by force, the Pope immediately pro- 
ceeds to excommunication, tho' all the prince 
fault is his endeavouring to procure that juſtice 
by force of arms, which he could not obtain by 
good words. But if, on the other hand, 4 
. prince 
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prince happens to attack another whoſe domi- 
nions are either totally, or but in part fiefs of 
the holy See, the Pope immediately takes the 
field with letters monitory, and the thunder 
of excommunication, eſpecially if the aggreſſor 
is weak, or has his hands ſo full of another 
war at the ſame time, that he is not able to 
revenge the injury, and to cancel the ſentence 
with the point of his ſword ; in which unhap- 
py caſe indeed he muſt be content with the 
bare declaration of war. Now I deſire to 
know the cauſe of this different conduct, and of 
this confounding the ſpiritual and temporal wea- 
pons together. Why ſhould excommunication 
be iſſu d to hinder injuſtice, when dominions 
are invaded, which do not own the Pope's ſo- 
vereignty in temporalibus? When a medicine is 
known to be good and wholeſome, it ought in 
charity to be diſtributed to all that ſuffer for 
want of it; ſince to give it to one, and to de- 
ny it to another, would imply that thoſe who 
have it to beſtow, are mighty deſirous to pro- 
long the life of the one, and that the preter- 
vation of the otuer is the leaſt of their thoughts, 
It muſt therefore be confeſꝰd, that this variety 
of conduct is the fruit of the Pope's temporal 
ſovereignty, and that if he was ſtil} in that pri- 
mit ive ſtate, which was inſtituted by Chrift, 
and kept up to by the apoſt.es and their ſucce- 
ſors, for feveral centuries, he would not trou- 
ble himſelf to guard his remporal dominions 
with ſpiritual weapons, as not thinking he 
I — 27 ought 
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_ ought to defend them after the manner of 
e EE N | 
I] would know whether the advocates of 
the court of Rome aſſent to the truth of that 
maxim, which is in the mouth of all politi- 
cians; vis. That when a prince attacks ano- 
ther, after declaration of open war, the prince 
who is attack d, may, by right of neceſſary de- 
fence, not only oppoſe his attempts, and hin- 
der him, ſword in hand, from breaking in up- 
on his dominions ; but alſo, if it happens that 
in the diſpute he ſhould make himſelf maſter 
of a part of his enemy's territories, he has a 
right to keep the ſaid acquiſition as the lawful | 
prize of a juſt war. This is the maxim of all 
_ politicians ; and if the gentlemen of the 
court of Rome will aflent to it, I ask, if 
any feudatory duke of the holy See ſhould fall 
upon a free prince, and thereby give him oc- 
caſion to fight and overcome him, and to ſeize 
ſome fiefs of the Church, whether the conque- 
ring prince would be oblig'd, or no, to reſtore 
them ? Mean time, I am fully convinc'd, that 
if the reſtitution be not ſpeedy, the thunder of 
excommunication would ſoon rattle over the 
head of ſuch prince, how contrary ſoever ſuch a 
proceeding would be to the maxims of chriſti- | 
anity. This was the very caſe of the moſt ſe- 
rene republic; which falling into a rupture 
with the duke of Ferrara in 1480, in the time 
of Pope Sixtus IV. the Pope himſelf improv'd 
the quarrel ; they fell to blows, and the Vene. 
Oe De no Os tian. 
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tian went and took Ferrara, which the repub- 


lic would have kept as the lawful prize of a 
courſe to an interdict, and the republic thought 
it moſt adviſeable to reſtore their conqueſt. 


I ſay therefore, that theſe canons, and thefe 
politive laws, are a fort of militia which the 
Pope keeps up for his own ends, without any 


charge to himſelf, and which he makes uſe of 


when it is for his intereſt, but disbands when 

they are not for his purpoſe. St. Anthony, Arch- 

biſhop of Florence, in his account of the loſſes 
ſuſtaind by the major excommunication, ſays, 


that a perſon excommunicated cannot be pro- 
moted to any eccleſiaſtical dignity, or office, 


on pain of having it declar'd null and void, 
and that neither can he be marry'd without fin. 


Ibis is a rule laid down by him as the conſtant 


effect of excommunication. All hereſies 


whatſoever, and their favourers, are plac'd at 
the head of the perſons excommunicated by the 
bull in cæna domini, On the other hand, St. An- 


thony refers to an extravagante (which is a 


Pope's decree tack d to canon law) whereby a 


| perſon is excommunicated for pretending to be 
_ lawfully elected a Pope, when he has not two 

_ thirds of the voices of the cardinals at the con- 
clave; and he adds, that this is the only fault 
that can be charg'd upon a Pope elect; for if 


he had the majority of ſuffrages, the election 


would be valid, tho' he' were a heretic, pro- 


vided he be diſpos'd to feform; and indeed it 


4 Was 


juſt war; but immediately the Pope had re- 
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was by virtue of this liberty, that /Xcas Sl. « 
vius, tho an heretic, was elected Pope by the 
name of Pita Il. but as ſoon as he was got in- 
to St. Peter's chair, he recanted, and retracted 
every tittle of the heretical propoſitions which 
he had written, and which are ſtill to be ſeen 
in the catalogue of prohibited books. Now 
ſay J, if every heretic. is excommunicated by 
the bull 171 (AHA dom, and if every excom- 
municated perſon is diſabled from being inveſt. 
ed With any eccle{iaſtical dignity, how, "accord- 
ing to the ſtriet ſenſe of the canons; can a per- 
ſon be deen d as a Pope lawiully choſen, who 
i> diſqualiſy d from being promoted to the dig 
nity of a prelate, or even truſted with the 
cure of à village? Be the anſwer what they 
pleaſe to make, for my own part, I cannot com- 
pare excommunications, that are fulminated 
on account of poſitive law, to any thing better 
than Gunpowder, which makes 6 voile indeed, 
but does no execution. 

Having now diicours'd on theſe general to· 
pies, we proceed to a particular examination of 
the complaints of the court of Rome againſt 
the moſt ſerene republic. 
After the court of Rome had drawn. up a 
long liſt of grievances, they reduc'd all thoſe | 
contumacies {as they were pleas'd to call 
them) to this ſingle; one, viz. The keeping 
the eccleſiaſtical authority in flavery in all the 
chief points of its juriſdiction, and cramping 
it in its rights and Fase u. 15 the whole 

ontroverly 
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controverſy turned upon this ſingle point, and 
were to be determin'd in a few words, one 
need only give the ſubſtance of what was de- 
liver'd in the former part of this work, by al- 
ledging in ſhort, that all the ſuperiority which 
can be lawfully challeng'd by the Pope in thoſe 
territories, which are not in his domain, a- 
mounts only to his being the oracle of 
faith, in the uſe of the ſacraments, in the pu- 
rity of doctrine, in the propagation of chri- 
ſtianity, and the like. In all theſe things, he 
| has a right to command all that have receivd 
the ſeal of baptiſm, and every chriſtian is ob- 
| ligd to obey him, and to {ſubmit his own ſen- 
timents to thoſe of the Pope; and if any re- 
tule ſuch ſubjection, they deſerve to be rebuk d, 
and ſpiritually chaſt iz d, even with the thunder 
of excommunication. But if the grievances 
run in another channel, and do not concern the 
Church, but the clergy, tis no wonder that a 
free prince, Who owns no ſuperior but God, 
thould have the courage to prevent a ſtate from 
being {et upygvithin his own dominions, and 
to hinder his ſubjects from being cited, by fa- 
vour of a metaphyſical diſtinction, to a foreign 
tribunal, which, if it ſhould once come to be 
eſtabliſh'd, might pretend at length that the 
prince himſelf was ſubject to it. Tis certain, 
that if a prince ſhould pretend to be offended, 
becauſe he is not obey'd by thoſe who are not 
his ſubjects, neither by birth, hire, nor reſi- 
dence, his conduct would be thought very 


-Þ—harſh-- 
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| harſh and diſagreeable. But the court of Rome 


would have it given up as an indiſputable 


point, that the Pope has of himſelf a lawful 


authority to command every body in what 


place, or on what account ſoever, eſpecially 
where the Church, or even any eccleſiaſtical 


_ perſon, is in the leaſt concern d. And when 


this principle is eſtabliſh'd, they would have 
other queſtions diſcuſs'd in their turn: As for 
inſtance, Whether tis lawful, or not, to hin- 


der the eſtates of the laity from paſſing under 


the dominion of the clergy, and ſo proceed 


with ſuch grievances to the end of the chap- 


ter. If this were the caſe, their diſpute would 


ſoon be at an end, for admitting this article of 
law, all the reſt would be only matters of fact, 
eaſy to be prov'd ; and he muſt be a fool and 


a madman that ſhould firſt own a power in the 


Pope to command all the ſtates of chriſtendom, 


and then ſay it is no crime not to obſerve his 
canons, and receive his interpretations. But 
the diſpute muſt be manag'd after another 
manner; and in the firſt place, let the gentle- 
men of the court of Rome confider who made 
the Pope, and undoubtedly they will own it 
was Jeſus Chriſt; then let us inquire what au- 
 thority he gave him, and we ſhall find by the 
language and practice of the apoſtles, and the 


pontiffs of the primitive Church,after what man- 


ner they interpreted that authority, and what 


bounds they gave to it. If in the goſpel, or the 
conduct of St. Peter, and his many pious ſucceſ- 


ſors, 
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ſors, there is the leaſt footſtep of an authority 
_ exercis'd after the manner of lay-princes, if 
there be any promiſe of temporal domain, ſuch 
as the Pope now poſſeſſes, or any kind of ſuper- 
intendency over the dominions of another, then 
they would have reaſon for managing the diſ- 
pute as they do, and I will own with that in- 
genuity 1 always profeſs d, that the Pope has 
more property due to him, under the denomi- 
nation of lay- ſovereignty, than he has ever 
ulurp'd of what belong'd to others. But tis 
certain, as I have ſhewn in the former part, 
that there's no text nor cuſtom that gives the 
leaſt authority for ſuch pretenſion; and there 
fore, if they will nevertheleſs urge the belief of 
it, they muſt look out for ſuch perſons as will 
take all they ſay for goſpel. On the other hand, 
it has been evidently demonſtrated that a lay 
prince derives his free and abſolute authority 
from God, and this is a truth ſo notorious that 
_ Ciſt himſelf acknowledges it in the perſon of 
Pilate, repreſenting Cæſar. Thou couldeſt have 
no power at all againſt me, except it were gien 
thee from above ; and St. Peter afterwards re- 
commends it in theſe terms, Servants be ſubject 
to your maſters with all fear, not .only to the good 
and gentle, but alſo to the froward ; for ſo is 
be will of God, St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the 
Romans, ſays, Let every ſoul be ſubject unto the 
higher powers ; for there is no poter but of God : 
The powers that be, are ordained of God. Who- 
ſoever therefore refiſteth the power, reſiſteth the 
DET 7 
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orainance of G; and they that rooſt ſhall 


recerve to themſelves damnation. For rulers art 


not a terror to good works, but to the evil: Wilt 
thou then not be afraid of the power ? Do that 
Which is good, and thou ſhalt have praiſe of the 
fame, Fer he 55 the miniſter of God to thee for 


good : But if thou do that which is evil, be 


afruid ; jor he beareth nat the ſword in van : 
For he is the niniſier of God, a YEVenger tO ewe 


. cute wrath upon lim that doth evil. : Mere fore 
ye muſt needs be ſubject; not only for wrath, 
but alſo for conſcience ſake. For, for this cauſe 


pay you tribute alſo ; for they are God's miniſtcrs 


attending continually upon this very thing, Ren- 


der thereſcre to all their dues ; tribute to whom 
tribute is due, cuſtom to whom cuſtom. fear to 
whom fear, honour to whom honour. 9 88 

Since therefore the gentlemen of the court 
of Rome have heard how fully and diſtin&ly 


St. Paul has explain'd himſelf in favour of Iay- 


ſovereignty, without exempting any one what- 


ſoever from obedience or tribute; let them ſee 


to it, how they can pretend to exempt a great 


number ot a prince's ſubjects from obeying his 


commands, and paying him the tenths. The 
free authority of a prince in his own dominions 
£ N 


is 2 general rule, which, whoever oppoſe:, 
ought to prove his ſpecial privilege. Lis an 
unfair way of arguing to ſay that a lay-prince, 
who claims juriſdiction over the eſtates and 


perſons of the clergy, ought to produce an in- 
dulto for it from the Pope; for the argument 
I ) 


== 
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might juſtly be retorted upon thoſe who ule it, 


by ſaying, that ſince a prince is the protector of 
his own country, the Pope, who pretends to 


exercile his authority in another's country, 1s 


oblig'd to produce a plain text to prove that Je- 
fs granted it to him by his almighty power, or 
at leaſt that he muſt ſhew an authentic teſti- 


mony from the apoſtles and ancient fathers, 
otherwiſe the authority challenged by the Pope 
in the dominions of another may be more 
juſtly reckon:d uſurpation, than the laws eſta- 


bliſh'd by princes over the eſtates and perſons 


of the clergy. 


make to the general charge of keeping the ec- 
cleſiaſtic power in bondage; which, ſo long as 


it does not affect the intereſts or circumſtan- 
tials of the faith, is not, as we have already 
ſeen, either ſlavery, or injuſtice, but only the 


total hindrance of an uſurpation of power, and 
not the oppoſing an authority which is lawful. 
This anſwer is ſufficient to put all the complai- 
nants of the court of Rome to filence, for till 
they can ſhew a plain text for that juriſdiction 
which they pretend to in another's houſe, they 


can have no room to complain of incroachment, 
or violation of their liberty, eſpecially in the 
dominions of a free prince, foraſmuch as no 
body has a right to complain that his neigh- 


bours domeſtics do not ſerve and obey him. But 


however, we will give a brief anſwer, over and 
above 


hat therefore is all the anſwer we have to 
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above what has been already ſaid, to each par- 
ticular article. | 


I. The firſt in order is this, T hat the acquiſi= N 
tion of lands is debarred from regular monks and | 


Places of piety. This they don't fail to make a 
mighty noiſe about, and cry out as if the go- 


vernment of Venice treats the regular monks as 


bad as the Jews, whom they lay under the 
ſame reſtriction; but they don't conſider that 


this prohibition is laid upon the monks by the 


_ lay-tribunal only, becauſe it ſeem'd neceſſary 
and proper, whereas they ſubject the Jeu to 


it, to puniſh them for their obſtinacy in ju- 
daiſm; and in a word, tis a mark of their 


_ captivity. oe IT. 
Is plain that the ſecular power was in 2 


manner compell'd to lay the monks under that 
_ prohibition, in reprizal for the pretenſions of 


the court of Rome: If the ſaid court would 


grant that lay-ſovereigns have a legal right in 


themſelves, not only to levy the ordinary 


tenths upon the clergy, but alſo in a caſe of 


neceſſity to impoſe the ſame taxes and ſubſi- 
dies upon theirs, as upon the eſtates of the 
laity, the government of Venice would never 
have thought of debarring the monks from 
purchaſing eſtates. A prince is only ſuch in 
reſpect of his ſubjects and revenues. Theſe 
two things are the parts which conſtitute the 


whole of a ſovereign, but one without the 


other only conſtitutes a titular prince without 


territory; which is the caſe of many whole | 
_ 5 dominions 
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dominions are become a prey to Turkiſh inva- 
ders; and would to God that the ſame uſur- 
pations had never been introduc'd among chri- 
ſtian princes ! In ſuch a ſad caſe, a prince who 
is robbed of his dominions may till retain his 
titles; and this is ſo far in his own power, that 
be the conqueror ever ſo potent, he cannot 
ſtrip him thereof, unleſs he takes away his 
life too. Be this as it will, I know not whe- 
ther a prince's preſerving his titles after the loſs 
of his dominions, is a greater mark of his dig- 
nity, or of his misfortune, and whether it moſt 
promotes the compaſſion of others, or hinders 
their contempt ; for I own I look upon ſuch a 
prince only as a nominal one. And as to a 
prince who has dominions and ſubjects, but no 
revenue, I think him more a ſubject than even 
his own ſubjects; for beſides his perſonal ne- 
ceſſities, he is expos d to others as a prince, 
and having not wherewith to anſwer them, he 
would feel the ſame anxiety as if he wanted 
bread ; for I fancy it muſt be very mortifying 
to have the title of a prince, and to have mi- 
niſters and courtiers always at his ears, dunning 
him for aids to defray the neceſſities of the 
ſtate, and not to have the means to anſwer 
their demands. This is ſuch a crown as I be- 
lieve the old philoſopher meant, when he ſaid, 
if he ſhould find it lying on the ground, he 
ſhould not think it worth ſtooping for. This 


may be ſufficient to ſhew that in order to con- 


ſtitute real ſovereignty, tis indiſpenſably ne- 
| ceſſary 
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ceſſary that theſe two conditions ſhould be uni- 
red together, vg. ſubjects and revenues, other- 
wile a prince makes but a ridiculous figure. 


The ſenate of Venice, which has verify'd the 
fable of watchful Argus with his hundred 
eyes, forefaw that the piety of the people on 


the one hand, and the exemplary lives, or ra- 


ther the artifices of the regular monks on the 
other, might go ſuch a vaſt length in the ac- 


quiſition of lands, that in a little time the 
_ greateſt part of their lands might be devoted 
to pious uſes; therefore they did mighty well 


to fix a non plus ultra to ſuch acquilitions. But, 
thanks to heaven, the doge of Venice is not re- 
ducd to the horrid inconveniency of having 
ſubjects that are not ſubjeR, and territories 


without revenue, and without profits. It the 


Pope would by an authentic bull acknowledge 


the right which all ſecular princes and ſtates 


have to tax the eſtates of the clergy, as well as 


others, for ſupplying their neceſſities, as far as 
comports with the publick weal, I doubt not 
but the moſt ſerene ſtate of Venice would be 


ready to acknowledge the courteſy, and would 
repeal this law, which is ſuch an eyeſore to 


the court of Rome, of their own accord, and 


without any other incentive than their natural 


biaſs to acts of piety, eſpecially when ſuch : 


acts do not interfere with more neceſlary 
reaſons of ſtate. Nay, I will moreover ven- 
ture to affirm, that if the court of Rowe, not 
willing to part with an old cuſtom, refuſe to 


conſent 


* 
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conſent to ſuch an acknowledgment, and there- 
by to own the characteriſtics and prerogatives 


of all temporal ſovereignties; yet, if they 


would only determine the caſe by granting a 


perpetual and irrevocable indulto, as uſual, the 
moſt ſerene republic would gladly take ſuch a 


grant as a favour, tho' at the ſame time 'tis 
one of their natural prerogatives, and that in 


a grateful acknowledgment thereof, they 


would repeal the ſaid law which gives the 
court of Rome ſo much uneaſineſs. But ſo 
long as the court of Kome continue obſtinate in 
their reſolution, and that nothing will ſerve 
their turn but that a petition muſt be preſent- 
ed to them for an indulto to raiſe the tenths 
every five years, can it be thought ſtrange that 
the ſenate of Venice ſhould uſe proper precau- 


tion, and that inſtead of taking the more vi- 


gorous reſolution of laying extraordinary taxes 
upon the clergy, of their own authority, as 
ſome kings have done formerly, they ſhould: 
take proper methods before-hand for hindering 
the eſtates of their domain from paſſing into the 


hands of thoſe who pretend to be privileged | 


and free from taxes? | 1255 
This is as neceſſary a guard as a helmet and 
cuiraſs againſt the point of a ſword, and I be- 


lieve no wiſe man will find fault with it. The 
friers in the ſtate of Venice have engroſs'd fo 


many eſtates into their own hands, as can hard- 
ly be parallel d in any other dominions, conſi- 


dering the little time they have done it in, and 
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the extent of the country. For he that is not wil: 
fully blind, cannot but ſee how many frieries, 
and the like pious places, are daily founded and 


erected in Venice, ſo that if due proviſion had 
not been made againſt it, the laity would have 
had very little left at their own diſpoſal, in the 


compaſs of an age at moſt. For theſe reaſons, 
the ſenate wiſely decreed that for the future 
lands ſhall not paſs out of the Hands of the 
laity, and that as for the time paſt, hoſpitals, 


frieries, ſchools, and the like places, ſhall not 
be regiſter'd as church-lands, foraſmuch as 
their founders and governors never were cler- 
gymen. And I fay it again, that +a religious 
and a wile prince could not do leſs for his own 


ſafety, and that of his ſubjects and dominions, 


at a juncture when the court of Rome is fo ſe- 
I ſhall here add one reflection, for the fake 
of ſuch of my readers as may not happen to 
be Venetians, vis. That the mighty clamour 


made by the court of Rome of this pretended 


violation of liberty, has no foundation in rea- 
ſon, but only in appearance. For all theſe pro- 
hibitions do not in any wiſe reſtrain the cha- 
rity of believers towards the friers, ſince no 
body is hinder'd from leaving their lands to 
any fraternity whatſoever, by way of inheri- 
| tance, legacy, or donation ; only if the caſe 


be ſo, the heir, or legatee, is oblig'd to {ell 


the ſaid land at the e: es of two years, 
and to put the purcha 


-money into his own 


pocket. 
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pocket. It will be ſaid perhaps, that at this 
rate the monks will be maſters of great ſums 
of ready money, which they may laviſh to 
very ill purpoles ; but the republic has provi- 
ded againſt this, by ordering that all congre- 
gations of friers may either lend out their 
money at uſe to private men, or put it in the 
bank; ſo that one way or another, their gain 
will be more conſiderable, and more certain, 
than if they kept their lands, whoſe crop is 
liable to be ruin d by ſtorms of hail, or a ſea- 

ſon of drought ; whereas, what they would 
get by annuities, or the bank, is fix d and cer- 
tain. Upon the whole then, I advanc'd no- 
thing of a falſhood when J ſaid, that all this 
great outcry of the court of Rome has not the 
leaſt foundation in reaſon, for the friers hands 
are not tied from receiving gifts or legacies, or 
from making the moſt they can of their mo- 
ney. Therefore the prohibition publiſh'd by 
the ſenate is juſt, and conſiſtent with chriſtian 
piety, and-pradebe pole... 
II. They ſay, That thoſe who only rented the 
 (lergy's eſtates, are permitted to retain them by 
n you: as much as if they were their own 
lawful property. But this article is more ea- 
fily anſwer'd than the firſt. 'Tis a rule of 
practice in the ſecular court at Venice, that 
the term of thirty years preſcribes every action 
which has been in ſuſpence all that while, with- 
out any ſummons, or interrogation of the par- 
ties. For inſtance, if a creditor lets thirty 
e -- es years 
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years pals over his head, without demanding 
the repayment of his money from him to whom 


he lent it out, he cannot trouble him for it 


afterwards, and the debtor is only oblig'd to 


pay the intereſt of the annuity ; ſo that the an- 


nuity, which was redeemable, becomes perpe- 
| tual, the law ſuppoſing that the creditor has, 
by thirty years continu'd filence, voluntarily 


forgiven the debt. In like manner, if he, who 


lets out a houſe or land, does not within thir- 


ty years renew his rent, or leaſe, with him to 


whom he lets it, tis preſum'd that he has yield- 


ed up all his right of poſſeſſion, reſerving to 
himſelf only the rent, which then changes its 


name into property. By this means, he to 
whom the houſes, or lands, were let, becomes 


the owner of them; but 'tis on condition of 
doing ſome homage, or ſervice, for them, 


which becomes ſuch an appendage to thole 
eſtates, that if the new proprietor ſells them 
to anotlier, it muſt be always with this acknow- 
ledgment. It ſeems as if the firſt poſſeſſor did 
hereby loſe ſomething of his right, which, how- 
ever true it may be, is only a puniſhment of 
his negle& to renew the leaſe; but he has this 
advantage, Viz, that the poſſeſſor of thoſe 
eſtates is always oblig'd to pay the entire ac- 
knowledgment, even tho' the houſes thould be 
| burnt, and the lands laid under water. This 
is the conſtant practice at Venice betwixt one 


layman and another in the diſpoſal of all man- 
ner of eſtates, and the ſenate has order'd that 


this 
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this kind of preſcription ſhall alſo take place 
with reſpect to church- lands, but with this 
difference in their favour, that the preſcription 
{hall not be till the expiration of forty years; 


ſo that the clergy have the advantage of ten 
years more than the laity. Mean time the court 


of Rome makes a ſad outcry ; but let us ſee 
with what juſtice. The layman who rents any 
church-lands, perceiving that the leaſe is not 
renew d, nor alter'd, during the whole term 
of thirty years, thinks, that without further 
trouble, according to the cuſtom receiv'd a- 
mong the laity, he is become the legal proprie- 
tor of ſuch lands, and therefore takes care to 


meliorate the lands, or to rebuild the houſe, 


being perſuaded in his mind that ſuch melio- 


rations, or improvements, are his own proper- 


ty, as they are the effect of his own extraordi- 
nary pains and expence. Therefore it would 
not be reaſonable that he ſhould be the dupe 
of an eſtabliſh'd cuſtom, and that after he has 
made conſiderable improvements, a new ab- 
bat, or a new prior, ſhould turn him out of 
his tenure, and, without any juſt plea, reap 
the benefit of his pains and expence, and that 


the poor tenant ſhould, by another's artifice, 


be diſpoſſeſs'd of all his profit. For theſe rea- 


ſons the government order'd this preſcription, 
and gave the advantage of ten years to ſacred 
places; ſo that if any one had improv'd his 


land, or houſe, for thirty-nine years, he would 


have work'd all the while for the good of the 


-- hx + monaſtery, 
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monaſtery, a thing which is not praQtis'd with 
ſo much advantage to the laity. Therefore, as 


to the time paſt, the term of ten years is ſq 


far from an injury, that tis an advantage to ſa- 
cred places; and as to the time to come, the 


clergy may, if they will, prevent any damage, 


by renewing the leaſe within the term of thirty- 
nine years, ſince by ſo doing they certainly hinder 


their eſtates from being liable to preſcription. 
Therefore why does the court of Rome make 


ſuch a ſad complaint? A ſick man who chops 
and changes his phyſicians, becauſe they don't 
humour him, becomes at laſt intolerable. Theſe 
gentlemen would not only ſwallow up all the 


eſtates of the laity, but refuſe allo to make the 
leaſt allowance for all the pains they have been 


at in improving them. Let them but conſider 
their own uncharitable temper, and they can- 
not find fault with the republic for applying to 


public charity, to relieve the laity. 
III. That the lay-tribunal pretends to judge ec- 


cleſiaſtical criminals, and the civil affairs of per- 
ſonc ecclefiaſtical. As to this complaint, I have 
nothing to add to what I ſaid in the eleventh 
chapter of the former part, where the reader 
will find it ſufficiently anſwer'd, tho' in gene- 
ral terms: And there being, I think, nothing 
particular in the cuſtom oblerv'd at Venice, the 
matter ſeems fully determin'd, and it would 
be both ſuperfluous and diſagreeable to repeat 


O 


what has been already ſaid. The fact in ſhort 


is this, viz. that as an eccleſiaſtic pretends his 
V 8 VVV e ö perſon 
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perſon is ſacred all over, and to be reverenc'd, 
he ought not to degrade himſelf by his actions. 
Bonum fac, & habebis laudem, i. e. Do that 
which is good, and thou ſhalt have praiſe there- 

of. When a chalice that has been ſet apart, 
and conſecrated with fo many ceremonies for 
receiving the blood of Chriſt, is once propha- 
ned, it goes into the hands of the vulgar, and 
is ſold to the goldſmith for vile uſes. All the 
ſacraments, except that of the altar, at which 
God ought to be worſhip'd at all times and 
places, are only ſacraments by cuſtom, and 
contain no grace, but when they are apply d. 
Thus the clergy ought to be contented, if 
they are treated on the fame footing, and if 
they are reverenc'd in their ſacred functions, 
and miniſterial offices. * 5 

As to civil affairs, if a clergyman goes to 
law with a layman for an eſtate, which he 
claims as due, not to his dignity, but to his 
perſon, I do not ſee how this can poſſibly be 
reckon'd the cauſe of the Church ; therefore 
nothing in nature can be more reaſonable, than 
that a ſecular prince, who is to maintain his 
ſubjects rights, ſhould be a judge of thoſe 
rights, in order to defend the poſſeſſor in his 
legal property; whereas otherwiſe, if a layman _ 
was ablig'd to make his appearance in a ſpiri- 
tual court, the temporal prince would ſoon 
find himſelf without ſubjects. The nuncio and 
the biſhop would be the prince, and the 
prince would only be the guardian of the city. 

3 - — 
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Tis enough then, that according to the eſta- 


bliih'd cuſtom at Venice, when a layman accu- 
ſes a regular monk in a civil affair, the cauſe is 
brought betore the tribunal of the nuncio. 

IV. That biſhops are hinder'd not only from 
trying lay-malefattcrs for their lives, in caſes de- 
pending on the mix'd courts, but alſo from 


puniſhing the clergy themſelves, tho conv &ted 


of ſcandalous crimes. 


Here we ought to diſtinguiſh ; becauſe this 


grievance contains two parts, Viz, the hindrin 
the biſhops from judging the laity, and the 
not permitting them to puniſh their own ſcan- 


dalous clergy. But both thele complaints pro- 
ceed from one and the ſame principle, vis. the 
right which the temporal ſovereign claims by 
law to judge even eccleſiaſtical criminals ; 


an authority, which if a prince had not, it 
would follow by conſequence that the prelate 
would have the liberty of puniſhing criminals of 
this ſtamp ; and when once he is maſter of this 


prerogative, nothing would hinder him from 


_ proceeding againſt the laity in like manner, for 


_ crimes depending on the mix'd courts, and ſub- 
ject in ſome ſort to the eccleſiaſtical laws; ſuch 
as ſacrilege, adultery, ſtriking clergymen, and 


VV ä 

Io return to the firſt, viz. the complaint 
that the biſhops are oppos'd in their proceed- 
ings againſt the laity, for crimes depending on 
the mix d courts; nothing is more eaſy to re- 


ſolve 
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ſolve to the ſatisfaction of the meaneſt capa- 
cities, for nothing ſeems more juſt than the 
conduct of a free prince, who preſerves to him- 
ſelt the right of permitting the clergy to judge 
of crimes depending on ſuch mix d courts. For 
if a prince will be a ſovereign, he muſt main- 
tain bis ſuperiority and authority over his ſub- 
| jects, and require their obedience ; and if they 
are diſobedient, he ought to puniſh them. But 
if a prince puts the rod of juſtice into other 
hands, the ſubjects will no longer regard him; 
honeſt men being obedient out of love to vir- 
tue, but the wicked only for fear of puniſh- 
ment. | 


Oderunt peccare boni wirtutit amore, 
Oderunt peccare mali for midine pœnæ. 


When a prince gives up his power of puniſh- 
ing, he immediately becomes the contempt of 
his ſubjects ; ſuch was the happy ſimplicity of 
the primitive ages, that the ſovereigns were 
belov'd with an affection that was perfectly vo- 
luntary ; but ſuch is the corruption of our 
times, that they are envy'd on account of their 
high ſtation, and therefore hated, and conle- 
quently 'tis no wonder that they are affronted. 
TLis obſervable that all crimes which come be- 

fore the ſecular tribunal, are tranſgreſſions of 
the divine law, which conſiſts in the punctual 
obſervation of only theſe two commands, vi. 
to love God, and to love our neighbour. All 
5 „ blaſphemers, 
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blaſphemers, perjurers, adulterers, murderers, 
ſlanderers, and a hundred others, who are tri- 
able in the temporal courts, ought to paſs un- 
der the cognizance of the mix'd court ; becauſe 
they are tranſgreſſors of the two commands 
above-mention'd, and has the prelate therefore 
a right ſtrictly to inquire after, and cite them 
to his court 2 If fo, the ſovereign would in- 


deed have a numerous people to take care of, 


but he would have few ſubjects at his beck or 


command. This is ſuch an extravagant abſur- 


dity as I think no man of the leaſt piety can fo 
much as comprehend, much leſs approve; and 


if it were to be ſuffer'd, who is there would 


not ſooner chuſe to be a biſhop than a prince? 
becauſe a biſhop would in this caſe have all 


the advantages of ſovereignty, without the 


trouble of maintaining it, and providing for 
the people's neceſſities. But even in the towns 
of the land of the Church, the biſhops do not 


enjoy ſo . liberty, moſt of the ſentences 
being iſſuable from the vice: le- 
gate, or governor; who, tho' they are eccle- 


of this kin 


ſiaſtics, are conſider d as perſons inveſted with 


temporal power. Such an authority is there- 


fore far leſs tolerable in the dominions of o- 
thers. This part has been ſo fully prov'd, that 


I think I need not ſay more, for I believe there 


is no diſintereſted perſon, but muſt be ſatisfy'd 


how much it is the right of ſovereigns, and at 


the ſame time enrag's at the pretenſions of the 


clergy to it; for there are many caſes in which 


the 
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the court of Rome would have biſhops to be 
judges of the ally, but not one in which they 
are willing to allow the ſecular caurts to be 
judges of the clergy. 
As to the hindring biſhops from judging ec- 

cleſiaſtical criminals, I refer the reader to the 
diſtinction J have already ſo often made ule of, 


d. that if the crime of a clergyman conſiſts 


in falſe doctrine, in an undue adminiſtration of 
the ſacraments, and the like, which are crimes 


merely eccleſiaſtical, and of which the ſecular 


tribunal has naturally no cognizance ; then, I 
ſay, the cognizance of them ought to be left 
to an eccleſiaſtical judge, and the government 


of Venice does not in any wiſe oppoſe it; be- 


cauſe there is a tribunal of inquiſition, which 


judges of all ſuch cauſes, and of all crimes 


merely eccleſiaſtical, judging not only of eccle- 


ſiaſtical criminals attainted of crimes of this 


kind, but even thoſe of the laity that are char- 


ged with hereſy, witchcraft, the abuſe of the 


ſacraments, and the like. But if the crimes in 
- Queſtion are ſuch as are merely temporal, vig. 


murders, adultery, fornication, robberies, (5c. 
committed by clergymen; then, as I have al- 


| ready ſaid, the clergyman ſo offending de- 
rades himſelf, and thereby makes himſelf an- 
werable to the ordinary tribunal; and the ſo- 


vereign prince, who is oblig'd by the divine 


law, and by the many ſcripture proofs we have 
already cited, to puniſh malefactors, may pro- 
ſecute and puniſh him. Beſides all theſe rea- 


ſons, 
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ſons, this is a maxim founded on the laws of 
juſt policy, for the common benefit of honeſt 
men under a good government; for how could 


the honour, reputation, lives and fortunes of 


wives and their children be ſecure, if the prince 


did not reward good actions, and puniſh evil 


ones ? Having, I think, ſaid enough on this 
point, I will forbear vain repetition, and only 
exhort biſhops to take great care of the eſta- 
bliſhment of the faith, of the diſtribution of 
the ſacraments, and of the reformation of 


manners, by their good examples and learn- 
ing. If they diſcharge theſe great duties, they 
may with very good reaſon boaſt that they have 


not been unprofitable ſervants in the lord's vine- 
yard, and that they have duly kept up to the 
ſimplicity of their inſtitution. 95 


V. That the biſhops are binder d ſom viſiting 


hoſpitals, ſacred places, ſrierics, and mounts of 
Piet). The anſwer I have to make to this com- 

plaint, is only a brotherly admonition in the 
terms of the goſpel, between thee and him alone, 
to ſhew the court of Rome that this accuſation 


againſt the republic is rather an effect of the 
ſaid court's uſurpations, than diſobedience in 


the temporal prince. The ſaid court takes it 
very ill, that all frieries and hoſpitals, conſt 


der'd as ſacred places, are not therefore ſubject 


only to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. That they 


are places of devotion is not queſtion'd, and ſo 


is every private man's houſe, where the people 
lead moral lives, and do good works; but 


that 


4 
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that all places of devotion are ſacred, and ex- 
empt from the ſecular juriſdiction, that they 
are that New Jeruſalem which St. John ſaw 
coming down from God out of heaven, pre- 
par'd as a bride adorn'd for her husband, and 
that this husband is the prelate, this is what 
I cannot eaſily digeſt : Theſe gentlemen of the 
court of Rome always found their diſcourſes 
and diſputations upon the modern times, and 
never trace effects to their origin and principal, 
whereas the right way to come at the true 
knowledge of a thing, is to examine the cauſe, 
© ſowe eſt rem per cauſam-gognoſcere. If we look 
back to the origin of hoſpitals, frieries, mounts 


ol piety, and the like, we ſhall certaimy fiid 
whether they are eccleſiaſtical, or lecular eſtates 


and whether they ought to be ſubject to the bi- 
ſhop, or the temporal prince. Tell me, then, 
who were their founders, clergymen, or lay- 
men? Were thole eſtates given by the prieſts, 
or the laity ? If they ſay that the donors and 
founders were eccleſiaſtics, I muſt beg leave to 
tell them it is falſe; for if thole foundations 
were of eccleſiaſtic original, if their revenues 
were ever paid by the clergy, the adminiſtra- 
tors, or governors of them, would likewiſe 
have been clergymen, and without doubt thoſe 
of that order would never have ſuffer'd them- 
ſelves to be turn'd out, to make way far lay- 
men, without a great deal of clamour and ſtrug- 
gle. The clergy, where their intereſts are 
euer ſo little concern'd, don't uſe to part with 
5 a them 
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them tamely, but are commonly ſo litigious; 


that tis as much as ever a layman can do, to de- 


fend himſelf againſt their pretenſions, much leſs 


can he take any thing from them : But if it be 


acknowledg'd that the inſtitution and donation 
of ſuch 2 was originally ſecular, and that 
ſome pious ſouls were diſpos'd to lay out their 


money and eſtates, and make ſuch ſettlements, 
to the end that they ſhonld be always under 
the adminiſtration of the government, what 
foundation have the clergy for that ſuperiority 


they pretend to have over them? The maſter 
of the vineyard in the goſpel ſaid; Is it not lawful 
for me to do what I will with my own ? Is thine 
eye evil, becauſe mine is good? If the founder 
of ſuch hoſpital; or place of devotion, would 
have had the ſame govern'd by clergymen, he 
would have declar'd it expreſfly in the very 
deed of ſettlement, or endowment; and ei- 


ther himſelf, or his next heir, would have in- 


ducted them into the poſſeſſion of ſuch admi- 
niſtration; but if there be not one word of 
this in the deed, and on the contrary, the do- 


nor there declares his intention, that the fupe- 


riors, priors, or directors, ſhall be laymen ; 
and if they were put into poſſeſſion of the ad- 


miniſtration, from the very firſt, what reaſon 


can the clergy have for pretending to ſuch à 


ſuperiority ? It ſeems the private men; who 


bwn'd ſuch eſtates, had not the grate to be- 


queath them as a legacy to ſome prelate; but 


bs | 


diſpos d of them in another manner; yet 27 
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all this, does the prelate leave one ſtone un- 


turnꝰd to get the whole into his clutches? At 
this rate, may not a mount of piety, which is 


only a place for lending to the poor upon 
pledges, become by degrees an eccleſiaſtical 


| fiefe I know they will pretend that a prelate 
does not aim at this ſuperiority for the ſake of 
managing the revenue, or putting any of it 


into his own pocket, but only to ſupervile the 


adminiſtration thereof, that every thing may 


be manag'd with order and juſtice, as if the 


lay: ſovereign's inſpection were not ſufficient ; 
but let me tell em, I will take who I pleaſe 
for my phyſician, and not the man that brags 
he knows more than him I have choſen : Such 
conduct as this, brings to my mind the ſaying 
in the goſpel, Friend, let me pull the mote out 
of thine eye. This would be a circumſtance 
more ſacred, viz. if a dying man ſhould, by 
his laſt will, recommend a certain number of 
maſſes to be ſaid for his ſoul, and the ſuperior 
of the convent, on whom they are injoin'd, 
ſhould examine whether the heir has fulfill'd 
the will of the dead, I don't believe that the 


biſhop would meddle in the affair, or pretend 


to call him to account for it. To what pur- 
pole then does the biſhop claim ſuch ſuperi- 


ority over works that are indeed pious, but 
not totally ſpiritual, ſuch as the care of the 


lick; and the lending of money to the poor ? 
Wilely therefore has the ſenate declar'd, that 


_ Places of this fort, tho' devoted to pious uſes, 


Axe 
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are not number'd in the regiſter of eccleſiaſti- 
cal places, and that the biſhop has nothing to 


do with them; _ Fo ERS IT | 
VI. That the college pretends to be a judge in 
matters relating to benefices, and that when any 
one enters an action in the court of Rome, he is 
oblig' to a renunciation ab impetratis, i. e. 10 
renounce the decrees he has there obtain d. 


This is another branch deriv'd from the ſame 


root. In anſwer to which complaint; we lay 


down this as a fundamental principle, that eve- 


ry temporal free ſovereign has a right to judge 
in all matters but ſuch as relate to faith, to the 


ſacraments, the inſtitution of ſacred ceremo- 


nies, and the like; which cannot be regulated, 
or executed, but by the prieſts. Theſe things 


only excepted, the prince is eſtabliſh'd by God 
himſelf over ſuch or ſuch a people, to do ju- 
| ice, and to keep all his ſubjects in their duty, 


_ either by rewards or puniſhments, ſo that he 


is not only the repreſentative and depoſitory of _ 
the public authority, but the vicegerent of God. 


This St. Peter and St. Paul have deliver'd as 


their own opinion in ſuch terms as are expreſs, 
and clear enough to ſatisfy thoſe who have ears 


to hear, and which we have already quoted 


more than once; and as the ſubmiſſion we owe 
to an apoſtolical precept, renders it a point not 
to be diſputed, ſo tis equally eſtabliſh'd and 


confirm'd by the law of nature; for as all the 
members of the body receive motion from the 
heart, the whole body from its ſoul, every 


* 


individual 
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individual from one ſpiritual intelligence only, 


all light itſelf from the ſun, and all diſcourſe 


from reaſon alone; ſo every government de- 
pends on its ſovereign, and all hierarchy on one 
jingle principle; and as in our contemplation 
of nature's machine, the world, we aſcend up- 
wards to God, the cauſe of all cauſes; fo in 
human and civil judgments, we ought never 
to go beyond the only ſovereign ; for to ima- 
gine that a ſtate can be well govern'd, which 
depends on two different princes, is quite as 
abſurd as to conceive a body with two ſouls. 
There is but one way to eſtabliſh an union be- 
twixt men, whoſe genius, fortunes, and tem- 
pers, are ſo widely different, and that is, to let 
one only be their head and maſter ; for tho'a 


republick may conſiſt of a thouſand members, 
yet they have but one ſovereign; for all and 


every one of thoſe members acknowledge the 
ſovereignty to be either in the whole collective 
body of the ſtate, or elle in a leſſer body of 
deputies, or delegates from the whole. 
In the times of pagan Rome, we read of a 


chief prieſt who prohibited the building of one 


temple both to honour and to virtue, tho' ac- 


cording to the notion that then prevail'd, there 


was a certain affinity betwixt thole two idols ; 


the reaſon of which prohibition-was, that one 


temple ought to ſerve only one deity. In fine, 
then, we may well ſay that the republick of Ve- 
mce, taught both by reaſon and experience, is 
more concern'd than any other republick, con- 
[Parr II. " ſtantly 
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ſtantly to maintain the ſame unity of ſovereign- 
ty, as judging that it would be as great a here- 
ſy in politics, to ſuffer, in their dominions, the 
leaſt diviſion of ſovereignty in things human, 
as it would be impiety in things divine, not to 
believe the unity of the godhead. Tbis being 


the caſe, the court of Rome ought not to won- 


der that in Venic- there's no one altar ſet up 
againſt another, either for cauſes relating to 
benefices, or for other controverſies of the 
people. Cauſes relating to benefices concern 
the clergy only, and not the Church, the diſ- 
pute being not for the depriving, or inſtating 
of any miniſter, but only to decree who is the 
legal miniſter; and when the college, or coun- 
cil, aſſumes cognizance of the cauſe, 'tis not 
to uſurp the right of nomination. to benefices, 


but to put an end to the diſpute betwixt thoſe 
who lay claim to ſuch benefices, As to the 


collation thereof, tis left entirely to the diſcre- 


tion of the court of Rome, and every body is 


at full liberty to apply to the ſaid court, when 
à vacancy happens. The republick therefore 


interferes only to obviate and compoſe di- 


putes between their ſubjects, when more than 
one pretends a right to the ſame benefice, 
which is the more neceſſary ; becauſe the Vene- 
Zians are not us d to obey any ſentence which 
is not paſs'd in their own dominions. 

As to the obligation upon ſuch as ſue in the 
court of Rome, to renounce ab impetratis, tis 


eſtabliſh'd; 


a neceſſary conſequence of the maxim juſt now 
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eſtabliſh'd ; ws the due reward of ſuch raſh. 


litigious people, who, tho' they know they 


have a tribunal of their own to apply to, have 

recourſeatevery turn to a foreign one, on pur- 
' pole to perplex the cauſe by querks, and 
| thifts, becaule they have not one good pon to 


produce in their own favour. 
VII. That the Venetian clergy are requir dt 
pay the ordinary taxes, and other impoſts as well 


as the laity. 


A certain prince, who was well read in uni- 
verſal hiſtory, ſaid, tho' he was not within the 


pale of the Church, that he wonder'd all the 


_ chriſtians did not go to Rowe to make their for- 
tunes, by attaining to ſome great eccleſiaſtical 
_ dignity, which no one need deſpair of getting. 
For my own part, I verily believe, that if all 
the canons propos d to us by the gentlemen of 
the court of Rome, were to be able d at Ve- 


nice, every layman would be glad to take or- 
ders, and all the clergymen in | other countries 
would be mad to come and ſettle at Venice; 


fo that we ſhould be forc'd to build houſes in 


our very lakes to entertain the new colony. It 


would be a fine world indeed, if the clergy 
were to be exempt from obeying their tempo- 
ral ſovereign, it they could be as wicked as 
they liſt in ſpite of his teeth, and if they were 


to pay no taxes, impoſts, nor ſubſidies! Were 


the clergy at Rome once poſſeſs d of theſe fine 
privileges, they might well boaſt of reviving 
the golden age, when the fields brought forth 
"* theie 
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their fruits without any toil, and the lands 
were fallow without plowing or ſowing ; mean 


time loften hear complaints of the poverty at 
Rome, while at Venice, where the very bread 


is excis'd, they live in a happy abundance, and 


with leſs expence. A ſovereign prince may fit- 
ly be reſembled to a river, which derives its 
mals of water, be it more or leſs in breadth, 


or depth, from a vaſt number of rivulets that 


flow to it, as tributes from the neighbouring 


plains ; and, according to the opinion of Empe- 


docles, who eftabliſh'd atoms as the principle of 
all things, the greateſt bodies are form'd by 


the union of an infinite number of {mall ones. 


Now where's the rhetorician that can, with all 


the tropes and figures he is maſter of, perſuade | 
to the belief of this impoſſibility, that a per- 


ſon can expend money unleſs he has it to lay 
out, or live by the air alone, without any o- 
ther nouriſhment 2 Ariſtotlè one day hearing a 


conceited ſophiſt prating that there was no 


ſuch thing in nature as motion; and endeavour- 


ing to ſupport what he ſaid by falſe reaſonings, 


he gave him no other anſwer, than by walking 
about the room, it being but trifling to pro- 
duce arguments from reaſon for a thing which 


is demonſtrable by experience. Indeed, if the 


court of Rome will teach the officers of the Ve- 
netian mint that ſecret in alchymy of tranſ- 
muting iron into gold, I doubt not but they 
will ſoon be made ealy in their demand, and 
that the clergy ſhall be exempted from all the 
. 11;ö;'w 4 
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burdens of the ſtate ; but till then, they muſt 
be filent, and permit the ſovereign to provide 
for the neceſſities of the ſtate in the ordinary 
way, which is always abundantly better than 
the extraordinary methods of. filling the pub- 
lick treaſure ; which when ambition drains, 
wickedneſs commonly repleniſnes. Si theſau- 
rum ambitione exhauſerimus, per ſcelera ſupplen- 
dum fit. TOP) 

The clergy cannot expect to enjoy the light 
of the ſun, without being at the pains to open | 
their eyes, any more than the laity. In like q 
manner, if they expect protection and mainte- 
nance from the ſovereign, tis neceſſary they 
ſhould contribute all they can on their part, 
towards furniſhing him with the means ; for 
there's no creature upon earth can do any thing 
without the help of means, that being a pre- 
_ rogative peculiar to God alone. If the ſacred 
character of clergymen gave them the privi- j 
lege of living without conſuming any provi- | 
ſions, then it would be but juſt to excuſe them 
from paying exciſe. On the other hand, it 
would be unjuſt to deſire that the character of 5 
clergymen ſhould be ſuch a charge to the lai- 
ty; for their enjoying theſe exemptions would 
not be reckon'd as favours of their prince, but 
a robbery on his other ſubjects, which is con- 
trary to the precepts of Jeſus Chriſt, wherein 
all partiality, and refpect of perſons, is expreſſy 
forbidden. 5 


T3 VII. That | 
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VIII. That the regular monks are hinder d 


from obeying the conſtitutions of their order and 


chapters, by being oblig'd to confer prelatical dig- 
nities upon ſuch friers as are natural born ſub- 
ject of the republic x. 1 oi 
If it always hold true that a phyſician, who 
has been afflicted with many diſtempers him- 
ſelf, knows better than another how to cure 
them in his patients ; it muſt be granted that 
Venetian friers cannot be better govern'd than 
by a Venetian ſuperior ; who knowing the 


cuſtoms of the country, together with the 


tempers and blind fides of his countrymen, 
better than any other, knows beſt what are 


the moſt proper meaſures to be taken, The | 


canon which commands pariſhioners to confeſs 


to their parochial paſtor, gives this as the only 
reaſon for it, that ſuch paſtor being more tho- 


roughly acquainted with the moſt common 
ſins committed before his face, is better quali- 


fy'd to examine the penitent, and to remedy ir- 


regularities with the more dexterity and ſuc- 


ceſs. Therefore Chriſt ſaid, according to St. John, 
He that entreth not by the door into the ſheepfold, 
but climbeth up ſome other way, the ſame is a 


thief and a r:bberv. But he that entreth in by 


the door, is the ſhepherd of the ſheep ; to him the 
porter openeth, and the fh:ep hear his voice, and 
he calleth his own ſheep by name, and leadeih 


them out. 


Has 
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Has the court of Rome then reaſon to com- 
plain of the ſenate of Venice, for their obe- 
dience to the goſpel, in enjoining the regular 
monks to admit of no ſuperiors but what are 
natives of the ſtate? And is it not ridiculous 
to accuſe the lay- ſovereign of being a gainer by 
the execution of this decree, when his ſole mo- 
tive was a charitable zeal for the good of the 
friers ? In ſhort, can any thing be more pro- 
ductive of mutual charity among them, than 

to be united all by one rule, at the ſame time 
that they are more endear'd to one another 
by the natural genius of the country? For a 
ſtranger is like the water of a brook, that ſlides 
away as ſoon as it comes, whereas a native of 
the country is like the ſand that ſtays at the 
bottom. Were we to add to this any reaſon 
from law, it would appear unjuſt, that the 
lands of Venice ſhould paſs into the hands of 
thoſe who have no affinity with the Venetians, 
and who, after their adminiſtration is expir'd, 
would not care one braſs farthing whether they 
left a good, or a bad name behind them, in 
the management of revenues and lands they 
are never to enjoy, and which perhaps they 
ſhall never ſee any more. 3 
This may be farther illuſtrated by the fol- 
lowing inftance, which comes as near to the 
preſent caſe as any that can be thought of. A 
poor man that was troubled with the pally, 
had moreover, to aggravate his affliction, run- 
ning ſores in one of his legs, which, for that 
Ra „ freeaſon, 
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reaſon, was ſo plagu'd with flies, that he was 
not able to keep them off. An honeſt man paſ- 
ſing by, and taking pity on him, offer'd his ſer- 
vice to blow them off ; but the patient pray'd 
him not to do it by any means, thinking it bet- 
ter to bear with thoſe that had already glutred 
themſelves in his ſores, than by driving them 
off, to make way for new gueſts, that might 
come to his leg half ſtarv'd, and fall on with- 
out mercy. To this I ſhall add, that methinks 
a prince ought at leaſt to have as much liberty 
as a private perſon ; now, where is that maſter 
of a family who does not appoint what ſtew- 
ard he pleaſes ? for by ſo doing, his ſervants 
are better treated, as being govern'd accord- 
ing to their maſter's good pleaſure ; and from 
hence it follows, that the maſter is better ſerv'd. 


This decree is not in the leaſt prejudicial to the 


friers, but they are not willing to entertain a 
good thought of it. The court of Rome it 
ſelf has no reaſon to complain of it, and tis 
to be wiſh'd, that other princes would imitate | 

the Venetians by publiſhing the like decree. 
I ſhall conclude with this reflection, v!2. 
that the leſſer ſpheres are regulated in their mo- 
tion by that of the primum mobile: And there- 
fore, as ſince the time of Adrian VI. who fill'd 
the chair in 1522, there has not been one Pope 
who was not an Italian; ſol find no difference 
betwixt the law now publiſh'd at Venice, and 
the conduct of the court of Rome. 


. That 
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IX. That when any diſpute happens among the 
f;riers themſelves, they are ſorc d to proſecute in 


the temporal court, inſtead of the tribunal of the 


apoſtolical nuncio. 5 
Tis for private men, rather than the ſtate, 
to anſwer this complaint; for the Venetian go- 
vernment concerns itſelf in affairs of this kind 
only, when any perfons, aggrieved by their 
| ſuperiors, or their ſuperiors diſobey'd by their 
interiors, have recourſe to the ſecular arm, and 
demand the interpoſition of public authority, 
which voluntarily lends its hands to reduce 
thoſe to their duty, who depart from it. What 


I pray can the government do in ſuch a caſe as 


this, but protect the honeſt, and relieve the 
oppreſſed? what can the gentlemen of the 


court of Rome ſay to this? O! I hear ſome ſay- 


ing they would have the ſecular tribunal, after 


they have receiv'd the firſt motion, or notice 


of the caule, be ſilent of their own accord, and 
refer the affair to that of the nuncio. What 


_ 4 ſtrange piece of work would this be! would 
not the Venctians hereby madly ſtrip them- 
ſelves of their proper authority, to cloath a 

foreign court with it 2 and would it not be 
uncharitable to the ſubject, when he moſt of 


all wants and deſires affiſtance 2 Deſine regnare 
niſi vis audire, was the ſaying of a certain wo- 
man to one of the Czſars, Therefore tis not 
on the account of any public advantage, that 


the friers are hinder'd from referring their con- 
troverſies to the nuncio, to receive from him 


n OR 
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the explanation of their rules, and to be ſpiri- 
tually puniſh'd if they are diſobedient. 
The government leaves them at full liberty 
upon this account ; bur when one of the par- 
ties, out of a guilty conſcience, and for fear 
not of ſpiritual, but of corporal puniſhment, 
has recourſe to the ſecular tribunal, in expec- 
tation of a more ſpeedy trial, then the ſenate 
does not refuſe aſſiſtance to the party who has 
right on his ſide. Therefore 'tis at the friers 
own diſcretion, whether or no they will have 
recourſe to this juriſdiction of the lay- tribu- 
nal, who, they may depend on't, will not fail 
to do them juſtice, in caſe they apply to them 
for it; for where their judgment 1s not deſir d 
by ſome word, act, or ſign, given for that end, 
it is never granted. They ſay, I know, that 
tho' the motion be admitted in the temporal 
court, they may chuſe whether they will try 
it; but I believe every man of ſenſe ſees the 
extravagant abſurdity of this plea, and 
that if they acted thus, it would look as if they 


own'd they wanted authority, or that they _ 


knew not how to exerciſe it. I dare affirm, 
that if it was put to the gentlemen of the 
court of Rome, they would not be ſo com- 
plaiſant to yield up their rights ; and if this be 
true, 'tis a terrible breach of charity to expect 
from others what we would not grant them if 
they ask d it of us. But ſuch is the poſition of 
our eyes, and the rays of ſight are ſo diſpos d, 
that we quickly ſpy the leaſt mote in our 5 5 
1 ther s 
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ther's eye, but can hardly ſee the beam in our- 
own; which made Diogenes examine all his 
actions by a looking-glals 
K. That thoſe who have a biſhoprick, or other 
 prelatical dignity, conferr d upon them by the court 
of Rome, are oblig d to have recourſe to the Coun- 
cil for the ooſleffon of temporalities, and that 
every biſhop precogniz'd by any but a Venetian 
_ cardinal, ſhall not obtain poſſeſſion, and the See 


ſhall remain vacant. ON 
This complaint contains two parts. 1. The 
obligation laid upon all perſons to obtain the 
poſſeſſion of their temporalities from the ſe- 
nate. 2. The refuſal of ſuch poſſeſſion to bi- 
ſhops that are precogniz d by any but a Vene- 
lian cardinal. * 

The firſt of theſe is not particular to the re- 
publick alone, but the general cuſtom of all ſe- 
cular princes. The ſecond, indeed, is the pre- 
rogative-of crown'd heads only. As to the 
firſt, tis evidently a rule of civil law, univer- 
lally receiv'd, that tis not enough to acquire an 

_ eſtate by title of purchaſe, exchange, donz- 
tion, inheritance, or the like ; but that to be 
truly proprietor of a real eſtate, 'tis OT 
neceſſary that a perſon be put in actual poſſeſ- 

ſion of what was not his originally, but be- 
comes his property by virtue of this new title. 
A man who comes into an eſtate this way, has _ 
ſuch an advantage, that if he be diſabled to 
prove his acquiſition, either by the loſs of pa- | 
Pers, or by reaſon of fire, or becauſe of his mi- | 
. . nority, 
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nority, tis enough for him if he comes at the 
poſſeſſion honeſtly ; and whoever | ou to diſ- 
pute it with him, muſt be oblig'd to prove a 

better title by Papers and other documents, 

without obliging the poſſeſſor to ſhew his; 
and if the claimant does not produce a better 
title, he would be cut off by the law, ti poſ- 
ſidetis ut poſſideatis, This is a law not only 
favourable to the poſſeſſor, but alſo ſerves as a 
rampart againſt another's uſurpation, becauſe it 
does not leave every raſh man at liberty to in- 
trude by forcible means, and by his own au- 
thority, into an eſtate that does not belong to 
him, for the law never grants poſſeſſion with- 
out a good title. © ” 


Nov, what's the conſequence of this? Why 
truly the court of Rome complains of a thing 
which is advantageous to the patron, or colla- 
tor of a benefice, becauſe the ſecular tribunal 
neyer grants poſſeſſion, without firſt ſeeing 
whether the bull of collation be diſpatch'd in 
due form. If the ſecular tribunal did not 
take this precaution, I do but think how 
many would creep into ſome abby, or other 
church- preferment, and the court of Rome 
know nothing of the matter, nor when they 
did, be able to help it; and how many others 
would have the impudence to get into church 
livings, without any bull at all. Perhaps it 
will be pretended there's no danger of this, be- 
cauſe thoſe who uſurp eccleſiaſtical benefices in 
this manner, are excommunicated ipſo an 
CCTV Goo 
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Good God! Is it poſſible that the fear of ex- 
communication can be any check to men's de- 
fires! Alas! 'tis not now as it was heretolore, 
when excommunication was ſuch a terrible 
bugbear, that it frightned Attila, even a Bar- 
barian, to the abandoning Rome and his con- 
queſts. Indeed the weapon is the ſame as for- 
merly, but has loſt its edge; and being got 
into other hands, what with the too common 
uſe of it, and the paſſion with which it is de- 
nounc'd, 'tis become. vile and contemptible. I 
believe the court of Kome will readily excuſe 

me the trouble of fetching inſtances to prove 
this, ſince their own experience has ſhewn it 
them too often in very many cafes. Therefore 
I think I have reaſon to ſay, that if the tempo- 
ral ſovereign did not intimidate the wicked by 
threats and puniſhments, all the Pope's thunder 
and anathema's would not keep eccleſiaſtical be- 
_ nefices from being enjoy'd by the firſt poſſeſſor. 
But undoubtedly the holy father knows that 
he is a hundred times better obey'd in coun- 
tries where he has united the ſceptre and the 

mitre, · the ſpiritual and the temporal ſwords, 
than in foreign domains that are purely ſe- 
cular, tho' at the ſame time as much at the 
Pope's devotion and obedience as any. 
Io this the court of Rome will, it may be, 
reply, if the Venetian government propoles by 
this to do any ſervice to thoſe that have bene- 
tices, let them do it only when they are de- 
ſir d, and not trouble their heads with ns 

5 that 
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that think the obtaining a bull of inveſtiture; 
the moſt honourable way of entring into poſ- 
ſeſſion, and look upon every thing to be inju- 
rious that is ſaid only in defence of the rights 


of the patron. This, I ſay, would perhaps be 


their anſwer ; but to be ingenuous, which is 
what I always profeſs d, perhaps too, that was 
not the ſole motive of the Venetian law; but 


if any ſtate motives concurr'd, it muſt be 
own d that the Venetian politics never deviate 
from ſtrict juſtice, and that if the court of 


Rome does not approve them, tis only becauſe 


they are wont to prefer their own politics be- 
fore receiv'd cuſtoms, and the law of nations. 
All the political views of the ſenate are con- 
ſtantly directed by equity; for what is more 
equitable than to require that benefices ſnould 


be conferr'd only on their own country-men, 
men of unſpotted characters towards God and 
their natural ſovereign? for otherwiſe they 
would be as rotten, corrupt members, unwor- 
thy to be nouriſh'd by the heat of the body to 


which they belong. And in a word, what is 
more equitable than to hinder the inveſtiture 
of one from being the ruin of another, who 


bas a better right? All theſe conſiderations are 


ſo juſt, that any one of them is ſufficient to 


juſtity the whole conduct of the ſenate in this 


reſpect. 


As to the precognizing of biſhops, let it be 


only remark*d, that tis a cuſtom conſtantly ob- 


ſerv'd in this caſe in the court of Rome; and 
n | 4 eo er | 5 
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if it be admitted there, that tis a privilege of 
crown'd heads for biſhops to be precogniz'd by 
the cardinal protector of their own nation, 
why all this complaint and admiration , that 
the moſt ſerene republick, which ſtands in the 
ſame rank with crowyn'd heads, is jealous of 
its rights in this circumſtance, leſt any pre- 
judice be lily done to the prerogatives annex d 
to its juſt title of royalty ? It is impoſſible 
to be too much upon the guard againſt that 
court, who fight with a two-edg'd fword, that 
cuts all ways, #41: bene, nemo melons.  _ 

To this it may be added, that according to 
the canons every new biſhop ought to paſs ex- 
amination at Rome. Now who can give bet- 
ter information concerning the talents of pre- 
lates elect, than their countrymen ? This ſeems 
to be a reaſon of ſome weight, unleſs what is 
then done be mere ceremony and grimace ; as 
happens in abundance of other caſes, where 
every thing is decided, not ſo much according 
to the ſpirit of the law, as according to the 
will and pleaſure of the holy father. 
But in all this complaint of the court of 

Nome, I don't fee where they are really hurt. 

The Pope admits to examination whom he 
| pleaſes; the examination is commonly made in 

his preſence, and the precognition is afterwards 
made in a full conſiſtory. Does not the whole 
grievance then only turn upon the cuſtom of 
the republick, becauſe in this ceremony they 
act, like crown'd heads, by the cardina} pro- 
| tector 
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tector of their own nation ? If the court of 
Rome thinks fit to alter this cuſtom, of which 
the republick is in poſſeſſion, there is no reaſon 
for one ſovereign's going to plead in the domi- 
nions of another, conſequently he is in the 
right to defend his pretogatives in the beſt 
manner he can; which may be done by pub- 
liſhing his decrees with fuch authority, that 
they may be executed in his own dominions, 
inſtead of going to deſire the concurrence of 
another prince's ſuffrage. In good truth, who- 
ever examines the matter ſtrictly, and without 
paſſion, will find that the court of Rome pores 
too cloſe upon the conduct of the republick; 
which they ought rather to view thro' a per- 
_ Ipedtive. VV 
Xl. That the Venetians intermeddle in the 
affair of penſions, which, tho already eſtabliſh'd 
and approv'd, the ſecular tribunal grants their 
protection to devtors who refuſe to pay then. 
It cannot be deny'd that this is an article 


which touches the favorites of the court of 


Rome in the moſt ſenſible manner ; but it does 
not follow that their complaints are juſt. Thoſe 
blefled penſions are the ne plus ultra of all their 
deſires. They are, as we may ſay, the ſource 
of a large deep river, whoſe mighty waters 
form the great ſea of eccleſiaſtical riches, '] here 
are beſides many rivulets ; as collations, diſ- 
penſations, annates, indulto's, indulgences, 
privileges, and ſeveral others that have no 
name, which alſo ſend their waters r 
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but of which, ſome are only tranſient in one 


ſenſe, tho in the main they are always running. 
The penfions ate as the chief corner ſtone of 


the viſible ſtructure of that monarchy, which, 
tho' in its own nature altogether ſpiritual and 


metaphyſical, affects to make the ſenſes wit- 


neſſes of its grandeur, and always prefers a 
real mathematical demonſtration to one which 


is dialectic, and exiſts only in the imagination. 
No wonder therefore thoſe gentlemen cry out 


lo, when they are touch'd in the moſt tender 
part. Their complaint is divided into two 
heads. 1. Againſt the intermeddling in the 
eſtabliſhment of penſions. And 2. Againſt 
the protecting of debtors that refuſe to pay 
| thoſe that are already approv'd. 


The republic of Venice meddles in the eſta- 
bliſhment of penſions no farther than to ob- 
lige the perfons, in whole favour they are grant- 


ed, to demand being put in poſſeſſion of their 
temporal right, acquir'd by an indulto of the 
court of Rome, to the eſtates of any benefice, 
or prelacy ; for the Pope has not the fame pre- 


rogative as a lay ſovereign, to put the bene- 


ficed perſon into the poſſeſſion of the temporal 
part of his benefice. Now the privilege of 
putting a penſioner in poſſeſſion of his penſion, 


amounts to the very ſame thing; otherwiſe, 


it the one was practiſed, and the other not, 
tis certain that the court of Rome, who never 


loſes any advantages for want of ſeeing them, 


wo.!d ſoon ſwallow up nine tenths of the re- 
FE venus 
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venue of benefices, by giving the titles thereof 5 


to ſome obſcure perſons, and leaving them un- 
der an obligation to lay princes for their poſ- 


ſeſſion of the temporalities, whilſt the Pope 


would not fail to aſſign exorbitant penſions to 


perſons of greater note, and his holineſs's chief 
favourites, who by that means would poſlefs 
ſuch great revenues, without the leaſt depen- 
dance for it on the ſovereign, out of whoſe 
dominions they ariſe. This alone is enough to 
confirm the ſovereign in his reſolution, be- 
ſides that ſuch penſions would be affign'd to 


foreigners as well as natives, and perhaps more 


to the former than to the latter; ſo that by 
this wiſe piece of courteſy they would eafily 
triumph over the ſimplicity of the laity. For 
this reaſon, and to avoid inconveniencies that 
may happen by any one's enjoying eſtates in 
the republic, without owning their dependence 
on Venice, the ſenate has prudently oblig'd all 
that have revenues, or titles to any benefices, 


to own their legal and natural authority. As 
to the pretence of protecting debtors that re- 
fuſe to pay the penſions already ſettled upon 


the temporalities, of which they are put in poſ- 
ſeſſion; it deſerves a more particular conſide- 


ration, and 'tis neceſſary that we pauſe a while, 


to inquire into the nature of thoſe penſions, 


together with the time when, and the end for 


which they were eſtabliſh'd. 
Penſions are, or ought to be, in their nature, 
an effect of chriſtian charity, not much diffe- 


rent 
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rent from the precept of giving alms; for if 
every believer is oblig'd by the goſpel to re- 


lieve his neceſſitous neighbour with part of his 
ſuperfluity, how much more is a beneficed 
clergyman bound to obey our lord's command, 


by relieving, with part of his revenues, others 
of the clergy, who want neceſlaties, ſince he 


came gratis to the poſſeſſion of the ſame, with- 


out its being either his acquiſition, or his pa- 
trimony Now, as all countries are not alike 


fruitful, nor all men equally rich, ſo all the 


prelates have not the ſame revenue. But the 


obligations of chriſtianity are the ſame in all 

places, and require all mankind univerſally to 
diſcharge the duties of fathers and paſtors to- 
wards all believers, and towards their neigh- 


bours, as they would avoid the reproach of the 
prophet, who ſaid, T he little ones begged bread, 
none broke unto them; and moreover, Je- 
{us Chriſt has taught, that he that ſerbeth at the 
altar, ſhall live by the altar. From hence it fol- 
lows, that the richeſt prelates ought to telieve 
the moſt indigent ; which is doing two good 
things at once, viz. taking away the ſnperfluity 
of one, and relieving the neceſſity of the other; 
both which will be meritorious of ſalvation to 
thoſe who fight under the banner of Chviſt. 


* 


At firſt, there was no bull for ſettling tbe 


penſions z charity alone provided for the neceſ- 
lities of the poor clergy, and every rich pre- 
late, of his own accord, inform'd himſelf what 


poor prelates were in his neighbourhood, and 
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immediately relieved them as far as in conſci- 
ence he thought convenient. But time, that 
deſtroys all things ſubject to its revolutions, by 
degrees caſt ſuch a damp upon thoſe good and 
charitable diſpoſitions, that in order to animate 
the cool zeal of ſome on the one hand, and to 
prevent confuſion on the other, leſt one perſon 
ſhould have all the charity, and others be left 
to ſtarve, it was found abſolutely neceflary to 
paſs that into a law and obligation, which was 
at firſt but a cuſtom, and depended purely on 
good will. The eſtabliſhment of penſions was 
certainly very good, if it had not in ſome mea- 
ſure had the fate of Lucifer, who, at his crea- 
tion, poſſeſs d all the beauties, all the perfec- 
tions, of which a creature is capable; but 
for his abuſing them, became the type of all 
faults, and of deformity itſelf; and this, be- 
cauſe he tranſgreſs'd the end for which he was 
created and endow'd with thoſe great quali- 
ties. The ſame vice is common in all things, 
for the end is the cauſe of natural cauſes, and 
the agent moves only with a view to its end; 
from whence it follows, that 'tis the end which 
diſtinguiſhes actions, and makes them either 
good or bad. For example, a ſurgeon and a 
ruffian uſe the ſame means, vis. wound- 
ing, and effuſion of blood; but their actions 
are quite different, and even contrary on two 
accounts, the manner, and the end ; the one 
keeps a meaſure in letting out the blood, and 
has for its end the preſervation, or rather the 
| _ reſtoration 
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reſtoration of health ; the other is ſtinted by 
no meaſure, and has for its end nothing but 
_ deſtruction and death: Therefore the one is 
good, the other dangerous; the one lau- 

dable, the other abominable. If our penſions 
now-a-days were as well laid out, as formerly, 
in the relief of ſtarving paſtors; and if care 

was taken, at the ſame time, to over-rate no 
man's benefice beyond reaſon and equity, pen- 
ſions would undoubtedly have all the merit 
and beauty ſtill which they had at their .origt- 
nal inſtitution ; nor would they be branded as 
ſcandalous, and held in abomination; as they 
are now, but commended and applauded. _ 
In the ſacred canons, nothing is more talk'd 
of, next to the purity of faith, than the frail- 
ty of prelates, who ought to be examples to 
us; and it muſt be confeſs'd that experience 
tells us, they have a very ſtrong byaſs towards 
riches, ' If thoſe riches indeed are annex d to 
their prelacy tis well enough; for tis expedient 
that ſome prelates ſhould be rich, for the ho- 
nour of the order, and for the advantage of 
religion on ſome accounts ; but it, with all 
their riches, they imitate the leech, which 
gluts itſelf with the blood of others, till 'tis 
ready to burſt, there is no bearing with ſuch 
conduct; but as opportunity offers, there will 
be an abſolute neceſſity to prevent the corrup- 
tion from growing to a head. Tis an obſer- 
vation of phyſicians, that a human body of the 
moſt healthy complexion, which is in perfect 
V 5 good 
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good order, and free from any malignant hu. 
mour, is in much danger, from a too great 
fulneſs of blood. Some women with child, 
it they would go out their time, ought to be 
blooded; whereas, if others were to do ſo, 
they would certainly miſcarry; for what would 
be dangerous to ſome, would be ſafe for o- 
thers, in whom nature has form'd too much 
blood. Remember that ſaying of the wiſe 
 Pittacus, nequid nimis. ABI | 
If indeed a prelate be not able to bear the 
weight of the penſions with which his reve- | 
nues are charg'd, either becauſe the harveſt is 
bad, or becauſe of any unforeſeen loſſes, or 
extraordinary expences, and the creditor in the | 
mean time proceeds to a ſequeſtration of all 
his revenues, what ſhall the prelate do to ſup- 
ply bis cure, unleſs the prince aſſiſts him by 
taking off the ſequeſtration till he is in better 
circumſtances? Venter non patitur dilationem. 
Every heir has by law a year's time allows 
to pay legacies; but where a legacy is deſign 
to keep the legatee from ſtarying, the heir is 
oblig'd-to make immediate payment of it, be- 
cauſe the withholding neceſſary ſubſiſtence, dug 
to him that wants it, is the — thing in ef- 


0 


fect as putting him to death. How is it poſſi- 
ble for a poor prelate, that muſt ſerve the 
Church with a decorum ſuitable to his Digni- 
ty, to pay certain ſtated penſions regularly out 
of his revenues, when his ſaid revenues are ſa 
uncertain at beſt, and liable, in caſe of any 4 

I e kde 
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the aforeſaid accidents, to a total annihilation? 
To oblige a prelate, in ſuch a caſe as this, to 
pay penſions of this kind, before he lays by for 
his own ſubſiſtence, is the ſame thing as to 
force a wretch that is e'en famiſh'd, to hold 
bread in his hand, and not to eat it. Moſes 
ſaid in the law, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. If a 
prelate, in ſuch a predicament, has recourſe to 
his native ſovereign, who muſt be ſuppos d to 
| know better than a ſtranger the nature of the 
accidents alledg'd, and whether they are una- 
voidable and real, ſhall not the ſovereign 

grant him an abatement of the penſion, or 
longer time to pay it? I imagine that the 
gentlemen of the court of Rome will have two 
anſwers to make; one relating to order, the 
other to merit: As to order, they will be apt 
to lay, the cognizance of affairs of this fort is 
in the breaſt of the Pope, that illius eſt interpre- 
tari cujus eſt condere, i. e. he who makes the law 
ought to explain it; that no body ſhould pre- 
ſume to interpret the Pope's bulls, and that if 
the accidents alledg'd are real, the Pope, after 
knowledge of the cauſe, will not fail to re- 
live the petitioner. But to this I return the 
lame anſwer 1 have often given already, viz. 
That if the prelate who is thus aggriev'd, ap- 
plies to the Pope for an abatement, the ſenate 
of Venice will never oppoſe him ; but if the 
prelate implores relief from the ſenate, it can- 
nat be expected of them that they ſhould de- 
5% e 5 
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ny it him. The ſenate know better what be. 
longs to the rights of ſovereignty than to com- 
mit ſuch an error, and they are punctual to a 
nicety in diſcharging the moſt indiſpenſable ob- 
ligations of government. The complaint is 
of more. conſequence to the prelate who ap- 
peals, than to the ſovereign to whom he 
makes it; but if I may be allow'd to. ſpeak 
my mind, I muſt oven in conſcience that! 
think ſuch prelate has very good reaſon to de- 
cline his appeal to Rome ; for he would be 
groſly miſtaken, if he thought that whatever 
right he had, conſidering the unexpected miſ- 
fortunes fallen upon him, he would find any 
reliet from the court of Rome, who are per- 
ſuaded tis their intereſt not to authorize, by 
any example, the opinion of thoſe who al- 
ledge that penſions are capable of alteration. 
Mean time the court of Rome reckon this an 
obligation ſo indiſpenſable, that whoever does 
not perform it, muſt never hope tor preferment, 
tho' he has all the talents for an illuſtrious pre- 
late; inſomuch, that if, when a perſon paſles 
his examination for the dignity of a cardinal, 
any one charges him, or any of his aſſociates, 
with diſobedience in this reſpect, tis enough 
to exclude him for ever from the purple. I 
don't wonder therefore at any one's refuſing to 
plead before a court, which is both judge and 
party at the ſame time. Let it not be urg'd 
that the Pope is judge, and not the courtiers; 
tor 'tis very well known that the Pope ſcarce 
n Rr _—_ 
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ever judges in this matter, but delegates com- 
miſſioners, and that if, in caſes of very great 
importance, he happens to give judgment him- 
felt, he always depends upon the report of his 
courtiers in the commiſſion ; and when my 
cannot ſucceed otherwiſe, they {pin out ſo 
much time in trying new projects, or expe- 
dients, as eats up more than the profit of the 
revenue, and very often the party dies before 
 heobtunsaverdia. {07 507 bt pron gs - 
The other obje@ion J am aware of from 
that quarter is, that all the pretences for not 
paying penſions are feign'd, becauſe penſions 
are never granted but upon ſuch overplus of 
the revenues of a biſhoprick, or other prelacy, 
as is more than ſufficient to maintain the 'pre- 
late; and that a penſion is never aſcertain d, 
without due regard had to contingencies, that 
may happen either by bad ſeaſons, or other- 
_ wiſe ; from whence it is evident, that avarice, 
and not neceſſity, furniſhes the debtor with 
pretences to refuſe payment of the penſions. 
| This js what they ſay, and if true, the pre- 
tence of penſions would fall to the ground; 
the conditions indeed would be obſerv'd, and 
nothing would be wanting, but to rectify the 
end of them, by granting them only to ne- 
ceſſitous prelates, inſtead of rich ones, and 
ſometimes even to the laity. But tis one 


up- 
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on biſhops that had not above a thouſand du- 
cats revenue, or curates that had but five 
hundred; a remedy which needed not to have 


been preſerib d, if the evil it was propos d to 


cure had not been poſſible in rerum natura. But 
from hence it follows, that a penſion of a thou- 
ſand nine hundred crowns may be rais d upon 
a © biſhop, who has a revenue of twenty thou- 
fand. Were the government of Venice to be 
the ſtandard, if the biſhop of Padua had not 
 #hove @ thouſand ducats for his maintenance, 
the rank of his ſee would indeed give him the 
preference to the biſhop of Caorle; but the lat - 
ter would be counted the more wealthy man, 
tho his revenue be but fix hundred ducats; 
the reaſon is this, becauſe the expence ought 
to be proportion'd to the city, clergy, and peo- 
ple. Therefore I think it muſt appear very 
unjuſt that the biſhop of Padua ſhould be 
ſtript, by this means, of the 2oth part of 
bis revenues, while I frankly own it, as my 
opinion, that the revenue of the biſhop of Ca- 
orie ought to be augmented with three or four 
hundred crowns. But without pretending to 
aſtrology, I can divine that the firſt caſe will 
come to paſs ſooner than the ſecond. If there- 
fore the firſt, or what comes up near to it, 
mould happen to be the caſe, and the prelate 
mould invoke the ſovereign tor relief, I verily 
believe that the prince, beſides the common 
obligation on him to do juſtice, would be 
ſway d by the motive of ſelf-intereſt not to 


ſuffer. 
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ſuffer the ruin of his moſt eminent prelacies, 
and to let his biſhops be reduc'd to want for 
the ſake of inriching another that was wealthy 
before, and of making two biſhops over one 

biſhoprick ; the one to receive the revenues, 
and 4 a other to ſupport the charge of it. 
If one were to conſider the inyincible byaſs 
ol the preſent age to penſions, it muſt be 
own'd that in ancient days people were much 
more frugal and moderate, which proceeds in- 
deed from a canon of the Council of Trent, 
but without any fault of the law-makers. The 
good fathers of that Council, among their 
many decrees, made one of the beſt concerted, 
and moſt juſt that could be in poſitive law, 
which was a prohibition that no body ſhould 
poſſeſs more than one biſhoprick, or benefice, 
with cure of ſouls, at one and the ſame time. 
In the days of old, it was a very ill cuſtom 
for a prelate to be ſet over ſeveral Churches, 
and a biſhop over ſeveral Dioceles, a thing al- 
together as abſurd, as for a man, who pretends 
to be a chriſtian, to have more wives than one 
at a time. This irregularity gave cauſe for 
that laudable precaution contain d in the ca- 
non, which has contributed ſo much to the ad- 
vantage of the Church and people, and been 
obſerv d ſo much more inviolably than all the 
others; for no bull has yet been diſpatch'd 
contrary to it with the clauſe non obſtantibus. 
But ſee now to what {ſhifts ſome men have re- 


 Fourle for evading this law, either in whole, 


or 


or in part! As to the prohibition of poſſeſſing 
ſeveral Sees at once, they make up for it, or 


gert, and uſuyers, are ſuffer d to live quietly 
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rather evade it, by having only one in poſſeſſion, 
bur by enjoying the revenues of ſeveral added 


to it by way of penſion. And from hence 


it comes to paſs that there are few prelacies 
with handſome revenues, that can eſcape be- 


ing, as it were, moth- eaten by penſions, un- 
leſs ſuch prelacy be in the hands of ſome per- 
ſon of credit. This therefore is another juſt 
motive for the Venetian Government to op- 
poſe art with art, in caſes that require their 


aſſiſtance, and is a farther juſtification of their 
graneing protection to thoſe that implore it. 


XII I hat the ordinaries of places are hinder d 
rom fulminating excommunication, in caſes fre- 


{erib'd by the Canons, And. — 
XIV. T hat ſchiſmatics, heretics, whore-mon- 


and peaceably at Venice, while the prelate is 


not permitted to excommunicate them, or to pu- 


niſh them in any other way. 


I !hbe near affinity betwixt theſe two com- 
plaints, and our averſion to trouble the reader 
with vain repetition, have engag'd us to make 
but one article of both; the rather, becauſe 
there's no treating of the one without touch- 


ing on the other. We cannot well inquire in- 


to the reaſons why the ordinary is hinder'd 
from fulminat ing excommunication againſt the 
laity, till we have examin'd the crimes for 


which thoſe excommunications are iſſu d. And 
in 
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in the firſt place we will lay down this for the 


principle of our anſwer to theſe complaints. 
That at Venice the ſecular tribunal has always 
been conſider'd as the only one, appointed by 


God himſelf in this ſtate, to do juſtice, and 
to diſtribute rewards and puniſhments. The 
Venetians don't admit of the diſtintion made 


by the Court of Rome, that a man who is born 
the ſubject of one ſovereign prince, can, upon 


any conſideration, become the ſubject of ano- 


ther; for at this rate, a ſubje& is made the 

ſubject of another ſubject, whenever his biſhop 
happens to be in the liſt of the ſubjects born 
within the {ame dominions. Whoever looks into 
the goſpel, will find that the apoſtles gave the 


name of flock to the company of the faithful, 


and that of ſhepherd to the eccleſiaſtic ſupe- 


rior. St. Peter, when he puts ſubjects in mind 


of obedience to their temporal fovereign, ad- 


dreſſes himfelf both to laity and clergy. Ser 


wants, be obedient to jour maſters with fear and 


trembling. All that obey another, are not his 
ſubjects in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe ; and tho'a 
degree, which has another ſuperior to it, may 


ſeem to imply a ſort of ſubjection, tis analogice, 


and not uniwoce. Thus in the coeleſtial hie- 


rarchy, the archangel carries the commands of 
God to an inferior angel; but this does not 
imply, that an angel of the loweſt choir is 
ſubject to any of the higheſt. In a monaſtery a 
prior commands his monks, whom he calls his 
ſubjects, but very improperly ; for they are not 


his 
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his ſubjects, but his brethren in the ſame obli- 


gations of monaſtical diſcipline, only with this 


difference, that tis the buſineſs of the prior 


alone to ſee the rules thereof obſery'd. Tis 


the cuſtom now-adays for biſhops and pre- 


lates of any orders, to give their dioceſans, or 
monks, the title of ſubjects. Perhaps it aroſe 
at the ſame time when the Popes firſt aſſum'd 
the title of Sovereign Pontiffs, forgetting the 


old appellative of a biſhop, Servant of the Ser- 
wvants of God. It may be the gentlemen of the 


court of Rome will here be apt to think that I 


ſeek, by favour of this axiom, to retract what 


I have ſo often own'd in this treatiſe, viz. that 
there are very many caſes in which laymen are 


ſubject to eccleſiaſtic juriſdiction; but if they 
ſhould think ſo of me, they will be quite 
miſtaken, and I know that a diſputant can do 
nothing worle than to expoſe himſelf to the 


| laſh of his own arguments. I do not deny 


what I bave confeſs'd, but am for examining 
into the true notion we ought to have of a 
ſubject. IK now very well that the laity may be 


guilty of crimes which are cognizable by the 


_ eccleſiaſtical tribunal, but I will not own that 
they thereby become its ſubjects. Let it not 


be ſaid that this is a diſpute about words, for 
tis a neceſſary diſtinction, to which, it muſt 


be remember d, I have already ſaid, recourſe 
_ ought certainly to be had in theſe caſes, other- 
wile, if this point were to be given up, it 


would be needleſs to diſpute the reſt witn 
4 | | 5 — them: 


them : Therefore 1 repeat it ; if it be true, 
that all who are in ſome reſpects under a pre- 
late's juriſdiction, are eſſentially his ſubjects, 
it would follow unavoidably that he might le- 

gally proceed againſt them for all manner of 


crimes, and it would be a crying injuſtice, if 


the ſovereign ſhould go about to violate that 
liberty. Let us now pals to the examination 


of the particular offences mention'd in the 


complaint : 


As to the moſt heinous and enormous in the 


whole catalogue, wiz. hereſy, I agree that it 
comes within the verge, of the eccleſiaſtical 


court. The government of Venice never took 


cognizance of a crime of this kind, which is 


quite out of the laity's ken; and the ſecular 


tribunal neither ought, nor can penetrate into 
the ſeveral degrees of herely ; becauſe, to make 


this diſcovery, tis neceſſary to compare the 


doctrine of faith with the external marks of 
hereſy given by the perſon accus'd. This is 
an examination by no means fit for a layman to 
make; beſides, in order to be a judge of this 
crime, tis neceſſary for the judge to have good 


atteſtations from {ome public academy, that 


he is anable divine. This knowledge may fall 
to the ſhare of ſome private perſon, but a tem- 


para! prince would be never the better for it. 
herefore I have reaſon to perſiſt in my opi- 


nion, that crimes of this kind come before the 


pains! court de jure & de facto; and it was 


or this in particular that the Pope eſtabliſh d 
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the tribunal of the inquiſition, which, as oc- 


caſion requires, not only condemns the guilty 
to ſpiritual penance, but even to corporal pu- 
niſnment. Indeed it does not inflict excom- 


_ munication, becaufe recourſe ought not to be 
had to it for a crime already conſummated, 
unleſs the criminal be obſtinate and contuma- 


cious. But if, on the other hand, a man who 
has been convicted of hereſy, either in his diſ- 
courſe, belief, or actions, repents of his crime; 
I grant that he may be puniſh'd corporally, 


but not driven from the unity of the Church 
by excommunication; ſo far from it, that if 


he be already excommunicated, he ſhould be 


reſtor d to the Church, which ought to imitate 


the example of God, who puniſhes the ęꝑreat- 
eſt ſinners by the death of the body, and not 
by the deſtruction of the ſoul. And as ſoon 


as a ſinner repents of his hereſy, the com- 
plaints ought to ceaſe, that which was the 


cauſe thereof being removed. 

As to ſchiſmatics, the complaint on their 
account can only concern the Greeks, who have 
that name given them by the court of Kome. I 


hall only bring one argument to reſolve the 
whole diſpute. If the lay tribunal of Venice 
ſhould ſuffer the prelates to inflict corporal pu- 
niſhment on thoſe they call ſchiſmatics, would 


not they thereby help to ruin and deſtroy their 
own ſubjects? for the Greek religion being re- 
ceiv'd in a great part of the dominions of the 


republic, thoſe of that Church would be ob- 


an lig d 
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lig d always to ſhun the face of their natural 
ſovereign, if they could not come to Venice 
without the danger of impriſonment, or ba- 
niſhment, for their different opinions. Now, 
as the diſcuſſion of this difference does not lie 
before a temporal ſovereign, ſo he ought not 
to tyrannize over the conſciences of his ſub- 
jects, and thereby provoke them to go and 
live under the Tur}, for the ſake of enjoying 
liberty of conſcience. Therefore we muſt 
pray to God to remedy this diſorder, who, as 
he has founded and built his Church, both can 
and will repair and reſtore it to its primitive 
luſtre, in the time appointed by his eternal 
A | OT 
As to that part which relates to whoremon- 
gers and uſurers, it requires a more particular 
conſideration. Theſe two crimes are ſome of 
thole which ought to be refer'd to God's tribu- 
nal at the day of judgment. Indeed there are 
few or no crimes deem'd as ſuch by the judges 
of the earth, which will not be criminal in 
like manner before God's tribunal, becauſe ci- 
vil laws are founded in the main upon the law 
of nature and the decalogue ; but it does not 
thence follow that every action, which is fin be- 
fore God, is puniſhable by a humane tribunal, 
unleſs in caſe of immediate injury done to one's 
neighbour, to which muſt be added crimes 
that directly attack the divinity ; as blaſphemy, 
which contains an inſult upon God, and ſcan- 
dal to our neighbour, and conſequently calls 
[PART l. . R 
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for twofold puniſhment ; one in this life, on 
the part of human juſtice ; and after death, 


eterpal damnation by the judge of heaven. 

We return to examine what is meant by 
whoredom and uſury. Uſury offends one's 
neighbour, becauſe by wicked arts it ſeizes on 


the eſtates of others with rapacity and avarice. 


"Tis a crime altogether ſubject to the temporal 
court, whoſe judge will be qualify'd to know 
as much of it, as is neceſſary, by the law and his 
own ſtudy; and to pretend that tis a crime 
cognizable by the eccleſiaſtic court, becaule it 
offends the juſtice of God, and does injury to 
one's neighbour; this is ſo genera] a reaſon, 
that it would ſubject the cognizance of all 
crimes, how ſecular ſoever, to the ſpiritual tri- 
bunal. Conſequently, were it to be admitted, 
there would be nothing more to do than to ac- 
knowledge the ſpiritual tribunal for ſovereign 
in Venice, as well as at Rome; but the Vene- 
tians are not yet fo dim-ſighted as not to ſee 
the conſequence. They have a magiſtrate on 
purpoſe to take cognizance of all contracts of 
uſury, and to do juſtice to the ſufferers ; for it 
they ſhould puniſh any as public uſurers, 
without better proofs than appearance and 
common fame, they might eaſily be deceiy'd, 
becauſe none but God can judge without the 
help of witneſſes and proof. 
A s to whoredom, tis a crime that offends 


one's neighbour only by ill example, juſt as 
{imony, at which every one is moſt * 
_ oo AM ſcan- 
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ſcandaliz d, who ſees it in a prelate. It every 
crime a man commits againſt his conſcience, 
whereby he ſhews an ill example, were to be 
puniſh'd with corporal puniſhment , there 
would be a neceſſity for eſtabliſhing a perpe- 
tual tribunal, which would have buſineſs more 
than enough; for every evil action carries an ill 
example along with it, and every ſin is an evil 
action ; from whence it will follow, that the 
whole world would be the priſon of ſuch tri- 
bunal, and the judge of it himſelf would not 
be free from cenſure; for a man ſcarce holds 
his integrity more than ſeven years. But 
this would be a ſeverity not to be parallel d, 
either in the law of Moſes, or that of Jeſus 
Chriſt. As ſoon as Adam finn'd, he was only 
threatned with death; which, if we under- 
ſtand of the body, was deferr'd 930 years; 
and if of death eternal, he triumphed over it 
by his repentance, Frailty is one thing, ma- 
lice another ; and tho' there is no frailty where 
there is not ſome ſmall tincture of malice, yet 
malice, properly ſpeaking, is that which di- 
rectly attacks the almighty power of God with 
an impenitent heart. We at Venice admit of a 
doctrine which the court of Rome cannot com- 
prehend, tho' it be confirm'd by numberleſs 
experiences, V/Z. that brotherly correction is 
more effectual, than the ſword of juſtice, to 
bring back thoſe that have gone aſtray, and 
that good examples reform more than all pu- 
niſaments; mags movent exempla quam verba. 
X's St. Au- 
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St. Auguſtin, while he was a monk, reſolv'd 


one day to go and preach thro' the city; accord- 


ingly he took his hood, and having only walk d 


about with his companion till night, he then 
return'd to his convent. Upon this his compa- 
nion took the freedom to ask him why he did 
not preach. I did preach ſufficiently, ſays he; 

and this was really true ; for the life of that 
holy man did as much good as his preaching, 


becauſe he ſhew'd forth temperance and good 
manners, by his example, to that degree, that 


the people were more edify'd and convinc'd 


by ſuch his ſilent way of preaching, than if 


they had been ſtated auditors of labour'd, po- 
%% nu 
Experience ——_— demonſtrates, that 
this mild treatment at Ve 

number of ſtragglers into *the pale of tlie 

Church, and to the exact obſervation of diſci- 


pline, than the ſeverity us'd in other govern- 


ments, which proceed to excommunication 
and impriſonment againſt the diſobedient; be- 
ſides, that this ſeverity gives ground for hy- 


pocriſy; for when the impenitent find them- 


ſelves in danger of excommunication, they 
will do all they can to avoid ſuch a brand of 
infamy, and render themſelves ſtill more guil 
ty before God, by approaching his altar with- 
out preparation, and for another end than 
merely to ſave their ſouls, Medicine, if taken in 
time, is wholeſome , otherwiſe tis poiſon. 
Every one of our ſaviour's actions ought to be 
f = ” a leſſon 


nice brings a greater 
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a leſſon to us. He ſet a fiſherman at the head 
of his Church, and not a huntſman ; becauſe 
the one uſes thoſe murdering inſtruments the 
gun and ſpear, the other the net. The 
diſciples having toiled a fiſhing one whole 
night, and taken none, Chriſt bade them caſt 
their net on the right fide of the ſhip, and im- 
mediately they had a great draught. Both 
theſe inſtances teach us, that a ſinner muſt be 
taken, but not put to death ; and that he muſt 
be catch'd with art, and not with violence: 
At Venice therefore a prelate never proceeds 
to excommunicate thoſe who refuſe to come 
to the holy table of the paſſover, leſt one, who 
is already a fornicator, ſhould become guilty. 
of ſacrilege; for if an article of faith, decided 
by the council of Trent, is true, viz. That the 
_ ungodly cannot be juſtify d without prevent- 
ing grace, this grace is not in all the power of 
man to beſtow, whether by rewards or pu- 
' hniſhmentss „ I 
XIII. That if any one, having a call from the 
ſpirit, takes upon him the religious habit, they pre- 
fume to expel him upon the leaſt complaint of his 
parent, on pretence of his being ſeduc d; and 
when any one is left in a monaſtery, the parents 
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are aut boriꝝ d to keep his eſtate 
When the apoſtle St. Bartholomew 
pens the goſpel to the Indians, the king 
| lent for him to cure his daughter, who was 
poſſeſs'd with a devil. The Bracmans had 

try'd their skill a long time in vain; but the 
e * — holy 
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holy apoſtle only commanded the evil ſpirit, 


in the name of Jeſs, to depart out of her, 


and accordingly he left her. This was very 


_ pleaſing to the king's officers, and was not on- 


ly a comfort to the king, but fill'd him with 
admiration of the deity, which was newly 


preach'd to him; nevertheleſs, he was not 


converted : However, to ſhew his gratitude 
to St. Bartholomew, he gave him a great deal 
of gold; but the divine apoſtle convinc'd him 


that he did not defire riches, but that he ex- 


pected a much greater reward, vig. that he 
would make a preſent of his ſoul to Jeſus 


 Chriff, who would take great care of it in 
this life, and commit it at laſt in glory to 


eternity. The king, charm'd with his noble 
ſpirit, believ'd, and was baptiz'd ; and tho 
born in a country where there was an annual, 
harveſt of gold, he thought the contempt of 
worldly goods was a more certain proof of the 
truth of the new doctrine, than even the work- 
ing of miracles, and caſting out devils. Du- 
ring the Babylomſh captivity, Daniel the pro- 


phet obſerving the blindneſs of thoſe people, 


in truſt ing in their falſe gods, often endeavourd 


to convince them of their folly. Thoſe ignorant 
wretches, to prove the divinity of their pre- 


tended deities, told him that their king fent 


every day into the temple forty ſheep, leven 
OXen, a great quantity of bread and wine, and 
that tho the gate was then ſhut, and ſealed 


with 
i 
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with the king's ſeal, yet next day in the morn- 
ing to be ſure all was conſum'd. Daniel could 
not help ſmiling at ſuch a proof of a godhead 


as this was, and ſaid, that was rather an attri- 


bute of a wolf, and not of a true God, who 


has no paunch to fill, nor no occaſion to feed. 


They are your prieſts, ſays he, who live upon 
thoſe victims, who, being as arrant cheats as the 
idols they worſhip, knaviſhly rob the altars of 
the per Bel Therefore, having ſcatter'd aſhes 


privately upon the pavement of the temple,they 
diſcover d the footſteps that led to the den, 


thro' which 17 prieſts enter d privately in the 
night, and ſtol, feril 

they plentifully maintain'd their families. 
St. Ignatins, the moſt pious founder of the 


ſociety of Jeſ#s, gave an inſtruction to the je- 
ſuit Cofimus Torres, travelling to Japan, which 


might ſerve as 4 goſpel and rule to all clergy- 


men, eſpecially the regular friers. The ſub- 


ſtance of which inſtruction was, to ſubdue their 


paſſions, to throw off all ſelf-intereſt, and eſpe- 
cially never to touch the alms of believers to 
the poor; becauſe, ſaid he, tis almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to touch pitch, and not be defil'd, there- 
with. This holy man us'd to ſay, that if he 
had but four companions entirely Ares d 5 


tom ſelfiſh views, he would not deſpair of con- 


verting the whole world; for he ſaw that this 


virtue had every body's good word, but that 
very few practis d it. SD 
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The Florentines were ſo edify'd by the good 
example of their countryman Philip de Rem, 


that one of his kinſmen, who was very rich, 
_ offer'd to make him his heir; but he, good 
man! tho' tyd to no order, nor no monaſtic 
vow, thanked his generous Kinſman, refuſed 


the offer, and advis'd him to find out an heir 
of another temper, who would, no doubt, ve- 
ry gladly accept it. All theſe remarks muſt 
{atisfy the wiſe reader, that religion and riches 


are by nature quite incompatible, tho', for cer- 


tain reaſons, they are ſometimes permitted to 


go together, 1 myſelf, who affirm this ſo po- 
{itively, cannot ſay I am altogether free from 


| cenſure in this reſpe&. I was form'd of the 
ſame clay as the reſt of mankind, which, tho' 
never ſo much ſeaſon'd in the fire of charity, 
comes out as brittle ware as the other veſſels 


of the age. Iſaiah ſaid, all our righittauſneſſes are 
asc filthy rags. But as on the one hand, I make 
this confeſſion in juſtice to the truth; ſo on the 
other, I cannot help praiſing that ſovereign, 
who, when he diſcovers that any perſon is ſe- 
duc'd to take the habit on him, makes uſe of 
his abſolute authority againſt ſuch ſacrilege, by 


ſetting the perſon ſeduc d at liberty; for even 


| ſappoling the vocation to be really from the 
ſpirit, this interruption can never deſtroy it, 
but it will rather come out finer, like gold 
out of the furnace How many rubs did 
St. Thomas of Aquinas meet with, both from 
his father and kindred, who were loth be 
1S | e F 2 WA9 hou 
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ſhould embrace the monaſtic life? But what 


end did they ſerve, only to ſhew that his was 


not the perſuaſion of his mind, but the call of 
grace? T he wind bloweth where it liſteth, and 
thou knoweſt not whence it cometh, nor whither 


it goeth, This conduct is ſo far from being in- 


jurious to religion, that "tis ſtrictly conform 
J Sion, y 


able to the canons, which preſcribe a great ma- 
ny cautions to be us'd in the examination of 


thoſe who come to make their vows, thereby 


to diſcover whether they are ſincerely diſpos d 
to make an entire ſurrender of their will to 
God's. Let not the ſenate therefore be ac- 


cus'd of too readily lending an ear to parents 


complaining of ſuch ſeduction. For, I ſay, 


that when a diſorder is to be prevented, too 
much credulity is a leſs crime than to tolerate 


z 


the inconveniency, out of a ſcruple to oppoſe 


ſuch or ſuch friers. Religion is never a gainer 


by perſons that are merely ſeduc'd into it; be- 


_ cauſe, as 'tis obſerv'd in nature, that nothing 
violent is laſiing , repentance comes upon the 


neck of ſuch raſh reſolutions, and drives a 


great number of ſouls into utter deſpair. Re- 
ligion loſes no more by not admitting ſuch fri- 


ers, than a captain does by not inrolling a 


faint-hearted, cowardly ſoldier. Now, on the 
other hand, if the accuſation be falſe, the per- 
on is at his liberty either to enter into the ſame 
order in another country, or into another or- 
der in the ſame town, and is welcome to make 


_ ther's 


profeſſion thereof accordingly ; for yz my fa- 
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ther's, houſe are many, manſions, Every mona- 
ſtery is a ſtrait road to heaven, if the monks 
that belong to it don't reel out of the way. 
But the other part of the grievance is, that 


it a novice ſtays in the cloiſter, the parents are 
authoriz d to appropriate his eſtate. The only 


way to prevent a gangreen, is to lay the plaiſter 
right upon the wound. Tis amazing, I think, 
that we hear no complaint of any, one's being 
forc d to quit the habit of an order of friers, 


who don't allow of poſſeſſion of lands, but 
liye, as pg See oiſters, upon the dew of 


Partiſans of the court of Rome 


* 


heaven. The 


wil rell me that parents, inſtead of afficing 
themſelves, are commonly very ealy when any 


ol their family puts on the habit of that order, 
- becauſe then their eſtates remain to them with- 


out any trouble; and therefore, if their chil- 


dren, (5c. were ſeduc'd, they would have no 


need to complain. But there's nothing in all 
this objection; for ſeduction, as to theſe or- 


ders, is a perfect chimæra, and can exiſt no 
here but in a diſturb'd brain; and therefore no 
wonder they don't complain of what is not in 


being. Omne agens agit 2 ter ſinem, i. e. e ve- 
ry agent acts ſor ſome end, 


ſopher; and David, in his addreſſes to God, 
aps, 1 have inclin d my heart to, perform thy fla. 
tutes alway, for the recompence of reward. What 
would a capuchin be the better for perſuading 
any one to put on his habit, ſince the new 
frier would be incapable of doing him any 

3 — — good, 


{aid a certain philo- 
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_____ | 7 
good, either in public or private? on the con- 
trary, the more there are in commons, the leſs 


muſt be every one's allowance. I will not here. 


mention by whom, and when ſuch complaints. 
have been made e'er now. I will only 09 


that St. Ignatius made good laws, which, o 


ſerv'd with that zeal that commonly attends. 
novelty, have contributed very much to the 


- 


edification of the mind, but little or nothing. 


to the edification of the convents of his order.. 


St. Paul lays. down the rule of an apoſtle's life. 
in two words, as having nothing, and poſſeſſing, 


all things, Tis often ſaid, L know that mira- 
cles are ceas d, and that therefore tis a duty, 


where tis poſſible, to give the preference to 
the laſt clauſe, and to avoid the firſt. But I 


declare this is a mere carnal reaſoning: Tis ſo, 


they will anſwer ; but ſuch conduct is now 


permitted. I don't deny it; but then tis by 


way of diſpenſation, not to procure a great 


good, but to prevent a greater evil. The Pha- 
'Tiſees, hearing Jeſus Chriſt preach that matrimo- 


ny made two bodies one fleſh, objected to him, 


that Moſes allow'd writings, of divorcement in 


his law, But what ſaid Jeſus Chriſt ?. he ſaid 


to them, it was not ſo from the beginning; and 
Moſes ſuffer'd you to put away your wives, be- 
cauſe of the hardneſs of your hearte. 


To return to our argument. Tho' the moſt 


| ſerene republic is very careful to prevent per- 
ſons from being ſeduc'd into a cloiſter, they 


| don't deny any ONE that's tree to enter; and ir | 
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any one, whether great, ſmall, or rich, has a 


mind to put on the habit of any order, and 


gives proofs that tis the effect of mature deli- 


beration, in a proper time and manner, he 


need fear no. oppolition from the ſenate ; and if 
he has a mind, he is free to leave all his eſtate 
to the monaſtery. But St. Auſtin ſays, Oui 


vult eccleſiam inſtituere, c filios exheredare, alium 


quærat conſultorem quam Auguſtinum, i. e. He 
that Would diſinberit his children, and make the 


church his heir, muſt not come to me for counſel. 
Let it only be a caution, that a reſolution of 
ſuch importance to the age, to the parents, and 


to the perſon himſelf who makes his vows, be 
natural, and not counterfeit. How many of 
the moſt ſerene doges, ſurfeited with human 


- grandeur, have put on the habit of St. Bene- 
dict, without the leaſt oppoſition ? But all our 
concern is for thoſe raw ſtriplings, who, young 


as they are, yet boaſt they ſhall always hold 


out againſt the motions of nature, which is ſo 


prone to evil. To ſum up all in a word, youth 


are interrogated and examin'd ; but as for a- 


dult perſons, who 'tis ſuppos'd are wiſe enough 


to reſiſt ſeducers, they are not ſubje & to ſuch | 


ſcrutiny. 


Ihe laſt grievance of all is the violence, as 
they think fit to call them, 3 by the ſe- 
he gulph, by forcing 


nate upon thoſe that ſail in t 


ſuch as carry proviſions, merchandiſe, inſtru- 
ments animals, ſalt, and all other goods that 
| paſs thro” it into the rivers of Romagna, to pay 
certain impoſti. After 
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After ſo long a diſcourſe, we are now fallen, 


as we may ſay, into an ocean of complaints, 
ſince we are come to thoſe grievances which 
relate to the gulph. Theſe complaints, in or- 
der to be juſt, ought to have at leaſt one of 
theſe two motives, V/Z. either that the duties 
demanded are exorbitant, and unreaſonable ; 


or if they are moderate, that they are demand 


ed by violence, and without any legal title. 


When the ſovereign, by exacting any tribute, 
e two reſpects, he juſt- 
ly incurs the reproach of committing an inju- 


offends in either of the 


ry, and an unjuſt action. To anſwer in two 


words the complaint againſt the exorbitancy 


of the duties demanded, I will only ſay, that 
the duties and exciſe, which the moſt ſerene 


republic demands of thoſe who tranſport ef- 
fects thro' the gulph to the markets in the 
Pope's dominions, are neither more nor leſs 


in weight, and meaſure, than what the go- 


vernment demands of merchants that import 


the ſame wares into Venice. I don't know that 
tis any where commanded us to love our 
_ neighbour better than our ſelves, this being a 
; nope attribute of Jeſus Chriſt, who loved 
human nature better than his own humanity. 


When ſailors are caught endeavouring to 
run goods into Romagna, without firſt paying 


the duties, they are condemn'd to the confiſ- 
cation of more than thoſe duties would a- 
mount to. This is the common method of 


puniſhment in Venice, and every where elſe, 
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for thoſe who are taken defrauding their ſove- 


reign of his rights. All impartial perſons look 
upon it too as an act of juſtice; for if, when 
ſuch fraud is committed, he who is guilty of 


it runs no greater risk than paying the bare 


duties, there's no body hardly but would ven- 


ture being a knave on ſuch terms, becauſe he 


might chance to find his account in it; and if 
he ſhould happen not to ſucceed, he runs no 
risk, becauſe, if he is diſcover'd, he can but 


pay the duty; and if not, he gains all the Va- 


lue thereof clear to himſelf. 


This, I ſay, is the weight and meaſure 


dealt to the ſubjects of the republic, according 
to the common ſtandard, Therefore there's 
no reaſon for complaint on this head, and thoſe 
who make it, muſt be ſuch as love to com- 
plain, whether they have reaſon or no. 


1 will add further; if the goods that pals 
thro' the gulph ſhould be extraordinary dear, 
or wanted in Venice for the ſupport of the in- 
habitants, then they would be ſtopt by force 
and authority from going to Romagna, and 
not ſo much as ſuffer'd to be carry d out of Ve- 

nice. Mean time it could not be reckon'd a 

piece of injuſtice ; but rather a caſe of neceſ- 
tity, and authoriz d by the cuſtom of other 


princes, who in the like caſes of extream ne- 


ceſſity, which is ſuperior to all laws, have not 


only cauſed proviſions, but even ready money, 


to be ſtopt, when they have wanted the ſame 
to anſwer public occaſions. There are many 


* inſtances 
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inſtances of this, but the moſt ſerene repub- 
lic never us'd this method with reſpect to mo 
ney. Princes are juſtify'd in acting thus, becauſe 
every thing within their dominions ought to be 
ſubject to their commands, when their views 
are honeſt, and when they take care to aſcer- 
tain a juſt equivalent. But enough of this al- 
ready. . e e 41054 

Now, if the court of Rome complains not 
againſt the violence of exacting thoſe impoſts, 
but queſtions the authority and title of the re- 
public to raiſe them; I ſay, that both their 
authority and title are indiſputably legal, ſo 
long as the republic is own'd to be the ſove- 
reign of the gulph ; for 'tis by virtue of the 
ſame title that every ſovereign has a right of 
demanding the impoſts, or duties of impor- 
tation, from all merchants that trade in their 
dominions; and 'tis by virtue of this ſame title 
that the Pope himſelf raiſes the gabels in 
St. Peter's patrimony. Therefore the whole 
objection muſt vaniſh upon the proof of the 
republic's legal ſovereignty over the gulph ; 
which being an affair of the greateſt con- 
cern, not only to the Pope, but alſo to other 
ſovereign princes, it would require a diſcourſe 
of equal length to the importance of the ſub- 
ject, becauſe in matters of this nature nothing 
leſs than the fulleſt proof will avail : But, as 
a formal treatile on this head would be un- 
2 to the reader, we ſhall only give the 
ſubſtance of what might be urg'd, with all * 

. „ ble 
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ſible brevity ; and, after having ſaid juſt enough 
to prove our theſis, ſhall reſerve to our ſelves 
the liberty of ſaying more, to ſatisfy the curi- 
oſity of the public,“ at another time and 
place. 3 
It was a good obſervation of a skillful lawyer, 
that whoever went about to prove a title of 
poſſeſſion, founded upon law, in favour of a 


private man, could not poſſibly ſucceed, unleſs 


it concern'd the Je with reſpect to the pro- 


mis d land, which God gave to that nation, or 


unleſs it concern'd any other perſon in our own 


times, who ſhould purchaſe of the lawful ſo- 


vereign the Flaſhes of any river. The pro- 
ducing the ſucceſſive titles of the third, fourth, 
and fifth poſſeſſors, is no full proof that there 


was not ſome uſurpation moo, during the 


invaſion of the Barbarians upon Italy, and eſpe- 
_ cially in the time of Attila, when our fore-ta- 
thers left their towns, and agreed to bury all 
the gold they had at the bottom of wells, 
which they could never find out again, be- 
cauſe fire, deſolation, and death, had deſtroy'd 
all the marks of their former habitations. Their 
_ deſcendants remember'd very well that there 


were treaſures hidden; but not knowing 


where, they were ſo wile for many ages, that 
when they ſold one another a houſe, or land, 
they took care to inſert in the deed of ſale 

HE IS ICS IO Os 5 theſe 
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2 Father Paul afterwards compos'd three treatiſes upon this ſubjeQ, which 


make à part of the ſiath Tome of is works. | 
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theſe words, ſalvo jure putei, i. e. ſa bing what's 
in the well; by which the ſeller reſerved to 
himſelf all his right to all the great treaſure 

that might, by good luck, be found out one 
time or other in ſuch houſe or field. This has 
been the cuſtom for ſo many hundred years, 
that if ſuch treaſure were to be found now, it 
would be impoſſible to know the true owner 
of it, becauſe every ſeller had the precaution 
to ſtipulate the ſame ſaving clauſe for himſelf; 
ſo that it would be neceſſaty to go back to the 
time of Attila, which would be impracticable, 
on account of the variety of accidents that 
have happen'd ſince. Therefore it was at laſt 
agreed that the reſervation ſhould be in favour 
of him who was in actual poſſeſſion, at the 
time ſuch treaſure might be found, of ſuch 
field, or houſe where it was conceal'd ;| be- 
cauſe, in things which depend on time ve- 
y far back, there cannot be a better title in 
nature than a long and continu'd poſſeſſion. 
Now to apply theſe refleftions to the caſe in 

ß INST MG THOD 10 

The republic is in poſſeſſion of the ſove- 
reignty of the Adriatic fea, which all modern 
colmographers, forgetting the ancient name, 
call the gulph of Vence. Whoever ſhall offer 
to diſpute that ſovereignty, muſt of neceſſity 
ſhew that ſome body had the legal domain 
thereof before the republic, and what right 
any one had to it; it muſt alſo be prov'd that 


£ 
+ 


ber „ loch 


— 


in number than tho 


minions of his holineſs, | 


but 1 don't believe the Pope woul 
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ſuch poſſeſſor never forfeited thoſe rights, or 
ſuffer d them to be loſt. | If the be W's 


lic might juſtly urge the very ſame plea, be- 


cauſe the rivers that ll into the n from 
are more 
e that . from the do- 


their dominions, on fr eaſtern co 


he ſame pretence 
might alfo ſerve the king of Spain, becauſe A- 


bruzts, and Apulia tie, upon the coaſts of the 
ſaid gulph; but his rights 20 confounded with 
1 thoſe of the Pope, becau 


e thoſe provinces are 


part of the kingdom of N apler, which the 


king $ of Spain hold as fiefs of che holy See; 

—— certainly their rights cannot 750 eater 

than thoſe of the direct lord of the a fiefs; 
@ 


conſequently the pretenſons of th monarchs 


muſt be inferior to thoſe of the republic. The 


Grand Ti might thy wel claim, 175 fame 


right, upon account gf Albania 114.5 ws ; 
in iſſue 


with, that potentate, becauſe there, is ſuch a 


mortal enmity. betwixt them, that they ſtudy | 


each other's. deſtructian. Thus it has been 


fairly proy d that the Pope, who makes ſuch a 
{ad outcry about uſurpation, can produce no 
reaſon, no law, that 1 fit to be put in the ba- 


lance with the rights of the republic. Perhaps 
the Pope, finding he can hn not be ſole lord and 
wulter of the sun imſelf, would be glad 


to 


ould 
diſpute this ſovereignty with the 1752 on 
pretence that the rivers, which run welt into the 
gulph, come out of his dominions, the repub- 
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to ſee the ſovereignty of it ſhared: But this is 


what the republic will never conſent to; for 


beſides other reaſons, that are common allo to 
the holy See, they have the right of poſſeſſion 


almoſt; time gut of mind; and moreovyer,-if 


the diſemboguibg of rivers into the gulph 


gave any right to the ſovereignty of it, the 


"Turk muſt alſo come iti for his ſhare. This 


poſſeſſion, in its own nature, added to many. 


other very important circumſtances, extteamly 
 fortifies tie republic $ right of naighty oyer 
* SUP ph. r 

hen the fe public firſt took the adyatitage 
of this ſovereignty: tis hardly to be ſuppos d 
that ſo many prifices, as as are concern d in that 
dee, would have put up with it ſo ſilently, if 
at that very time they had not been conv 05 
of the Venetiant right to that boten. 1 fo 


then it had been liable to be call d in queſtion 


as new, and no doubt it had been proteſtad 
againſt, becauſe it was eaſy to foreſee that tima 


would have corroborated their pretenſion. But 


tis certain that all the princes concern d 

ſpeak were ſilentz as being convinc d they 

nothing to ſay againſt itt. 
Wherelever the conſlitutions of Jani 


ae receiy d, this maxim of law is conſtantly, = 


obſery'd, One: in nullius bonis ſunt, fiunt occu- 
pantis, i, e. T toſe things which belank to. 16 


body in particular, become the proferty ” 5 
the poſſeſſor.. Now, 1 lay, Agen two 
Ways by. which a * _— be ſaid to =" 
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long to no body; the firſt, be it never 
Y bd an owner ; as the beaſts in the woods, the 


fiſh in tlie ſea, and We birds in the air; which 


Weder dakes! in 2 public place, becomes the 


legal poſſeſſor of; the ſecond, not becauſe it 


never had an owner, but when its owner has 


long neglected it, and not defended it as he 


ougght, nor reclaint d it after its falling into 
other hands. This deſertion conſider'd" after 
ſuch a term of time, longer, or ſhorter, ac- 
cording to the importance of the thing, gives 
reaſon to think that the maſter has voluntarily 
given up his property therein. 1 will give an 


inſtance of this Km che Scriptures. ' Rath ga- 


ther'd up the ears of- corn, which the reapers 
had left in the field: Their maſter Bobs ſaw, 
and permitted her; which made her the legal 
proprietor of all the ſheaves ſhe had gms "a, 
002, in 
whoſe fields they were ſown and grew, but 


tho they were before the property of 
cap d the reaper's ſickle. 


Upon this principle I ſhall now poſe a 


_ dilemma, taken both from the diele law, 
and thoſe of the empire. Either the gulpl 


had never an owner, and in this caſe the re- 
public might juſtly take it into their poſſeſſion, 
or elſe it depended on ſome one or other who 


abandon'd it; and in this caſe too the republic 
was in the right to take it to themſelves; be- 


cauſe the former proprietor, whoever he was, 
did, by virtue of ſuch abandoning it, loſe, or 
55 up his — . Now: let us ſee which, of 


all 


data, ag. | ld ab ain tos ons ,,, f. a. 


{2K 
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all the chriſtian princes of our time, might 


have been anciently lord of this gulph, and by 
that means we ſhall know whether he has actu- 


ally abandon'd it. If the Pope pretends to the 
ancient ſovereignty of it, by reaſon of his ter- 


ritories lying upon it, I have already obſerv'd 
that the republic has more land contiguous to 


it than he; beſides, that the being lord of the 
ſhore, does not neceſſarily imply being lord of 
the ſea too ; for how many private men are 


there who have lands which form the banks of 


rivers, and yet have nothing to do with the 
ſtream ? the ſame objection will hold alſo a- 
gainſt Spain, not only on account of the vici- 


nity of its territories to the gulph; but be- 
cauſe it holds thoſe territories as fiefs, and not 


by the title of direct ſovereignty. If we were 


alſo to mention the Turi, which is really need- 


leſs, the beſt we could ſay, would make for 


the advantage of the republic; for the Turk, 


_ tho”. barbarity and rapine are his profeſſion, has 
no view to the gulph, being convinc'd that 
the republic has the beſt right to it. We in- 
fer therefore upon the whole, that the Pope 
can plead no right to the gulph, upon ac. 
count of the rivers in his dominions that have 


their mouths in it. This being demonſtrated, 
what will the court of Rome ſay next? why 
_ undoubtedly they will have recourſe to the 


donations of the emperor Conſtantine, and the 


counteſs Mathilda, or Maud (of Tuſcany.) 
But let them ſay, for argument-ſake, that theſe 
| Y 3 25 dona- 
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donations transferred all the rights, which the 
emperor had over the gulph, to the holy See, 
aid that as at that time there was no ſuch thing 


in nature as the republic of Venice, the Pope 


was left ſole lord and maſter of the gulph. I 


anſwer, that donations reſemble indulgences, 
which, in the opinion even of the court of 
Home, tantum valent quantum ſonant. If ei- 


thex of theſe celebrated donations makes ex- 
my mention of the gulph, it follows of con- 
ſequence that the Pope would have been in poſ- 


ſeſſion of it at that time; but if they do not 
mention it, tis as plain a conſequence that he 


has no pretence to it; we find, every day al- 


moſt, that one man gives another the crop of 
his land, when tis not to be ſuppos d be means 


to give him his land into the bargain, but only 


the power of gathering in the product of it, 


Neither is there any more reaſon for claiming 
things on the ſcore of being appendages, when 
thoſe ſame appendages are of little leſs impor- 


tance than the principal, if not altogether equal 
to it, A perſon who bas a houſe given him, 


or bequeath'd to him by will, would make 
himſelf very ridiculous to lay claim to the 
goods alſo therein contain'd ; becauſe, if the 


donor, or teſtator, had ſo intended it, he would 


not have fail'd to expreſs that condition, eſpe- 
cially ſince it often happens that the furniture 
is worth more than the houſe itſelf, A ſtout 
Corſair defir'd leave of the governor of a ma- 
 Fitime place to enter his port, and ſtay er 

. e ge: 
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till next day. The governor confented ; but 


when he was got in, he pretended he'd tarry 
there for good and all, and that the port was, 
by that piece of complaiſance, yielded to him. 
What we have ſaid, is only to ſhew that dona- 
tion cannot have this effect; but ſuppoſing, for 
once, that it did, the Pope 
loſt his right exactly in the ſame manner as the 
_ emperor of the eaſt has loſt his; for as to the 
_ emperor of the weſt, he never pretended to 

it. Now the emperor of the eaſt loſt his, ei- 
ther by voluntary defertion of the gulph, or by 


his inability, or neglect to defend or keep it; 


from whence it follows, that the republic 
has poſſeſſion on this account, by the legal 
right of the firſt poſſeſſor. It was about the 
year of our redemption 3 oo, that Conſtantine 


was baptiz d; and ſoon after he tranſlated the 


ſeat of the empire to B/gantium, to which 
term is referred the grant he made to the Pope 
of the provinces, which form'd the terreſtrial 
dominions of the Church. From the 3d cen- 
tury, to the end of the 8th, the Popes re- 
ceiv'd from Conſtantine's ſucceſſors, one while 
favours and privileges, another while outrages 


and impriſonment; and as the authority and 


credit of the emperors in Italy declin'd every 
day more and more, that _ was ſome- 
times tyranniz'd over by the Lombayds, and at 


other times ranſack'd by the Goths; during 
which, the Adriatic-ſea was always infeſted by 


the Corſairs, The emperor abandoning the de- 
g 
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tence of thoſe countries, partly by his own in- 
clination, and partly for want of ability to 


protect them, the Pope was often oblig'd to 


have recourſe to the French ; fo that at length 
Stephen III. going to France in perſon ; did 
there obtain ſuccour againſt the Lombardi. 
From'that time, the maritime forces of the Ve- 
netian republic began to be formidable; for tis 
recorded in the annals of Venice, that in 728, 


at the intreaty of the emperor Juſtin, and 
Pope Gregory, the Venetians forc'd the nephew 
of the king of the Lombardi to retire with his 


2 from Ravenna, and reſtor'd that city, 
bona fide, to the juriſdiction of the Exarch. 
This event proves that then the emperor had 


but few ſhips in the gulph, if he had any at 


all; that the Pope had none neither, and that 


both the one and the other were oblig d to im- 


plore the naval aſſiſtance of the Venetians. 


Another inſtance of their power is as fol- 


lows : Charles I. king of France, who was af- 
terwards call'd Charlemagne, or Charles the 
Great, having a mind to beſiege Pawia, the 


republic, in 773, ſent him a good ſquadron of 
armed barks, which paſyd thro' Teſino to the 
Milanese. This great king was ſuch a hearty 


friend [to the intereſts of the Popes, that as he 
deſerv d, ſo he receiv d the greateſt favour that 


ever was conferred by the holy See, vis. the 
privilege granted by Adrian, and confirm'd ina 


Council of 153 biſhops, whom the ſaid Pope 
aſſembled at Rome tor that very purpoſe, by 
— S , which 
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which grant the kings of France were put in 
poſſeſſion of a right to ele all future Popes ; 
_ a privilege ſo glorious, that it dazzled the eyes 
of Lewis, Charlemain's ſon, to that degree, 


that he renounc'd it in the reign of Pope Paſ- 


chal, reſtoring the election to its ancient chan- 
nel, on condition, that when the Pope elect 
was conſecrated, or rather crown'd 5 he ſhould 


ſend embaſſadors to France to confirm the 


peice. ©! ch: 


At length, in the year 800, Pope Leo con- | 
ſidering the daily declenſion of the eaſtern em- 


pire, and how much injury the papacy ſuffer'd 
by it, becauſe Ttaly was in a manner aban- 
don'd ; he had the courage to crown his truſty 
friend Charles the Great, with the title of Ro- 


man Emperor, in St. Peter's Church at Rome, 


excluſive of the then Greek emperor Conſtan- 


tine, Son of Ireneus; who was forc'd to bear 


the injury with patience, becauſe he was not 


in a capacity to reſent it; which is a further 
proof that at that time the Adriatic- ſea, or 
gulph, was at the mercy of the Corſairs, and 


become the eaſy prey of the ſtrongeſt power, 


in which number the republic of Venice had 
ſhewn, by paſt experience, it might juſtly be 
reckon d. Not long after, Conftantine tell a 
facrifice to the ſedition of his ſubjects, and 


Niceſorus ſucceeding him, occaſion d that fa- 


mous diviſion of the empire into eaſtern and 
weſtern, in the year $62 ; to which three ſove- 
reigns conſented, all from different motives. 
1 oy e 
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The Pope, to give a ſanction in ſome meaſure 


to his tight of crowning the emperors, which 
he had aſſum'd in the perſon of (harlemain, 
without any authority ; Charlemain, to give a 
ſanction to his new poſſeſſion, which he had 
juſt acquir' d, without any right; and Nicefo- 

115, to diminiſh the number of his enemies; for 
be found, that having not the power in his 

on hands, he could not revenge the affronts 


he had receiv'd, and was but too ſenſible that 
his own advancement was merely owing to 


violence. A peace was therefore patch'd up 


between theſe two emperors, by the media- 
tion of the Pope, after having divided the 


whole chriſtian world, and affign'd each of 


them his ſhare thereof, leaving only three 


dutchies exempt from ſuch ſubjection, wiz. 


thoſe of Rome, Benevento, and Venice; and 
moreover, the embaſſadors of thoſe two em- 
perors declar'd, that the Venetians ſhould enjoy 
entire liberty under their own Laws. To the 


eaſtern emperor, Nice forus, were aſſign'd in Hah, 
Apulia, Calabria, Scih, and the dutchy of Na- 


Ples, as far as Gaeta; and all the reſt of Hah 
was Charlemain's portion, as emperor of the 


A 


Thus J have perform'd the promiſe 1 made, 
to prove that Conſtantine's donation gave the 
Pope no manner of right over the gulph, and 


that, if it had, the then Pope yielded it up, 
by conſenting to the diviſion of the empire, 
and by approving the ſettled limits thereof, as 


already 


3 
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already mention d; for the empetor of the eaſt 
could never have made himſelf maſter of Au. 
la by force of arms, if the gulph, thro' which 


he muſt paſs directly from Cauſtantinopl to Apu- 
lia, had belong'd to the Pope. I ſay nothing 
of Sicily, Calabria, and the dutchy of Naples, 
tho' they are territories that lie not far from 
Apulia, becauſe they are ſituate upon the 
lower, commonly call'd the Tyrhenian, or Me. 

diterranean ſea, Add to this, that the then 


pe Leo would not have been ſilent, and {uf- 


Po 
er d thoſe limits to be aſſign d thus, without 


diſputing it, if he had but ſo much as thought 


that the ſame was any prejudice to his proper- 


ty; ſo far from this, he was the very man that 


negociated the whole affair; for Niceforus had 


his hands too full at home, by reaſon of vio- 


lent inteſtine quarrels, to think of carrying his 


arms into Itah. We may well conclude there- | 
fore from this Pape's ſilence, that he was per- 
ſuaded he had no reaſon to complain of harm 
done him, for, in ſhort, he never had any na- 


val force in the Adriatic ſea 
Admit therefore, according to the remarks 
already made, that there's not the leaſt men- 
tion of the gulph in Conſtantine's donation, it 


will follow very clearly that the Pope has no 
right to it, eſpecially ſince, as we have already 
ſhewn, his poſſeſſion of rivers that run into 


it, ſignify nothing to the purpoſe. 


After 
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After Conſtantine's time, the forces of the 
republic increaſed every day, ſo that in the 
year 805, they were ſtrong enough to ruin the 
army of Pepin, who was fo officiouſly obſe- 
quious to the ſolicitation of Fortunatis, bi- 


0224, and even to attack the city of Venice 
from its lakes, where he was routed; which 
ſoon produc'd a treaty of peace with the re- 
public, whoſe bravery, on that occaſion, gain- 
ed them a great deal of glory. 


In 828, the republic gave farther proof; 3 


their valour by ſea. The Moors of Africa, af. 
ter having landed in Tuſcany, and made an in- 
road as far as to Rome, where they plun- 

derd the Church of St. Peter and Paul, 
Without the walls, went on board again, 
and fell upon Sicily, which was a dependen- 
cy of the Greek empire. But the * 
diſpatch'd a fleet into thoſe ſeas, which made 


the affrighted Africans retire ; and thus they 
preſerv'd that iſland to their friend and ally the 
emperor of the eaſt. I do not mention theſe 


things to celebrate the glory of the moſt ſe- 


rene republic, this being neither a proper time 


nor place for it ; but only to convince the rea- 
der, that both the Greeks and Italians were then 
quite deſtitute of naval forces, while thoſe of 
the republic were, on many accounts, formi- 
dable. It follows therefore from thence, that 
the gulph, being abandon'd by the Greeks, was 


defended only by the arms of the Venetian, 


who 


p of Grado, that he dar'd to ſurprize Chi- 
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who by conſequence were very properly ma- 


ſters of it, as has been prov'd by demonſttas' 


tion'as clear as any in the mathematics. 
About the year of our Saviour 1000, as 
people of Iſtria being quite weary of obeying 


a Prince Who could not, nor would not de- 


fend them, and being alſo expos d to the co 
tinual incurſions and 


ſubmiſſion to the republic; accordingly they 
were receiv'd as good ſub jets, and'the then 
doge, Peter Urceolus, paſod into Iſria, at the 
head of an army, to take poſſeſſion of their 
country, chteatning the Narantimes with utter 
deſtruction if they continu'd their incurſions. 


Upon this they comply'd, and begged peice, 


which was granted — 05 and thereupon, 'of 


their own accord, they yielded up all their 


pretenſions to the gulph. The republic had 
not held their new dominions long before they 


were diſturbed; for in 1059 Zara revolted at 


the inſtigation of the king of Hungary, ſo that 
there was a neceſſity of apply 


voluntary ſurrender; and this the doge, Do- 
minicus coin effeted accordingly, ſword 
in hang 5 


Twenty years after, that is to Cay, in 1079, 
| Robert de Guiſe, being aſſiſted by the Norman, 


attempted to drive the Greeks out of Tarentum, 
having already taken Otranto; but the Vene- 
Hans conſederating with another N ice foruis 
= ( Botanigtes ) 


piracies of thoſe of Na- 
ranto, ſent embaſſhdors to Venice to offer their 


ng to force, for 
the recovery of what was firſt obtain'd by a' 
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(Botaniatet) gave him battle, and defeated him, 
ſo. that he got nothing at all by his invaſion. 
If the Greek emperors had thought the repub- 
lic's pretenſions to the ſovereignty of the 


gulph an injury to them, they would not have 


calfd upon the Venetians ſo often. for their aſ· 


ſiltance, as their good friends and allies. But 


as Tacitus well obſerv d, that a new ſervant is 
commonly mark d out for the ſport of the reſt 
of the domeſtics, the ſame thing is true © 


* 


princes, the neweſt of whom is ſure to be the 


butt of the others jealouſy, or hatred. The 


king of Hungary could not bear the Venetiant, 


his new neighbours in Dalmatia; therefore he 
puih'd on the Zarians to a ſecond revolt, which 
provok'd the republic to take arms again, and 
under the conduct of the doge, Ordelafo Fa- 


liero, in 1117, they were reduc d to their good 


In the year 1123, the republic being as zea- 
lous as any chriſtian prince whatſoever for 
the propagation of the faith, and to give teſti- 


monies of their piety, ſent towards the con- 


queſt of the holy land a ſtrong fleet of three 


hundred ſhips, commanded by the doge Domi - 


nicus Micbael, who caus'd the ſiege of Faffa to 


| be rais'd, and conquer'd Thre ; of which city 


the other chriſtian princes, their allies, yield- 
ed them one third of the domain, as an ac- 
knowledgment of their ſervice. The doge 
being at that juncture in want of money, be- 


cauſe he was io long abſent, had tecourle to 


* 


* . 
* 


an 
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ging the Greek emperor to forgoe the many 
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been in a condition to maintain that ſovereign- 


ty, and to confirm it more and more. 
When the empire of the eaſt changed hands, 


the conſequence of it was no more than what 


we ſee happens every day. Manuel Commenus 
was as great a friend to the republic as his pre- 
deceſtors were enemies; and the former ha- 
tred betwixt the two dominions was ſucceeded 
by a ſtrict alliance, with a view to oppoſe the 
fon of Roger U. who not cal) took Sith 
the Gyeeks, but ſurpriz d Corfu, Corinth, 


» 
T# 4 £56. 
1 

2 


Thebes,” and Negropont. The doge, Peter Po. 
Uni, join'd the forces of the republic to thoſe, 


to Roger's Heer, that after the Joſs of twenty 
of his gallies, he had no way to get off but by 


Might ; and inthe hear of the victory the doge | 
reconquered for the emperor all the country 
which his enemy had taken from him in the 


Hut a little time made it fully appear that 


nothing is more flippery, or leſs to be depend. 


ed on, than the friendſhip of princes. Tho' 


the emperors of the weſt certainly ow'd the 
origin of their dignity to the Popes alone, yet 


in proceſs of time, and by the change of in- 


tereſts and ſentiments, they became he Popes 
3 Iharpeſt perſecutors. The great ſchiſm began 
during the pontificate of Alexander III. who 


was the true Pope, having been canonically 
elected, and inveſted in the holy ſee by a 


greater majority of the cardinals than was ne- 


* — ooo” 
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ceſſary; for only three of the conclave voted. 
for Victor, who, tho' he had no right to the 
popedom, for want of friends and ſuffrages, 
yet preſum'd to take the name of Pope, and 
had recourſe to the emperor Frederic Barba- 
roſſa, whom he made the judge of his title. 
Alexander made no ſcruple to reject the autho- 
rity of the ſaid tribunal, and Frederic; with- 
out hearing him, paſs'd a decree' in the Anti- 
pope's favour, contrary both to order and the 
merits of the cauſe ; contrary to order, in that 

| Frederic made himſelf a judge in a cauſe which 
was not within the cognizance of the tecular 
power ; contrary to right, for that he gave the 
cauſe in favour of an apoſtate, Alexander 
therefore, juſtly provok'd at this outrage, ful- 
minated the niajor excommunication againſt 
both. Frederic was as hot as the other, and 
declar'd himſelf openly the enemy and perſe- 
cutor of Pope Alexander, being fully refolv'd 
to take that ſurprizing vengeance, which was 
the ſource of all the grievances, with which chri- 
ſtendom was afterwards oppreſs d. Alexander 
being frightned with the emperor's blunt me- 
nace, ſtole privately out of Nome, and retir'd 
to Venice; where he was for ſome time 27cog. 
But the divine providence making him known, 
he was accoſted with the honours due to him; 
and not only ſo, but aſſur d that he ſhould en- 
joy all the privileges of a ſanctuary, and com- 
mand what ſuccours he pleas'd from the repub- 
lic. Accordingly the doge Ziani fgon after 
[PAR Y Thy N — — mm 
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put to ſea with a fleet of thirty galleys, in queſt 
of that of the emperor; and the Pope having 


7 


accompany'd him to his ſhip, bleſs d him, and 


with his own hands gave him the general's bat- 


toon, not after the manner of the cuſtomary 


preſents'which the Popes are us'd to make to 
princes that deſerve well of the holy See, nor 


as a preſage of his future victory, but as a teſti- 
mony and token of the Venetian ſovereignty 


over the gulph. He ſail'd, found out his 
enemy, fought, and routed him in the fea of 
Iſtria, near Albona, where the people obſerve 
the anniverſary of the victory, even to this 


day. The imperial army was quite ruin'd, 


and Otho, the rebel emperor's ſon, taken pri- 


ſoner. Thus the illuſtrious doge revenged 
two injuries at one and the ſame time, vis. 


the perſecution rais d againſt the Pope, and the 


diſturbing of the Venetians navigation in the 
_ gulph ; and at his return to Venice, the Pope 


receiv'd him with all imaginable reſpect, and 
greeting him with a world of joy, made uſe 
of theſe expreſſions: Salve, dominator mari, & 
accipe annulum aureum, & ſingulis annis, in die 
uſcenſionis domini, deſponſabis mare, ſicuti vir 
mulierem. i. e. Hail, lord of the ſea, and take a 


gold ring, with which every year, upon the da) 
of our lord and ſaviour's aſcenſion, thou ſhalt 


marry the ſea as a man doth a woman. 
Some would infer from theſe words, that the 


republic holds the ſovereignty of the gulph 


only fram an indulto of the Pope; but they 


are 
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are quite . miſtaken ;. firſt, becauſe the Pope 
could not grant what he had not to give, or 
diſpoſe of any thing to which he never pre- 
tended any title. Secondly, theſe wards, con- 

ſider'd with reſpec to ſovereignty, are only 
ſpoke in a ſenſe declaratory, and not conſtitu- 
ent, juſt as when a perſon, ſaluting a prince, 
gives him the title of lord or king, whereby 
he owns, but does not inveſt him with tliat 
dignity. In ſhort, if thoſe terms of ſpeaking 
had included a grant, the Pope muſt neceſſa- 
rily have expreſs d the particular ſea of which 
he gave him the ſovereignty, for otherwiſe the 
general expreſſion of dominator maris. would 
ſignify the dominion of all the ſeas upon the 
face of the globe; which would be perfectly 
ridiculous, and as much as to ſay that the Pope 
thought himſelf qualify'd to diſpoſe of the ſo- 
vereignty of the whole ocean. But conſider- 
ing the holy father's expreſſion, as we explain 
it, in a declaratory ſenſe, he was not under a 
neceſſity to explain himſelf more particularly, 
when he ſaluted the doge with the title of lord 
of the ſea, becauſe this naturally referred to a 
thing known of itſelf, viz. to that ſea of which 
every body had before own'd the doge fot 
lord and ſovereign. The forms of expreſſion 
which the court of Rome make uſe of in theit 
indulto's are clear and ſtrong, dams, concedt- 
us, indulgemus, and carry no ſuch ſuppolition 
in them as is couched under the Pope's com- 
pliment to the doge. Therefore all that looks 
— eee e 
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like conceſſion in this whole affair, is the ceremo- 


ny of marrying the ſea, and the gift of the ring; 
in which he diſplays his authority, to prevent 
this Venetian ceremony from being treated ever 
after as ſuperſtition, or an abuſe of the ſacra- 
ment; for which reaſon the Pope, in this re- 


ſpect, uſes a term conſtituent, and not decla- 
ratory, deſponſabis mare ſicuti vir multerem, 
i. e. thou ſhalt marry; but he does not ſay, do- 


mninaberis mart, i. e. thou ſhalt govern the ſea. 


Abſolute authority, or dominion, does not 


follow from that marriage ; for other kings do 
not marry their dominions, yet they poſſeſs 


them. The doge does not marry Venice, yet 


he is maſter of it; and the Pope marries nei- 
ther Rome, nor the papal ſee, yet he is the 


lawful lord of both ; ſo that we muſt keep to 
the allegory the Pope made uſe of, deſponſa- | 


bis mare ſicuti vir mulierem, The Pope with 
all his might cannot marry two parties that are 
averſe to matrimony ; he may, tis true, cele- 
brate the ſacrament of marriage, but tis abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that the conſent of the parties 


be firſt had, otherwiſe the marriage, tho' ſo- 
lemniz'd by the Pope himſelf, cannot ſtand 


good. Thus in the preſent caſe the Pope has 


declar'd that the republic of Venice may chal- 
lenge the ſame authority over the gulph, as the 
husband may over his own wife; but the 6 


vereignty ſubſiſted before this declaration of it, 
in the very ſame manner as conſent ought to 
_ precede the tying of the marriage-knot, _ 


To 
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„Te reti 00 our ſubject. This rout cool'd 


the haughty emperor's courage; but I know 


not whether he was vanquiſh'd more by the 


 Venenans frank carriage to him, or by the for- 


tune of their arms. However it was, he yield- 
ed to the perſuaſions of his ſon, who was ſent 
home upon his parole, accompany'd with 
twelve Venetian noblemen, conſented to a 


treaty, and went to Venice to make his peace 
with the Pope, who, after he had profeſs' d his 


hearty repentance of his crime, and kiſs d the 


holy father's feet, gave him his bleſſing; ſo 
that he was reſtor'd at the ſame time both to 
the good graces of the common father of the 


faithful, and to his imperial prerogatives, 


which he had forfeited by his offence. 
| After a ſhort ſtay at Venice, during which, 


thoſe great perſonages had freſh teſtimonies of 
the republic's liberality, becauſe they were 
treated with all the ſtate due to their high 


rank, thoſe three princes, the Pope, the em- 
peror, and the doge, emulating each other in 


courteſy, reſolv'd at length to go to Ancona on 
board the Venetian fleet, in order to reconduct 


- 
MF 


the holy father to his See, and to give recipro- 


cal provfs'of a perfect reconciliation. The 


people, his faithful ſubjects, came to receive 
them on the ſhore with'a thouſand bleſſings, 
and brought drums, banners, chairs, canopies, 


and' flxmbeaus ; all which the grateful Pope 
 made-a'preſent of to the doge, as a teſtimony 
of his obligation to the republic; and the 


T3. doges, 
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doges, his ſucceſſors, uſe them to this day on 


the moſt ſolemn occaſions. This ſtory confirms 


the proofs I have already brought of the power 
and prerogatives of the republic over the 


gulphy becauſe in the year 1159 they were in 


quiſh an emperor, and to take revenge for an 


inſult made upon them in the poſſeſſion of the 


faid fen! | i ns 
Thus we are come down to the year 1200, 


about which time the chriſtian princes made a 
formidable cruſado for the conqueſt of the 
holy ſepulchre. The republic very readily 


contributed not only their quota, according to 
treaty, but much more; ſo that the French, 
Flemiſh, and Italian princes, who were the 
chief parties in that holy war, agreed to begin 
firſt with the reduction of Zara, thereby to 


compenſate the republic for their efforts and 


credit in the alliance. This was done with all 
the eaſe in the world, and the doge Dandalo, 


who commanded the Venetian forces in perſon, 


recover d poſſeſſion of that rebellious town. 
While thele great armies were in Dalmatia, the 


princes of the holy league comply'd with the 
earneſt ſolicitations of young Alexis, then em- 


peror of Conſiantinopie, who, after a conference 


with-his old friend the doge, was admitted in- 


to an alliance with thoſe generous princes, who 
lent him their forces to re-eſtabliſh, him on the 
throne, from which his rebellious ſubjects had 


unjuſtly. depos d him; and, as an acknowledge- 
v2 * 7 55 5 5 | 3 9 7 f ' wd ment 
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ment of this favour, he propos d ſeveral ad. 
vantageous conditions to them; the chief of 


which.was, that as ſoon as he was reſtor'd, he 


ſhould gain the conſent of the Greek Church 


to own the ſuperiority of the Latin. This 
_ propoſal ſeem'd of ſuch importance to all thoſe 
princes, that they agreed among themlelves to 


{ſuſpend their voyage to Palaſlina, and bend 
their whole force towards the re- eſtabliſnment 


of Alexis. Therefore they immediately tack d 
about to Conſtantinople, and ſo happily ſucceed- 
ed by their arms and councils, that the rebels 
were driven out, and their friend Alexis re- 


ſtor d to the empire; but they no ſooner quit- 
ted the Boſphorus, than the traitor Marſuſus aſ- 

ſaſſinated his lawful. prince, and arrogantly 
ſeiz'd the imperial throne. .. This infamous out- 


rage was the reaſon that the princes of the ho- 
ly league generouſly put off their voyage to 
another time, being reſolv'd to take the moſt 
notable revenge; the rather, becauſe they 
eſteem' di it as an inſult partly. upon them- 
ſelves, conſidering the friendſhip they had con- 


tracted with the unhappy Alexis, of which 
they had given ſignal proofs, by reſtoring him 


to his dignity. They conquer'd the rebels a 
lecond time, and puniſh'd their obſtinacy by 


putting the villain Marſi 10 u to de ath. The CS 


thing to be done, then, was to look out for 


a new. emperor ; they conſider d that the fami- 


lies of the ancient emperors were quite ex- 


tinct, and that on the other hand there was no 
e „ truſting 
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truſting to any one of the Greet, notwith- 
ſtanding that in gratitude for their enthroning 
him, he might enter into an advantageous al- 
hance with them: Therefore they reſolv'd at 
laſt to chuſe one of their own number, to the 
end that they might be always fure of a con- 
ſtant friend to requite them for the aſſiſtance 
of their arms, and for the dangers to which 
they expos d themſelves. In order to make 
this election, they deputed fifteen perſons, part- 
ly clergymen, partly laymen; ſome of whom 
were princes, others private perſons; but all 
qualify'd by ſome eminent talents or other for 
the employment they were put upon. Of this 
number were the doge Dandalo, and five 
Venetiun nobles. Here now the moderation 
of the Venetian is exceedingly remarkable, be- 
cauſe, if they had been pleas'd to give them 


ſelves any trouble in the election, they might 


have got the imperial dignity into their own 
clutches ; having, befides'a ſtrong army at hand, 
fix voices that they were ſure of to 'a man, 

while the other candidates, being diſunited by 

different intereſts, countries, and/genius's, were 
not in à condition to oppoſe their party: but 
their prudence prevail d over all other conſide- 


rationsʒ for thoſe illuſtrious perſonages wiſely 


conſider d how much it would change the ari- 
ſtocratical conſtitution of the republic; if one 
of their ſubjecta ſhould be raid d to the impe- 
rial dignity, which was the frſt both in rank 
and time. This conſideration made them + 

. | * crihce 
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erifice all their private interefts to the public 
welfare, and to concur readily in the election 
of Baldwin, count of Flanders, who, having 
alſo the ſuffrages of the other electors, was, 
without any difficulty, plac'd on the throne ; 
but the republic had the honour to name the 
_ patriarch of Greece, who was Thomas Moxo- 
fi. They were. poflefs'd at that time of no 
leſs than three eighths of the empire of Roma- 
nia; and therefore to reward ſeveral Vene- 
Hans, who had contributed with their ſwords 
and purſes to this expedition, they gave them 
ſeveral iſlands in fief. Among theſe feuda- 
tories of the doge of Venice, was Rabano Dalle 
Careeri, a Veronefe, who had the ifle of Negro- 
Pont granted to him, as a reward for the vaſt. 
aſſiſtance he gave to the republic. Now, who 
can diſpute the republic's juft acquiſition of 
_ the ſovereignty of the gulph, founded on fo. 
many titles, confidering that, long before this, 
they were maſters of three eighths of the 
eaſtern empire, had as much juriſd iction in the 
city of Conſtantinople itſelf, as the French and 
the new Flemiſß emperor, and had ſo many 
countries at their diſpoſal, that they thought 
ft to eaſe their hands of part of them by erect- 
ing them into fiefs ? Thus. were we to trace 
the ſovereignty of the gulph back to re- 
moteſt antiquity, we ſhall find that at the very 
beginning it did not be long to the Pope, becauſe 
the Popes had no temporal domain for a mark 
of their dignity, but what ſome generous lay- 
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princes were pleas d in courteſy to give them; 
the firſt of whom, for dignity, power, and an- 
tiquity, was Conſtantine the Great. From Ju- 
Ius Ceſar to Nicephorus, there was but this one 
emperor of the univerſe; and he, not being in 
a condit ion to manage and defend that empire 
by himſelf, conſented to divide it. And if the 
Turkhad not ſeiz d ſo great a part of chriſten- 
dom, the emperor of Conſtantinople would have 
been maſter at this day of the greateſt part of 
our hemiſphere, Italy eſpecially. Therefore 
none but that emperor would have a right in 
ſuch quality to quarrel with the republic, on 
pretence of their uſurpation of the gulph. And 
tuppoſing that the diviſion of the empire {ill 
ſubliſted, then the emperor « of the eaſt. would 
be the only perſon, concern'd to queſtion, their 
right and title to the gulph, becauſe.it would 
be included in his ſhare, as has already been 
ſhewn. If, on the other hand, the poſſeſſion 
of any countries remains annex 'd to the ſeat of 
the empire, this, controverſy. will concern the 
Ottoman Port, as ſovereign of the imperial City, 
and of the far greateſt part of that empire, 
But ſuppoſe. the Tur, were to improve 
his rights not by. violence, but. by law, it 
would then be eaſy to convince him that he has 

no right, by proving to him how many times 
the ancient emperors loſt it by abandoning 
it, and how long the republic has been in quiet 
poſſeſſion of it. Moreover, we may alledge 
on acquiſition which the republic 8 of 
Io | | three 
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three eighths of the empire, and of part of 
the imperial city; therefore tis not to be ima- 
gin'd but the YVenetians were already abſolute 
ſovereigns of that ſea which waſhes the city 


4 
* 


of Venice; becauſe, if they had not, they would 


ſurely have taken that opportunity to have 
plac'd the {aid ſoyereignty to account in that 
part which was to be aſſign d to them. 
When Alexander the Great. conquer'd Da- 
ius, he ſoon made himſelf maſter of the beſt 
part of his dominions; and Darius being de- 
preſs d by the valour and fortune of ſo great a 
man, ſent his ambaſſadors to him to ſue for 
peace, offering him, on that condition, all the 
countries he had conquer to that day. Alex- 
ander ſmil'd at the offer, and ſaid, that if Da- 
rius expected à peace, he muſt yield him up 
great part of his own dominions; becauſe what- 
ever he ( Alexander) was maſter of before, 
ought not now. to be plac'd to his account as 
conqueror. Therefore I conclude, that as 
formerly the gulph made a part of the em- 
pire, conſider d either before or after its divi- 
lion, it was always under the juriſdiction of 
Conſtantinople ;. now the republic having ac- 
quir'd the half of that city, and little Ethan 
bal of the dominions depending on it, can it 
be imagin'd that the gulph, which bounds on 
| thoſe dominions, was not included in that part 


of the empire which they then acquir'd 7 | 
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nage over them,“ © the juſtification of ſt 
© Tight ſhall be taken from foundation or do- 
nation, or prov'd by ſome authentic act, or 
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The titles upon which the republic found 


their right of fovereignty over the gulph are 
fo many, and fo lawful, that if the ſame were 
to be try'd, like the titles of private men, be- 
fore a ſcrupulouùs judge, they would infallibl 
carry their caufe, tho' the Pope ſhould be o 


the other ſide of the queſtion, for this reafon 


only that Jam no going to mention, which I 
look upon as argrtmentun ad hommem, and con- 


formable to the ecclefiaſticat axioms. The 


Council of Trent, VI. 25. cap. 9. ordains, that 
if any perſons be ſo rafh as to appropriate to 
themſelves the dependency of ecchetntical be⸗ 
nefices, by pretending to the right of 5 


< by à great number of preſentations made at 
< aſl times; mean while, this muſt be under- 


© flood of private perſons ; for as to commu- 
e nities, or univerſities, which may be more 


c eafily ſuſpected to have uſurp'd this right, 


*'there muſt be more exact proof ſtill ; for 
© that of time immemorial will not avail, if 
<'it be not verify by preſentations, repeated 


hs... 


years.“ Theſe are the words of 
the Council; upon which I argue thus: If the 
canon will juſtify a title uſurp'd by a commu- 


without interruption, for the ſpace of, at 
4 leaſt, fifty 


ſuch 


W A. oe — 


* M. Amelet's Tra flat on of th: Council of Treat is chat which is here 
follo, ed. | | | 
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nity, who of themſelves are very liable to be 
ſuſpected of uſurpation, when the uſurper has 
maintain'd his uſurpation for fifty years toge- 
ther over eſtates, and benefices purely eccleſi- 
aſtical, who is the filly wretch that will dare 
be ſo inſolent as to queſtion the right of the re- 
public, who have been in poſſeſſion not of an 
eccleſiaſtic, but of a ſecular eſtate, I will not 
ſay for fifty, but for five hundred, nay, twice 
hve hundred years ? Let them anſwer this if 
they can. The ſame Council in the ſame Seſ- 
ſion, cap. 19. decrees, * that if a regular monk 
would fain be excus'd from his vows, on pre- 
tence that he took the habit on him, and made 
the uſual profeſſion by force, or alledges ary 
other defect, his complaints ſhall not be heard 
after the expiration of this f term. Now what 
1 infer from it is, that if, in the validity of a 
vow, on the obſervance, or non- obſervance of 
which depends eternal ſalvation, or damnation, 
2 ſpace of time ſhall make a thing which is in- 
valid deteſtable and ſacrilegious, ſuch as the 
violence in the a& of embracing a monaſtic 
life, not only to become a canonical obligation, 
but allo to have the force of binding us to God 
(as the canons expreſs it) why thould GRIT 
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* Tho' there's a palpable fault here in the Hfulian copy, yet it was not 
thought fit to vary ! that the editor might not be charg d with having 
introduc'd correttions of his own head; but whoever examins the hiſtory of the 
Council, will find that *tis the 15th article of the ſirſt chapter of the 235th 
Seffion, which is call'd, The Decree of the Reformation. 
f By this 'tis plain that the whole period has been ill tranſerib'd, for the de 
tree of the Council ſays, The term of five years after his profellion. . 
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alſo be capable of confirming the gulph's ſub- 
jection to the republic, eſpecially fince there 
| have been no valid objections againſt it for a 
thouſand years paſts 
I Qſhould here ſet bounds to this diſcourſe ;. 
but perhaps ſome man of wit will tell me, that 

lam very much in the wrong to prove the re- 
public's poſſeſſion of the Adriatic ſea by force. 
of arguments and reaſons, ſince they have 
prov'd the ſaid right more than once by the 
thunder of their canon. I own that's the com- 
mon ſtyle of princes; but to the glory of the 


republic it muſt be acknowledg d, that they give 


free liberty for diſputing even thoſe preroga- 
tives of which they are moſt tender, which is 
one very good ſign of the juſtice of their 
—_— . 
If I were call'd upon to name any prince; 1 


believe 1 might venture to ſay there's not one 


upon earth that can produce legal proofs of his 
dominion, and that the only title of all ſove- 
reigns is immemorial poſſeſſion; for ancient 
poſſeſſion is a proof that there have been ſuffi- 
cient forces to maintain that poſſeſſion, and 

forces are the beſt arguments that a ſovereign 
can give of the validity of his rights. Tis 
poſſible there may be ſome princes in the world 
that enjoy their eſtates bona fide, which indeed 
is the caſe of all the chriſtian princes of our 
days, who poſſeſs theirs by right of fief, by do- 
nation, or by inheritance ; nevertheleſs, if 
their eſtates were to be traced back to their 

8 „ Qi 
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origin, they would appear to have been gotten 
by uſurpation. 

A learned genealogiſt offer d his ſervice to a 
certain king to draw a genealogical tree of his 
family. He demonſtrated that the firſt king of 
his royal family was the ſon of a duke, he the 
ſon of a prince, the prince the ſon of a mar- 
quiſs, the marquiſs the ſon of a count; and ſo 
on; but the king tore his draught in pieces, 
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and forbad him to raiſe his tree any higher; lik 
laying, he feared that if he went on, he would Wl 
come at laſt to a peaſant. Every man by na- at 
ture is born free, and would be ſo always, if 1 
the civil law did not put him under a reſtraint; "Walt 
for the divine law had never ſet a king overa Wt 
people, if they themſelves had not defir'd him. W | 
If one were nicely to ſcrutinize into the Pope's 100 
temporal ſovereignty, one would oblige him 1060 
in the firſt place to ſhew the authentic inſtru- = | 
—_ of Conſtantine's donation. Undoubted- = 
tis either quite decay'd by time, or loſt by = || 
7 me other accident ; but ſuppole it could be 00 
produc d, one ſhould then examine the con- W 
| tents of it, and ſee whether the donor was le- 0 
gally poſſeſs d of what he gave; and if ſo, | | 
whether the thing granted was capable of be- Mili! 
ing alienated ; for all the dominions which a Mii 
king i is maſter of are not alienable at his will Miki 
and pleaſure, But all this would not avail to i 
vindicate the Pope from uſurpation. Conſtan- 11 
tine held his dominions by no other rizht than WH 
as ſucceſſor to Julius C/ar, and the __ 90 ie 
eſſed 
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ſeſſed them only as the repreſentative of the 
Roman republic, his country, of which he aſpi- 

red to be the ſovereign, and not the ſubject. 


In fine, the Roman republic was nothing at 


the beginning but the ſpoils of Latium, and 
afterwards of the reſt of the world. But it 
being in vain to trace royal power fo far back 
as to its primary ſource, I ſhall conclude with 
the words of Ecclefraſtes : I, the preacher, was 


Ling over lirael in Jeruſalem, and I gave my 2 


heart to ſeek and ſearch out by wiſdom concerning 


all things that are done under the heaven. ( This 
ſore travel hath God given to the ſons of men, to 


be exerciſed therewith.) I have ſeen all the works 


that are done under the ſun, and behold all is va- 


nity and vexation of ſpirit. _ 


When Philip II. among many pretenders to 


the crown of Portugal, after the death of cars 


_ dinal Henry, the laſt king, cauſed a juridical | 
deduction of his rights to that crown to be 


drawn up, the Saniſh civilian, who was em- 


ploy'd in it, cloſed his learned diſſertation with 


this nota bene, that king Philip's title would 
certainly have been deem'd valid, provided it 


had been back'd by thirty thouſand Foot, and 


{ix thouſand horſe. 


The Salic law in France, and the national 5 


law in England, are look d upon as ſacred ; ne- 


vertheleſs, what are they founded on but cu- 


ſtom, and the power of their ſovereigns? 


When 


* 
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When a new Pope is choſen, a week hardly 
paſſes over his head but a dozen or two of pro- 


ae fe apply'd to him, which are all on a 
Tudden found verity'd in him. Before the 


— 


election, no body dreamt of em; but after the 


election, every body concludes poſitively from 
thoſe predictions that it was ſo predetermined 
in the decrees of providence, and that they 


were bereaved of their ſenſes in not diſcerning 
it before-hand. Plato's opinion that 120 
knowledge wholly conſiſts in his memory, is 
very applicable to the preſent caſe. If any one 


ſeizes the dominions of another b force, be 


his title ever ſo frivolous, yet w en he has 
once, got poſſeſſion, he will find a multitude 


of pleas and events to juſtify it. Thus time, 


Which 1 70 þ all dominions, ſerves as the 
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When the preſident Jeannin was ſent by 
Henry IV. to the Dutch, to perſuade them to a 
truce with Philip II. king of Spain, the ſtates 
were very backward to come into it, becauſe 


it ſeem'd to them that the terms which the Spa- 
niard made uſe of in the treaty did not im- 
port a ſufficient acknowledgment of their be- 
ing a free people; and they concluded that, up- 

on the very next rupture, the Spaniardt would 
not fail to treat them again as rebels. The 
preſident reply d, with a frankneſs more than 


what is common to courtiers, that where the 


matter in debate is a houſe or land, it ought 


to be left to the pleading c lawyers; but 


that ſtares and dominions are ↄ be diſputed vi 
FT. armis, at the point of the ſword; and 


that if in time to come the Spaniards ſhould 


think fit to renew the quarrel, rhey would not 
try their cauſe at the bar, but in the field. 
Roger, king of Sicily, who, by his valour 


and good fortune, conquer'd ſeveral domi- 


nions, cauſed this hexameter to be engrav'd 
oben the plate, of his ſword, == 


+ ON, fr wo d . 


for he thought his ſword was a better proof of 
his rights than all the codes in chriſtendom, 

Ihe ſenate ſent Marius to Mithridates, king 
of Pontus, to perſuade him to withdraw his 
troops from the lands of thoſe who were al- 


lies to the Romans. Marius therefore addreſo d 
T e 
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himſelf to the king in a conciſe, but pithy 
oration, to this purpoſe : © Mit hridates, ſays 
cc he to him, if you think to do what you 
< liſt, you muſt firſt be ſure that the Ro 


c are not a match for you; but till then, make 


< no difficulty to obey their orders.“ 


Perhaps the champions of the court of Rome 


vill accuſe me of relating theſe ſeveral paſſages 


of hiſtory with a view only to juſtify violence 


and uſurpation; but the charge would be very 
unjuſt, for I have had no other Aim than to 
ſtate the candor and civility of our conduct in 
its full light, and have only done what every 


private man would do in his own caſe, name- 
ly, demonſtrated the rights of the republic by 


proofs and reaſons, whereas to have gone after 


the manner of princes, in the paths already 


trodden by others, might have been the ſhort- 
eſt and moſt effectual way. If this affair ever 


comes again upon the ſtage, whatever I have 
deliver'd cannot diminiſh the merits of the 


cauſe, for the caſe is in truth ſuch as I have de- 
a Sogn ga att 
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356 Bulla Pauli Pape V. | 
Te reader is here preſented with that 


Der) bull of excommunication and 
interdict againſ} the Venetians, 
which is ſo often referred to in the 
foregoing treatiſe, and which, Fa- 
ther Paul has, in both parts of it, 


Jo fully demonſtrated to be both un. 


juſt and invalid. 
PAULUS PAPA V. 
- \ ) Enerabilibus fratribus patriarchis, archie- 


piſcopis, & epiſcopis, per univerſum do- 
minium reipublicæ Venetorum conſtitutis, & 


dilectis filiis, eorum vicariis in ſpiritualibus ge- 


neralibus, necnon univerſis abbatibus, prioribus, 

< primiceriis, præpoſitis, archidia conis, archipreſ- 

© byteris, decanis, plebanis, & parochialium ec- 
( © clefiarum rectoribus, aliiſque perſonis in dig- 

© nitate eccleſiaſtica conſtitutis, in eodem domi- 

© nio exiſtentibus, tam ſecularibus quam quo- 
_ © rumvis ordinum & inſtitutorum regularibus, 
( ©ſaJutem & apoſtolicam benediftionem. 


© Superioribus menſibus ad noſtram, & apo- 
© ſtolicz ſedis audientiam pervenit, Ducem & 


© Senatum reipublicæ Venetorum, annis elapſis, 
© in eorum conliliis plura ac diverſa decreta, 


tum 
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© tum ſedis apoſtolicæ auctoritati & eccleſiaſticæ 
© libertati, ac immunitati contraria, tum gene- 
© ralibus conciliis & ſacris canonibus, necnon 
© Romanorum pontificum conſtitutionibus re- 
* pugnantia ſtatuiſſe. | 
Et, inter cætera, ſub die vigeſi ima tertia 
© menſis Maii, anni M. DClI. ſumpta occa- 
ſione ex quadam lite, ſeu controverſia inter 


© doctorem Franciſcum Zabarellam ex una, & 
monachos monaſterii de Praglia nuncupatos 
© ordinis Sancti Benedicti, congregationis Caſſi- 
© nenſis, alias Sanctæ Juſtine de Padua in dice- 
© celi Paduana ex altera partibus vertente, in 


© eorum conſilio ſtatuiſſe, non ſolum ut dicti 


monachi tunc, aut deinceps ullo unquam 


tempore, actionem, per quam ſub quovis ti- 


£ tulo, aut colore, in bonis eccleſiaſticis emphi- 


© teoticis, à laicis poſſeſſis, præferrentur, præ- 
© tendere, ac etiam jure prælationis, ſeu conſo- 


© lidationis directi cum utili dominio, aut ex- 
< tinionis lineæ in prima inveſtitura compre- 


henſæ, aut alia quavis cauſa, bonorum præ- 


dictorum proprietatem ſibi vendicare minime 

poſſent; ſed tantummodo jus directi domi- 
© nit illis præſervatum eſſet, verum etiam, ut 
< jdipſum, quoad cæteras omnes perſonas eccle- 


© fiaſticas, ſeculares & regulares, monaſteria 
* monialium, hoſpitalia, & alia loca pia, in eo- 


© rum temporali dominio exiſtentia, declara- 


c tum, & firmiter deliberatum cenſeretur. 


Et ſub die decima Januarii M. DClII. ad 
2 © ſuperiora quædam conſilia, ab eorum majori- 
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358 Bulla Pauli Pape V. 
© bus, ut etiam aſſerebant, habita reſpicientes, 
quibus cavebatur, ne quiſquam, five ſæcula- 


© ris, five eccleſiaſticus, in urbe Venetiarum, 
© eccleſias, monaſteria, hoſpitalia, atque alias 


© religiolas domos & pia loca, fine eorum ſpe- 


ciali licentia, fundaret & erigeret, in conſilio 


rogatorum congregatos, iterum decreviſſe, ut 
cid eandem in omnibus juriſdictionis eorum lo- 
cis vim obtineret, & præterea exilii, ac per- 
< petut carceris, & publicationis fundi, vendi- 
© tioniſque edificii contra ſecus facientes, pce- 


© nam edixiſſe. | 


© Ulterins, eoſdem Ducem & Senatum, die 
vigeſima ſexta menſis Martii, anni M.DCV. 


inhærentes alteri decreto, anno M. DXXXVI. 
© ab eodem Senatu facto, in quo, ut aſſerebant, 


* ERP refle prohibitum, ne quis, ſub certis 


© 1n illo contentis pœnis, in urbe Venetiarum, 


© ejuſque ducatu, bona immobilia, ad pias cau- 
© ſas, teſtamento, ſen donatione inter vivos, re- 


© Iinqueret, aut alio quovis titulo alienaret, 
© five ad earum favorem, ultra certum tunc 
_ © expreſſum tempus obligaret, (quod in illum 
© nique diem, ut ibi etiam dicebatur, uſu re- 


© ceptum & obſervatum non fuerat : ) non mo 


do iterum id vetuiſle, ſed expreſſe etiam pro- 
_ © hibuiſſe, ne bonorum ejuſmodi immobilium 
© alienationes in favorem perſonarum eccleſt- 
_ © aſticarum, ſme Senatus prædicti licentia fie- 


rent; ac inſuper decretum iplum, & pœnas 


© in eo contentas, per univerſum eorum domi- 
© nium extendiſſe, & ect & poteſtates 
_ © nium extendiſſe, & per rectores, & poteſtates 
f.. — 
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© civitatum, & locorum ſui dominii, promul- 
gari feciſſe; atque bona immobilia omnia, 
* quz contra præmiſſorum formam vendi, aut 
quovis modo alienari contingeret, ultra nul- 
© Iitatis poenam, publicari & vendi, eorumque 
pretium inter rempublicam ipſam, magiſtra- 
tum exequentem, & ejus miniſtros, ipſum- 
© que denunciatorem dividi mandaſſe, & alias, 
prout in decretis, & mandatis Ducis, & Se- 
© natus prædictorum latius dicitur contineri. 

Ac præterea, eoſdem Ducem & Senatum, 
© Scipionem Saracenum canonicum Vicentinum, 
& Brandolinum Valdemarinum Forojulienſem, 
© abbatem monaſterii, ſeu abbatiæ de Nerveſa, 
© Tarviſinz diceceſis, perſonam in dignitate ec- 
© clefiaſtica conſtitutam, ob quædam prætenſa 
* crimina, in civitate Vicentina, & alibi, per il- 
© los, ut dicebatur, commiſſa, carceri manci- 

© paſſe, & mancipatos detinuiſle, ſub prætextu 

quod eis hæc facere liceret, inter alia, ob 
qquaædam, ipſis Duci & reipublicæ, a quibuſ- 

dam Romanis pontificibus, prædeceſſoribus 
* noſtris conceſſa, ut aſſerebant, privilegia. 

Cumque præmiſſa in aliquibus eccleſiarum 
jura, etiam ex contractibus initis, ipſis eccle- 
ſus competentia auferant, ac præterea, in il- 
lis & aliis, ſedis apoſtolicæ & noſtræ auctori- 
| © tati, & eccleſiarum juribus, & perſonarum 
© eccleliaſticarum privilegiis, præjudicium in- 
© ferant, ipſamque libertatem, ac immunita- 
© tem eccleſiaſticam tollant: ac ea omnia, in 

„„ Re 
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£  ipſorum Ducis & Senatus animarum perni- 
© clem, & ſcandalum plurimorum tendant. 
Et cum ii, qui ſupradicta, & ſimilia edere, 
& promulgare, illilque uti avi ſunt, in cen- 
« ſutas eccleliaſticas, a ſacris canonibus, gene- 
© raliim conciliorum decretis, & Romanorum 
pontihcum copſtitutionibus inflictas, necnon 
etiam privationis feudorum, & bonorum, {1 
* Quiz, ab eccleliis obtinetit, panam, eo ipſo 
* incurierint, a bus cenſuris & penis, non 
©nifi a nobis, aut Romano pontifice pro tem- 
pore exiſtente, abſolvi & (ave poſſint, ac 
< preterea inhabiles & incapaces ſint, qui ab- 
0 {olutionis & liberationis beneficium conſe- 
* Quantur, donec editas leges, novis edictis, 
* arque decretis ſuſtulerint, omniaque inde ſe- 
© quuta reipſa | in priſinum ſtatum reintegra- 
* yerink, 
© Cumgue etiam Dux & Senatus prædicti, 
© poſt plures paternas noſtras monitiones, 4 
multis menſibus citra eis factas, adhuc decre- 
sta, & edicta præfata non revocaverint, ac 
© eoſdem canonicum Saracenum, & abbatem 
© Brandolinum carceratos detineant, & illos ve- 
© nerabili fratri Horatio epiſcopo Hieracenſi, 
© noftro & apoſtolica ſedis apud eos nuncio, ut 
© dehebatit, non confi ignaverint : Nos, qui nullo 
* pacto ferre debemus, ut eccleſiaſtica libertas, 
& immunitas, noſtraque & ſedis apoſtolicæ 
© 2uRtoritas vipletur contemnatur ; inheren- 
© tes plurium genefalium conciliorum decretis 
6 * ag veſtigiis reverendæ memoriæ Innocentis III. 
wh £44.44 5 e 1 94 „5 C « Hono- 
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© Honotii III. Gregorii IX. Alexandri IV. Cle- 
mentis IV. Martini IV. Bonifacii VIII. Bo- 
© nifacii IX. Martini V. & Nicolai V. & alio- 
rum Romanorum pontificum prædeceſſorum 
noſtrorum, quorum aliqui ff 
© alias contra libertatem eccleſiaſticam edita, 
© tznquam ipſo jure nulla, invalida & irrita re- 
© vocarunt, ac nulla, invalida & irrita eſſe de- 
creverunt & declararunt ; & aliqui contra 
© ſmilium edictorum ſtatutarios, & alios ad 


© excommunicationis promulgationem, necnon 
ad alia infra ſcripta, ſen eorum aliqua deve- 


"neue. 


< Habita cum venerabilibus fratribus noſtris, 


* ſantz Romanæ eccleſſæ cardinalibus matura 
© conſultatione, de ipſorum conſilio & aſſenſu, 
licet ſupradicta decreta, edicta & mandata, 
ipſo jure nulla, invalida & irrita ſint, ea ni- 
* hilominus ipſo jure adhuc de novo nulla, in- 


© yalida & irrita, nulliuſque roboris, & mo- 


© ments fuiſſe, & eſſe, & neminem ad illorum 
© obſervantiam teneri, per præſentes decerni- 
mus, & declaramus. dad 
Et inſuper, autoritate omnipotentis Det, 
* ac beatorum Petri & Pauli apoſtolorum ejus 


© ac noſtra, niſi Dux & Senatus prædicti, intra 
5 viginti quatuor dies, a die publicationis pre- 


£ ſentium in hac alma urbe faciendæ, compu- 


_ © tandos, quorum primos octo pro primo, octo 


pro ſecundo, & reliquos octo pro tertio & 
ultimo, ac peremptorio termino, & pro mo- 


* nitione canonica, illis aſſignamus, prædicta de- 
Fi: d 2 R — 9 PER | Fa TIE 
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„ creta omnia, & in illis contenta, & inde ſe- 
© quuta quæcunque, omni prorſus exceptione 
© & exculatione ceſſante, publice revocaverint, 
& ex eorum archiviis, ſeu capitularibus locis, 
© aut libris, in quibus decreta ejuſmodi annota- 
©ta reperiuntur, deleri, & caſſari, & in locis 
© ejuidem dominii, ubi promulgata fuerunt, re- 
© vocata, deleta, & call eſſe, neminemque ad 
illorum obſervantiam teneri, publice nunci- 
© ari, ac omnia inde, ſequuta in priſtinum ſta- 
© tum reſtitui fecerint, & ulterius niſi a ſimili- 
c bus decretis contra libertatem, immunitatem, 
& juriſdictionem eccleſiaſticam, ac noſtram, 
& ſedis apoſtolicæ auctoritatem, ut præfertur, 
facientibus edendis, & reſpective faciendis in 
© poſterum cavere & pœnitus abſtinere promi- 
© ſerint, ac nos de revocatione, deletione, caſ- 
© fatione, nunciatione, reſtitutione, ac promiſ- 
ſione prædictis certiores reddiderint, & niſi 
etiam prædictos Scipionem canonicum, & 
Brandolinum abbatem, præd icto Horatio 
© epiſcopo & nuncio cum effectu conſignaverint, 
( ſeu conſignari fecerint, ipſos tunc, & pro 
tempore exiſtentem Ducem & Senatum rei- 
© publice Venetorum, ſtatutarios, & eorum 
cfautores, conſultores, & adhærentes, & eo- 
< rum quemlibet, etiamſi non ſint ſpecialiter 
© nominati, quorum tamen ſingulorum nomi- 
© na & cognomina, præſentibus pro expreſſis 
© haberi volumus, ex nunc prout ex tunc, & e 
contra excommunicamus, & excommunica- 
© tos nunciamus, & declaramus : a qua excom- 
Es D 
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© municationis ſentent ia, præterquam in mortis 
* articulo conſtituti, ab alio, quam a nobis, 
& Romano pontifice fue tempore exiſtente, 
etiam prætextu cujuſcunque facultatis, eis, 
& cuilibet illorum, tam in genere quam in 
© ſpecie, pro tempore deſuper conceſſæ, ſeu 
concedendæ, nequeant abſolutionis benefi- 
cium obtinere : & ſi quempiam eorum, tan- 
© quam in tali periculo conſtitutum, ab ejuſ- 
© modi excommunicationis ſententia abſolvi 
© contigerit, qui poſtmodum convaluerit, is in 
© eandem ſententiam reincidat eo ipſo, niſi man- 
datis noſtris, quantum in ſe erit, paruerit : 
& nihilominus, ſi obierit, poſt obtentam hu- 
cjuſmodi abſolutionem, eccleſiaſtica careat ſe- 
< pultura ; donec mandatis noſtris paritum 
AN 5 SY, 

© Et ſi dicti Dux & Senatus per tres dies, poſt 
lapſum dictorum viginti-quatuor dierum , 
© excommunicationis ſententiam, animo, quod 
© abfit, ſuſtinuerint indurato, ſententiam ipſam 
© agoravantes, ex nunc pariter prout ex tunc, 
© civitatem Venetiarum, & alias civitates, ter- 
© ras, oppida, caſtra, & loca quæcunque, ac 
© univerſum temporale dominium dictæ rei- 
© publicz, eccleſiaſtico interdicto ſupponimus, 
illamque & illud ſuppoſita eſſe nunciamus, & 
© declaramus, quo durante, in dicta civitate 
© Venetiarum & aliis quibuſcunque dicti domi- 
© nii civitatibus, terris, oppidis, caſtris & locis, 
© illorumque ecclefiis, ac locis piis, & orato- 
Friis, etiarp privatis, & domeſticis capellis, nec 

e 3 — Jos © publice, 
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< publice, nec privatim, miſſæ tam ſolemnes, 
quam non ſolemnes, aliaque divina officia 
* celebrari poſſint, præterquam in caſibus a 
© jure permiſſis, & tunc in eccleſiis tantum & 
non alibi, & in illis etiam januis clauſis, non 
© pulſatis campanis, ac excommunicatis & 
< interdictis rat excluſis: neque aliter quæ- 
© cunque indulta, & privilegta apoſtolica, quo- 
© ad hoc quibuſcunque, tam ſecularibus quam 
© regularibus eccleſſis, etiam quantumcunque 
© exemptis, & apoſtolicæ ſedi immediate ſub- 
© jeRtis, etiamſi de ipſorum Ducis & Senatus 
© jure patronatus, etiam ex fundatione, & do- 
© tatione, aut etiam ex privilegio apoſtolico 
_ <exiſtant, ac etiam ſi tales ſint quæ ſub gene- 
_ © rali diſpolitione non comprehendantur, ſed de 
© illis ſpecialis, & individua mentio habenda 
©fit. Monaſteriis, ordinibus, etiam mendi- 
( © cantium, aut inſtitutis regularibus, eorumque 
© primiceriis, prælatis, ſuperioribus, & aliis 
© quibuſcunque etiam particularibus perſonis, 
© aut pits locis, & oratoriis etiam domeſticis, 
© ac capellis privatis, ut præfertur, in genere 
vel in ſpecie, ſub quibuſcunque tenoribus, & 
b 3 
cedenda, ullatenus ſuffragentur. TS 
Ac ulterius, eoſdem Ducem & Senatum, & 
© quemlibet eorum non ſolum reipublicæ, ſed 
* etiam privato nomine, fi aliqua bona eccle- 
© taſtica in feudum, ſeu alias, quovis modo a 
© Romana, aut veſtris, ſeu aliis ecclefiis con- 
© cefla, obtineant, illis feudis & bonis, necnon 
< etiam omnibus, & quibuſcunque privilegiis, & 
Sig < indultis, 


actenus conceſſa, & in poſterum con-» 
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C indultis, in genere vel in ſpecie, in quibuſ- 
. dam videlicet eaſibus & delictis contra cleri- 

_ © cos procedendi, illorumque cauſas, certa for- 


ma præſeripta, cognoſcendi, a Romanis pon- 
5 rificibus predecefſoribus noſtris forſan quo- 


( 


aut ex tune, & e contra privamus, ac priva- 
© tos fore, & eſſe nunciamus & decernimus, - 
Et nihilominus, ſi ipſi Dux, & Senatus in eo- 
© rum contumacia diutius derktiterint indutati, 
© cenſuras & pœnas eccleſiaſtioas contra illos, 
© eiſque adhzrentes, & in præmiſſis, quovis 
modo faventes, aut auxilium, — & 
favorem præſtames, etiam iteratis vicibus 


4 aggravandi; & reaggravandi, aliaſque etiam 


pœnas contra ipſos Ducem & Senatun decla- 
© rahdi,'& ad alia opportuna remedia, junta 


L facrorum canonum diſpoſitionem, contra eos 
© procedendi - facultatem nobis, & Romanis 


_ © pontificibus: ſucceſſoribus noſtris, nominatim 
© & in ſpeeie reſervamus. Nonobſtantibus 
dinationibus 


„ uibulyis conſtitutionibus, & ordi 
_ © apoſtolicis,” necnon privilegiis, indultis, & 
literis apoſtolicis eidem Duci & Senatui, aut 


0 „ quibuſyis aliis perſonis, in genere vel in ſpe- 

© &&, præſertim quod interdici, ſuſpendi, vel 
excommimicari non poſſint, per literas apo- 
ſtolicas, non facientes plenam & expreſſam, 
Ito hujuſ- — 
modi mentionem, ac, alias ſub quibuſcunque 
tenotibus, & tormis, & cum quibuſvis etiam 


by A derogntortartiin derogatoriis, W_ effica- 
* cloribus, 


ac de verbo ad verbum, de 


olibet conceſſis, ex nunc ſimiliter, pro- 
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« cioribus, & inſolitis clauſulis, ac itritantibus, 
© &alus decretis, ac in ſpecie cum facultati- 
© bus abſolvendi in caſibus, nobis, & apoſto- 
© liez ſedi reſervatis, illis quovis modo, per 

* quoſcunque Romanos pontifices, ac nos & ſe- 
dem apoſtolicam, in contrarium præmiſſo- 
rum conceſſis, confirmatis & approbatis: 

uibus omnibus & ſingulis, & aliis ſupra ex- 

brelſis, eorum tenores præſentibus pro ex- 
preſſis habentes, hac vice dumtaxat ſpecia- 
1 ; ny & expreſſe derogamus, cxteriſque « con- 
© trariis quibuſcunque. 

Dt autemprefentes noſtræ literz ad, om- 

nium majorem notitiam deducantur, vobis, 
& cuilibet veſtrum, per eaſdem præſentes com- 
mittimus, & in virtute ſanctæ obedicntiz, & 
ſub diviniinterminatione judicii, necnon ſub 

interdicti ingreſſus eccleſiæ, ag ſuſpenſionis a 


pontifiralium exercitio, ac fructuum menſa- 


rum patriarchalium, archiepiſcopalium & 
« * epiſcopalium perceptione, quoad vos fratres 
J hatriar chz, archiepiſcopi, & epiſcopi, ac e- 
tiam privationis dignitatum, beneficiorum, 
0 &. officiorum eccleſiaſticorum quorumcun- 
qué, quæ obtinueritis, ac etiam Ve 3 VE 
& paſſivæ, ac inhabilitatis ad illa, in 
4 {poli rum obtinenda ; quoad vos 5 5 li, 
alii ſupradicti, eo ipſo incurrendis, aliiſque 

$ * arbitrio noſtro inſligendis pœnis diſtricte præ- 
*,cipiendo mandamus, ut per vos, vel alium, 
*ſeu alios, præſentes literas, poſtquam eas re- 
0 ceperitis, ſeu earum notitiam in 
cli veſtris 
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© veſtris quiſque eccleſiis, dum major in eis 
* Populi multitudo ad div ina convenerint, ad 
majorem cautelam, ſolemniter publicetis, & 
Jad Chriſti fidelium notitiam deducatis, nec- 
non ad earundem eccleſiarum veſtrarum-val- 
* vas affigi, & affixas dimitti faciatis. Et 
© ulterius volumus, ut præſentium tranſumptis, 
etiam impreſſis, manu alicujus notarii pub- 
be lici ſubſeriptis, & ſigillo perſonæ in digni- 
* tate eccleſiaſtica conſtitutæ, munitis, eadem 
prorſus fides ubique habeatur, quæ ipſis præ- 
1 ſentibus haberetur, ſi forent exhibitæ, vel 
oſtenſæ, quodque eædem præſentes, ſive illa- 
rum exempla, etiam ut præfertur impreſſa, 
ad eccleſiæ Lateranenſis, & Baſilicæ prin- 
apoſtolorum, & Cancellarie noſtræ 
valvas & in aecie Ccampi Floræ, 
ut moris ">; "a ffixz,- & publicatæ, coſdem 
Ducem & Senatum, ac alios quoſcunque 
prædictos, voſque etiam univerids, & lin- 
gulos, reſpective perinde afficiant, ac ſi 
eorum ac Veſtrum cuilibet perſonaliter di- 
rectæ, intimatæ, & preſentatz fuiſſent. Da- 
© tum Romæ, apud Sanctum Petrum, ſub 
* annulo piſcatoris, die decima ſeptima Apri- 
* lis anni milleſimi ſexcenteſimi ſexti, Pon- 


"0 tificatus noſtri ? anno e. 
. Veſtrius Barbianus. 


Anno a nativitate domini noftri "ola 
© Chriſti, 1606. Indictione quarta, die vero 


: decima ſoprima menſis Aprilis, 1 
4.5 anctifhimi 
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ſanctiſſimi in Chriſto patris, & domini no- 
© tri, domini Pauli, divina providentia Pa- 
© pz V. anno ejus primo, ſupradictz literz, 
< earymque exempla impreſſa, affixa, & pub- 
licata fuerunt ad valvas eccleſiæ Lateranenſis, 
ac Baſilicæ principis apoſtolorum, & Cancel- 
lariæ apoſtolicæ, necnon acie campi Floræ, ut 
© moris eſt, per nos Chriſtophorum Fundatum, 
& Joannem Dominicum de pace, apoſtolicos 

i Petrus Aloyſius Peregrinus, 
ROS Curſorum Magiſter: 


4 


APPEN D I X. 


the collection of Father Paul's 
Letters (which was printed near 
thirty years ago for Mr. Chiſuel) 
there's one directed to M. Gilt, a 
worthy proteſtant, and one of the 

Wee French King's council in the Parlia- 

ment of Paris; in which the Father 

WWW open of eccleſiaſtie and 

civil government, of the uſe of the word [Power! 
in the Church, and of. the ſo much controverted 
text, My kingdom is not of this world: And becauſe 
this letter in general bears an affinity to the ſubject 
of the foregoing treatiſe, and may be of uſe for ex- 
plaining the ſaid text, it is thought fit to infert an 
extract of it, as follows. NM. B. The letter is dated 


from Venice, December 1, 1609. 


EI have carefully read over the Canfiderations of 
© your famous divine M. Richier, who has learned- 
** ly and ſolidly manag'd the whole Argument, by 
cone only diſtinction. He ſays there are two ſeveral 
powers in one and the ſame chriſtian common- 
* wealth, the eccleſiaſtic and the kingly or civil 
* power, neither of which is ſubject to the other; 
but both of them are ſubje& to God. I am afraid 
this is to make the Commonwealth have two 
5 "RM heads; 
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cc 


« heads : N now I TE as 4 Toene do, bring 
the matter to a ſufficient diviſion. Either one 


of theſe i is ſubject to the other; or if not, both 


of them are ſubject to one, or elſe they both re- 
main ſupreme, and neither by turns, nor any other 
way, are ſubject to one another. He that will 
aſſert this laſt will make a monſter of govern- 
ment, that will not continue; and I believe that 
bor chis very reaſon England and Germany were not 
able to keep in their former ſtate. But he that 


- will go about to make both ſubject to one, it it 


be to any humane Power, tis well, and I will not 


diſpute it, but ſhall be ſatisfied in it; bur if ir 


be to a divine power, he will never avoid the 
monſter I was ſpeaking of. But if either be * 
3<& to the other, tis well. 


cc Our Romaniſt will have the royal power to be 


ſubject to the papal, and to make one chriſtian 
commonwealth, and the Pope to be head of it. 
Whoever allows this, muſt make Kings no more 
than clients and beneficiaries; nay farther do, by 


their opinion, make them precarious tenants, that 


hold of the Pope of Rome. For they think that 
Kings may not only be deprived for their faults, 
but for any other reafon of the Church's profit 


and good; wherein, as the Pope is made judge, 


he only is the Prince, according to theſe prin- 
ciples, that has majeſty and ſovereignty belong- 


ing to him. And why ought I not to inter and argue 


thus, when Pope Clement V did decree, that an 


oath of fideliry to him ſhonld be taken by the 
Emperor? And you muſt not ſay that this is a 


0 he caſe concerning the Emperor, and that 
'ocher Kings twear no ſuch thing to the Pope; for 
then yon Will have 10 do with Bellarmine, who, 


d ſputing ar rhis time with his majeſty of Great 


. itain, would | have us think CA a the re is J know 
Fo 
* 4 Z not ; 
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not what ſecret oath made to the Pope in the 


baptiſm of Kings; but he will find an exprefs 
oath taken by them at their inauguration, when 
they ſwear to the people; and from hence there 
will ariſe another ſort of concluſion. 

© 'T have ſeen the Duke of Nivers's oration fe 
the King, printed at Rome, where the word obe- 


 dience is never named but in great letters. But 
mult it be fo then, that the eccleſiaſtic power is 


to be ſubject to the kingly? I am contented wich 
it; for then the Church will fare juſt as it did in 
Fuſtinian's time. No man can better learn what 
the government of the Church was, than by reading 
the novel conſtitutions of his making, only that 
is to be explained after what manner it may be 
that the chriſtian religion may not be a worldly 
thing, when it is made ſubject to worldly and po- 
litic power. Concerning power ecclefiaſtical I 


have diſtinguiſh'd thus ; thar one part of it be- 


longs to the kingdom of Heaven, the other con- 
cerns the external government and diſcipline of it. 


el do not ſpeak of powers abſtractedly, or as to 
_* the eſſence of them, but after the Zalian way of 


ſpeech, as we call him that is chief in a city the 


Podeſta. And that I may explain my ſenſe of it 
further, it muſt needs be, unleſs we will have a 


| Kingdom to be a monſter in point of government, 
that either the King muſt be ſubject to the Pri- 


mate, or the Primate ſubje& to him; and fo I 


avoid all abſtractedneſs by choſe words. M. 


Richier did ingeniouſly decline the abſurdity, 
when he ſays, that they are both of 'em ſo atiec- 
ted and co-ordinated, that they mutually help 
each other; and that God has ſeen it fitting 


that they ſhould both be link'd together by mu- 
tual helps as ſo many bonds ; and that tlie Pri- 


mate has. power over the King in cenſures, and 
Aa 2 the 
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the King power over him in puniſhments ; and 
that this is the ſenſe of the canon Duo ſunt, diſt. 


96. But the difficulty which I had at firſt does 


not ſeem to be removed by what has been ſaid, 
but grows ſtronger. For what if the King and 
Primate ſhould both take the ſame matter to 


themſelves, and the Primate make uſe of his 
cenſures againſt the King, and the King on the 


other {fide make uſe of his puniſhments upon the 


Primate ? Would not the commonwealth be diſ- 
* turb'd at this? Let us ſuppoſe for inſtance the Ve- 
* wetian Controverſy. The King ſays that church- 


men have too much lands already, and that it is 
not for the good of the commonwealth that they 
get any more. The Primate by his cenſures will 
have the King to revoke this edict. What now if 
the King ſhould take from the Primate his life and 
eſtate ? And now you ſee the monſtrous form of 
fuch a commonwealth. I ſhould willingly tell 
M. Richier that they cannot be link'd together by 
any way, bonds, or ties, unleſs one of the two 
be wholly, and in all things, ſubject to the other: 

For divide the offices of the commonwealth'into 
a thouſand parts, and give the King nine hundred 
of them, and yet make the King inferior to the 
Primate in the odd hundred that remains, and 


with that laſt renth part he will be able to trample 


upon the King, and get into his hands all the 
other nine. We find this by experience; where a 
magiſtrate has a caſting vote, and is unaccount- 


able, he preſently makes the adminiſtration of 


the commonwealrh his own ; for when any thing 
happens which he has a mind to take cogniſance 
of, he declares that to be in his power, and to 
be ſo without further appeal. That the Biſhop 
ſhould mutually aſſiſt the Governor, and the Go- 


* vernor him, is good and profitable, if both be 


* under 


« under the King : 
commanding the King 1 ſee none. 
there are ſome things which mutually help each 
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A middle way of ſerving or 
I once ſaid 


other, as a Commander of ſoldiers in ſhips, and 
a ſea Captain; the ſea Captain is under him 
when they come to fight ; the Commander under 


him as to matter of failing and working his 
ſhip. But then I ſaid again, this is not amiſs, if 


both are under the King. But here you may ſay 


that the King himſelf commands the ſoldiers at 


ſea ; and heeven in matters of navigation 1s not 
under the Captain or Admiral ; and you will tell 
me, will not the King obey him, when he has 
given him his place in the ſhip for his own ſafe- 


ty ? Shall not the Admiral or Captain here com- 


mand the King? Yes he muſt ; but the reaſon is, 
becauſe the King in this caſe brings himſelf un- 
der command ; and he that commands him muſt 


be commanded by him, becauſe his right of com- 
mand depends upon the King; and if the Admi- 
ral commands the King by any other power but 
his own, the King is turned out of his power, 


and the Admiral turned rebel. 


© In a word, majeſty admirs no mutuality; but 
all power muſt depend on him, and be under 
him. Nothing muſt be greater than the King; 
nothing muſt be equal with him; 
empted from him, if he ſtands i in need of preca- 
rious help, he has no kingdom. 
not with perſons ; for Lucius and Marcus were on- 
ly one Roman emperor, and the Venetian nobility 

makes but one prince, And M. Richier's example 
taken from the goldſmith and the coiner is not 


if you are ex- 


Here I meddle 


current; but as both of them are under the 


prince or people, who ſet the price on the metals 


- they work uon, make chem but ſubject to none, 
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the kingdom of Heaven; it neither receives nor 
cc 
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© The kingdom of Heaven is further off from the 
French nation than thoſe ſtars are. The kingdom of 
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cc 


and preſently they will be at a loſs. about the 


value of the bullion, 

j « As to the kingdom of Heaven, Chriſt is a Prieſt 
cc 
ec | 
cc 
cc 


and King ee doubt: He hath made us all, 
ſays St. Peter, Prieſis and Kings; that is, he bath 
— his Church a royal Prieſthood, by making 
his miniſters partakers of the royal and prieſtiy 
power. Admit this, he hath made his ſtewards 


and Miniſters Viceroys in his abſence, this is 
certain. As my father ſent me, ſays he, ſo ſend I you; | 


but that power is not of this world; it belongs to 


gives any thing of mutual help from or to an 
earthly King. And there is no wonder in all this, 
for they do not walk together, they cannot meet 
together. Chriſt's miniſter and vicar has his 
converſation in Heaven, from whence we look 


for Chriſt the ſaviour, Philipp. 3. The King of 


France has no diminution of power, becauſe his 


dominion does not reach up to the ſeven ſtars. 


Heaven is within you, ſays Chriſt, St. Luke 17. But 


' whether an earthly prince does any thing towards 


the kingdom of Heaven, he will be beſt able to 
ſay, who learns by hiſtory how much more it 
thrived under Diocleſian than under Conſtantine. 


No body comes afrer Chriſt but one that takes 
© up his croſs. 


The kingdom of Heaven begun by the croſs, 


£2 7 
< but that the Church may flouriſh under peace; 


cc 


cc 


( 


cc 


tis augmenred and perfected by the croſs ; not 


bur becauſe God doth ſometimes plant it by the 
favours of princes, and ſometimes plant and in- 
creaſe it by perſecutions, thro* honour and diſbonour, 
by evil report and good report, 2 Cor. 6. all things 


** - Work together for good to thoſe that love God : I | have 


« not 
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not took the word of the Kingdom of Heaven as 
meant of he Church [here below,] and ſo I cons, 


ceive the ſcriptures teach me to underſtand it. 


© They are Chriſt's miniſters who have the keys 
of the kingdom committed to them: No body 


can ſay properly, that he who keeps the keys of 


the houſe is the houſe itſelf : And thoſe words in 


St. John's Revelations, Thou haſt made us unto our 


Gog Kings and Prieſts, and we ſhall reign on the earth, 


are not only ſpoken of his miniſters, but of all elſe 
of every tribe, language, people, and nation, that 
are cleanſed and redeemed by the blood of Chriſt. 
Bur I never diſpute willingly about names. Let 


it be fo, that as when we ſpeak of the kingdom 


cc 


f France, we do not only mean the people, but 
uperior order of men, and the King himſelf ; ſo 
let it be underſtood of the Church, that upon 


that reaſon it may not only be all of it call'd the 
kingdom of Heaven, but let thoſe who govern 1t 
enjoy that title too. Yet for all this it would be 


but ill for the kingdom of France, if the ſecond 
ſignification being not laid aſide, and retained no 
further than the name or word goes, all others 
ſhould have. no manner of right or property left 


them in the kingdom; for what there is appoin- 
red in the canon * Bene quidem, Diſt. 96- is very 
manifeſt of itſelf, IT 1 
© When the title of Vice-God was firſt given to 
the Pope by the Vatican courtiers, the flattery 
began to look ſo groſs, that it was three months 


under the conſiderations of the cardinals, who 


were preſidents of the inquiſition, who debated a 


little about reproving and diſcountenancing that 
blaſphemous new complement. But here the Pope 
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ce clapt in with his wiſdom above theirs, made 
ee them know that he liked the title, and would have 
no man deny'd libercy of conſcience that had a 
& mind to beſtow. it on him. „„ 
The thing that you are debating with yourſelf, 
« whether the name of Power in the Church be ad- 
«< mittable or no, is really worthy of your thoughts. 
No body ſhould much need to regard words and 
* names, but that evil and perverſe men do by abu- 
< (ing them, abuſe things alſo ; as when once they 
< engroſled the name of Church to themſelves, they 
< preſently ſeized. upon thoſe goods and eſtates 
<« which belong'd to the whole Church, and were 
<« only in the diſpenſation of the miniſters of it, as 
* their own proper inheritance, and ſhut out every 
© body elſe from any right of meddling with them. 
Though I am a man that exceedingly hate the 
© abuſe of the word Power, yet I think it may be 
« ſafely uſed; becauſe the apoſtle, 2 Cor. doth 
© twice uſe the word £zoiz; and in the firſt epiſtle 
«uſes a verb, made of that noun, in a ſenſe of com- 
% manding and governing; tho* before I knew ſo 
* much as 1 do now, I uſed to ſpeak more freely 
as to the eceleſiaſtic miniſtry: But theſe of Rome 
© have made me to be drawn in effigy in hell, be- 
** cauſe I did not allow them a coercive power over 
Sovereign Princes, nor over any body elſe, but by 
* ſame grant of thoſe Princes. — For ſome men 
_ © are:ſo prepoſſeſſed with darling opinions, ſuch 
© $0cadTpau, or worſhipers of their own imagina-= 
tions, that they are preſently offended, if a man 
do not ſpeak very ſoftly againſt them, who never- 
-< theleſs are not worth offending ; becauſe, whether 
they are deceived by others, or do deceive them- 
© ſelves, there is no getting them out of the fetters 
** of thoſe opinions. 
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